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T he Income-tax Law in British India has 

— ; * 

been considerably changed by the passing of 
the Income-tax Amendment Act 1939. T?he system of 
“Compulsory Returns^* has been introduced and evasion 
of Income-tax has been made more difficult and penal. 
Ill these pages an earnest attempt has been made to 
simplify the present Income-tax Law in the light of the 
new changes effected by the Income-tax Amendment 
Act 1939. Illustrations have been given wherever 
necessary to elucidate the principles underlying the 
new changes. The Slab System as well as all nece- 
ssary subjects have been fully dealt with at their proper 
places. To add to the usefulness of this book all 
important sections of the Income-tax Act have been 
given in their amended form in the Appendix in 
part II of the book. For the special convenience of 
Limited Companies, a special chapter entitled 
“Limited Cotnpanies and the New Law’' has been 
added in the Second Part of this book and rules for 
the determination of assessable profits from Insurance 
Business have also been quoted in full . 

This book is meant for all persons who are effected 
by Income-tax and is expected to prove highly useful 
to lawyers, businessmen and Income-tax practitioners. 
A careful study of its pages, it is earnestly believed, 



will firive. every reader a working: knowledge of the 
New Income-tax Ijhw and enable him to solve his or 
others Income-tax difficulties. 

The author thankfully acknowledges the warm 
reception given to this Hook in the form of a large 
number of prepubiioation orders but regrets that as 
the book has been printed in haste some mistakes have 
crept in, inspite of best attempts to the contrary. 

Special arrangements arc being made to keep the 
readers of this book informed of all futher rules which 
are being framed by the Central Board of Revenue 
at a nominal cost. Those interested should send for 
further particulars. 

Readers are requested to intimate any mistake 
detected by them in this book to enable the author to 
correct the same in i he Seooml Edition which is expect- 
ed to bo published in an enlarged form at an early date. 

Bar Library. 1-4-1930 Shri Ram Bhargava 

Delhi (India) 
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CHAPTER 1 

GkNKKAL P]XPLANATION OF InCOME-TaX 

What is Income-tax ? 

Income-tax as its name implies is a tax on income. 
Hat what is income ? The act nowhere gfives any 
<k-finition thoufifh it gives the various kinds of income 
which are to be included or excludeci in order to deter- 
mine the total taxable income. Income in short- means 
“what comes in.” It is in fact as large a word as can 
he used to denote a person’s receipts. It means money 
or money’s worth e. g. salary, business profit, divi- 
dend income etc. 

For all practical purposes Income-tax means that 
in case a person’s ijjcome in any year exceeds a cer- 
tain minimum limit prescribed by the legislature, he 
or she has to pay a few pies per rupee on such income 
as Income-tax to the Government througli the In- 
come-tax Department. The amount payable by way 
of Income-tax depends upon the amount of the total 
taxable income and is calculated according to rules 
and the table given in hist chapter of this book. 

Income-tax Authorities 

Under the New Amendment Act (1939) there are 
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the following: classes of Income-tax Authorities (S5) 

1. The Central Board of Revenue--k]\ officers 
and persons employed in the execution of Income-tax 
Act shall observ^e and follow the orders, instructions and 
direct ions of Central Board of Rev^enue. No orders shall 
however ho g:iven to interfere with the discretion of 
the Appellate Assistant Commissioner while deciding: 
an appeal. Assistant Commissioners and Commissio- 
ners of Income-tax are under the direct control of 
Central Board of Revenue. 

2. Commissioner of Income-tax --Thu Central 
Government will appoint a Commissioner pf Income-tax 
for an area specified in the order of appointment. 
The Central Government may also appoint Commissio- 
ners of Income-tax not more than 3 to discharfre 
without reference to area and to the exclusion of any 
Commissioner appointed for the area to exercise 
functions of a Commissioner in respect of any case or 
class of cases assigned to him or them by Central 
Board of Revenue. Such Commissioners will not deal 
with ordinary eases but those of special kind e. g. 
relating to suspected fraud or assessment of con corns 
whose operations extend to more than one circle. 

3. Assistant Commissioners of Income-tax— T\n^ 
Amendment Act divides them into two classes 

1. Appellate Assistant Commissioner 2. Inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner. 

Appellate Assistant Commissioners shall be under 
the direct control of Central Board of Revenue. 
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Ordinarily there will be ojie Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-tax for one area. More than 
one Assistant Commissioner can also be appointt3d for 
one area but they will be guided by the orders of 
Central Board of Revenue. Appellate Assistant 
Commissioners will hear appeals from the orders of 
Income-tax Officers. Inspecting Assisstant Coaimi- 
ssioiiers will perform such duties as are directed by 
the Commissioner. 

4 . Income-tax Officers — They will be appointotl 
by Central Glov’’eriimeiit and will perform such functions 
in respect of any areaas the Commissioner of Income- 
tax may direct. Infactit is the Income-tax Officers with 
whom the assesses or the tax payer is mostly concerned. 
It is ho who after seeing the assesseos books of account 
(leteriiiines tlie taxable income as well as the amount 
of Income-tax. In short he is the Assessing Officer. 

5, Income-tax Inspectors — Tliis class is not recog- 
nised by the Act. They make local enquiries, inspect 
accounts and give their report to the Income-tax Offi- 
cer regarding the state of account of the assessoe or 
regarding his assessable income. Their work is more or 
less of a secretary to the Income-tax Officer. When the 
assesseo attends the Income-tax office in connection 
with his assessment his accounts arc usually first exami- 
ned by the Income-tax Inspector. The Income-tax 
Officer after I'eceiving the report of the Inspector 
or after seeing the accounts himself assesses an 
assesscc. 
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Who An now to liabk to pay Inco.ns^tax ? 

Income-tax is now payable by all persons who fall 
under one or the other of the following classes:— 


I. Persons resident in British India — Persons 
resident in British India during the previoxis year 
whose total income, profit or gains for the previous 
year from whatever source derived reach or exceed the 
minimum taxable limit. 


Most of assessees belong to this class and the dis- 
tinction between “not ordinarily resident^’ and “resi- 
dent” does not concern an average Indiaji tux payer. 
Hitherto under the Income-tax Act 1922^ Income-tax tcai? 
not 'payable in British India unless the same was remitted 
to or receired in British India, Now a resident in Bri- 
tisli India is liable to pay tax on his “world income” anti 
it is immaterial whether the foreign income is brought 
into British India or not. In case ho we v.‘r the amount of 
income in any year arising outside British India exceeds 
the amount brought into British Iiulia in that year 
there shall not be included in the assessment of the 
income of that year so much of such excess as does 
not exceed 4500 rupees. 


d\> s;mi up a person resident in British India is 
liitl>le to pay tax in any year on the following income:- 

(Sec 4 as amended) 


1. Income or profits whicli arise or are received in 
British India in the “previous year” from all 
sources. 
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2. lacoM or profiis wWch acomo or ariao ortrid. 

British India in previous year or arose 
British India after 1. 4. 1933 and are received in 
British India in the previous year. 


3. In case the amount of foreign income received 
in British India in respect of profits of the pre- 
vious year is less than the income which arose 
to the asaessee in that year outside British India, 
the excess of Rs.4600 only will be included in the 
total iiioonie of the assossee for that year. 


I Ihi^t rations 

1. A is ordinarily resident in British India. His ineome which 
arose in British India was Rs. 5000/- in the previous year. A's 
income from foreign investment in that year was Rs. 3000/- and all 
this incom'^ was received in British India. On what income will A 
be assessed ? 

Am. A shall have to pay Income-tax on Rs.8000/- (on his 
World income). 

2. In the above case A only brings Rs. 1CX)0/- of his foreign 
income in British India 

A shall have to pay tax on Rs. 50CX)-fRs. 1000==600CV- 

3. In the above case if A^s income from foreign business is 
Rs. 8000 and he remitted Rs. 2000/- only to* British India he will be 

, assessed us under 

On his income in British India. Rs. 5000. 

Remittance to British India Rs. 2000. 

Excess of Rs. 4500 in uaremittod profits Rs. 1500. (GOOO-4500) 


Total assessable income Rs. 8500, 



Special Condition 

In the assessment for the year ending 31. 3. 1940 
only the greater of the two following foreign income 
shall be included in the total income 

1. Income which accrued or arose without 
British India in the assessment period or the 
previous year. 

2. Income or Profits which accrued or arose- 
without British India before the beginning 
of the previous year but after 1. 4. 1933 
but ai’e brought to or received in British 
India in tlie previous year. 

^J'his conditioji is aimed at removing the possibility 
now that in case of residents the remittance basis is 
abandoned for the accrual basis... of both foreign profits 
whicli accrued in previoas year and foreign profits 
whicli were remitted in the previous year being 
assessed in the first year after the change. 

2. Persons not ordinarily resident in British 
India — Such persons are liable to pay Income-tax on 
such income, profits or gain.s which accrue, arise or arc 
deemed to accrue or arise to them iu British India in 
1 ho previous yc\r. Their foreign income shall not bo 
included in their total assessable income in India un- 
l<^>s it is brought into or received in British India 
(luriug such year or unless it is derived from a 
business controlled in or a profession set up in 
India. Mere taking into account of foreign profits 
in balance sheets in India will not be taken to mean 
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that foreign profits have been received in British 
India. 

Ilhistmtion 

A resides in Portugese Goa and carries on business there . IFe 
owns immovable proi)orty at New Delhi net income wherefrom 

50C)0/-, His foreign income amounts to Rs. 9000/- for the previ- 
ous year. On what amount shall he be assessed in British India ? 

Am, A shall liavc to pay tax on Rs. 5000/- only as this iiieomt* 
arises to him in British India. In ordt*rto rope in the foreign income* 
of an asseasee for assessment in India it must bo proved that lie is 
resident in British India or that his foreign income has boon received 
by him in British India or that such income was derived from busi- 
ness controlleil in India. Here A is a non-resident in India and Iuh 
earned his income of Rs. 9000/- ill Portugese India. It will not be 
included in assessment in India. 

3. Ordinarily resident, resident and non-resident 

( 4 A) — An individual is resido^ut in BriHsh India in 
any year if he 

1. is in British India in that year for a period 
amounting to 182 days or more (i.e. about 
six months) or 

2. maintains or has maintained for himstdf a 
dwelling place in British India for 182 days 
or more in that year and is in British India 
for any time in that year, 

3. having within the 4 years preceding that 
year been in British India for a period or 
periods amounting in all to 365 days or more, 
is in British India that year for any time 
otherwise than on occasional or casual visit. 
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A Hindu undivided family i}$ resident in British 
India unless the control and mana^?ement of its affairs 
is situated wholly without British India. A company 
is resident in British India in any if the control 
or manajfemeiit is situated wholly in British India or if 
its income arisinfif in British India in that year exceeds 
the income arising without British India in that year. 

4. Not ordinarily resident^ An individual is 
*‘not ordinarily resident^^ in British India in any year 
if he has not been resirlent in British India in nine out 
of 10 previous years or if he has not during the 7 years 
preceding that year been in British India for a perio<l 
or periods amount to more tlmn 2 years. 

A Hindu undivided family is deemed ordinarily 
resident in British India if its manager is ordinarily 
resident in British India. 

A company or a firm is ordinarily resident in British 
India if it is resident in Britisli India. 


On what income is Income-tax charsed ? 

A financial or assessment year fv>r purpo-ses of 
Income-tax commences always on the first day of April 
in one year and ends on 3lst. March in the next year, 
e.g. financial year 1930-40 will start on 1. 4. 1939 and will 
expire on 31.3. 1040. As this financial year will start 
ill 1939 and end in 1940 it will be known as financial 
year or for Income-tax purposes the a.ssessixient year 
1939-40. Similarly assessment yoaj- 1938-39 will mean 
the year starting on 1. 4. 1938 and ending on 31. 3. 1039. 
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Income earned during the ^'ptzviovLS year” is the 
basis on which the Income-tax is payable for the curre- 
nt year. In other words Income-tax is always charged iji 
any year on “previous yearis income”. “Previous year” 
means the year ending on 31st. March next preceding 
the year for which the assessment is to be made or if 
the accounts have been made upto a date prior to 31st. 
March. Then the year ending on the day to which 
the accounts have been made up. 

Illustration 

In the financial or assessment year 1939-40 ordinarily the 
previous year will be 12 months ending 31 .3.1939 i.e- 1.4.1938 to 31.3. 
1939. 

In case the assessee keeps his account from Dewali to Dewali 
which falls in October every year(8ay) Dewali will fall in October 
1938 and so the previous year of this asscssee shall be the year ending 
on October 1938 i,e. October 1937 to October 1938. 

In case the assessoe kee|)9 his account from January to December. 
Tn this case the accounts will close before 31.3.1939. on 31. 12. 1938 
and the previous year will be 1. 1. 1938 to 31. 12. 1938. 

The Income-tax Amendment Act’s Changes 

It allows an asscssee to have a separate previous year 
for separate source of income. It further prescribes 
the previous year of the firm as the partners “previous 
year” in respect of his share of income from such firm. 
The Income-tax payer or in technical language the 
assessee has still an option to choose any “previous 
yeari’ he likes for any particular source of income but 
when once an assessee has been assessed in respect of 
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a particular source of income, he shall not be allowed 
to choose any other accounting period as the previous 
year for that source of income except with the permi- 
ssion of Income-tax Officer and that too on such terms 
and conditions as he thinks fit. 

This restriction is intended to safeguard the interest 
of revenue and permission to change is usually granted 
on conditions which the Income-tax Officer considers 
sufficient to secure that the change does not result in 
any profits of an assesses escaping assessment. 

Another change effected by the New Amendment Act 

is regarding the previous year of a newly set up 
business. Ordinarily the period from the date of the 
setting up business or profession to Slst. day of March 
next following will be taken as the previous year. In 
case the assesseo’s accounts are kept to some other date 
then the period from the date of setting up of the busi- 
ness or profession to such other date shall be taken as 
the previous year at assessees option. 

It may happen that such other date does not fall 
between the setting up of the business and 31st. March 
next following. In such cases it shall be deemed that 
tliere was no previous year. 

lUutrations 

1. A is a partner in a firm which keeps its account from Dewali 
to Dewali. A is also carrying on his own business of Benaspati Qhee 
and keei>3 his account from April to March erery year. On what in- 
come M’ill he be assessed in the assessment or financial year 1D3D-40 ? 
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Ans, Ordinarily in the assessment year 1939-40 previous year is 
1.4.1938 to 31.3. 1939. As the ossessoe also keeps his account 
from April to March he will be assessed on his income from personal 
business for the accounting period 1. 4. 1938 to 31. 3. 1939. In 
respect of A^s share in the firm as partner the ^'previous year” will 
l)e the ‘^previous year” of the firm i.e. Dewali to Dewali or October 
1937 to October 1938 (October 1939 falls after 1. 4. 1939). A*s in- 
come from both the sources thus calculated will determine his total 
assessable income. The result will be as unden- 

A^s income from Benaspati Ghee ) This will be totalled and 

A's share in firm as partner. ( total assessable income found 

out. 

(Income from firm’s share will be considered for rate purposes 
only as we shall sec later). 

2. A starts a new business in August 1938. What will be his 
previous year if he keeps his account from 

1. April to March Aaw. 1. Aug 193S to 31. 3. 1939 

2. August to August. 2. There will be no previous year. 

3. January to January. 3. August 1938 to 31. 12. 1938 

What Income is exempt from Income^^tax ? 

The Income-tax amendment Act specifically exem- 
pts income from business carried on by religious or 
charitable institutions provided that the business activi- 
ties are in themselves a primary purpose of the institu- 
tion or the work in connection with which business is 
carried on by the beneficiaries, e. g. where there is an 
institute for the blind the selling of products made by 
the blind. The amendment also provides that that part 
of the income of a private religious trust shall not 
be exempt as does not enure to the benefit of the public. 
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*‘A trust for the benefit of a section of the public or a 
pai*ticular community is covered by the words “enur- 
ing: for the benefit of the public.” The income of 
local authorities is no longer exempt so far as it is 
derived from business or trade except supply of a co- 
mmodity or service within its own jurisdiction. The 
result is that under the law as amended/ the Income-tax Act 
docs not apply to the following classes of income/ 

1. Income derived from immovable property 
or security held under trust or other legal 
obligation wholly for religious or charitable 
purposes. In case the property is held in 
part only for this purpose onlj’ so much of 
such income will be exempt as is actually app- 
lied or set apart irrevocably for that purpose. 

2. Income of religious or charitable institution 
derived from voluntary contributions and 
applicable simply for religious or charitable 
purposes. 

3. Income of a local authority except income 
from trade or business carried on by such 
authority so far as that income is not income 
arising out of supplies commodity or service 
within its jurisdiction. 

4. Any special allowance, benefit or perquisite 
granted to meet expenses wholly and necess- 
arily incurred in the performance of liis 
duties e.g. monthly motor allowance to an 
insurance agent etc. 
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5. Casual or non-recurring income, 

a. A purchases a house with a view to reselling 
the same at a profit. His profits from the 
transaction are liable to tax even though it 
be an isolated ti*ansaction. 

ft. A purchases a house for his residence and 
later on sells it at a profit. His profits 

are not liable for Income-tax. 

c. A wins prize in lottery. Such income is 

*• 

not taxable. 

0. Agricultural income derived from land which 
is used for Agricultural purposes and is sub- 
ject to a local rate assessed and recovered by 
Government Officials. 

7. Income from business belonging to a religi- 
ous or charitable trust when the business 
acitivities are themselves the primary pur- 
pose of the institution or when the work in 
connection with that business is caried on by 
beneficiaries. 

H lust ration 

A hospital has a department for manufacturing indigenous medi- 
cines which are partly used for patients and partly for sale to the 
ptiblic at a small profit and this profit goes towards maintaining this 
deiwrtment of the hospital. 

Such profit is exempt as the primary purpose of a hospital is the 
amileoration of the sick and for that purpose medicines have got to 
be made and sold. 
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Other Exempt Income 

1. Any sura received by an assessee as a member 
of a Hindu undivided family. ( See# (1) ) 

A Hindu undivided family is taxed like an indivi- 
dual at a graded scale according to its total income 
and no account is taken bow that income is distributed 
among the individual members when such individual 
members are assessed to Income-tax or Super-tax in 
respect of their separate income. This applies to cases 
where the amount of the income of the Hindu undivi- 
ded family is less than the minimum taxable limit and 
therefore not liable to taxation in the hands of the 
manager of the family. Income-tax Amendment Act 
has not altered this Law at all. 


Illustration 

1. A Hindu undivided family consists of 4 members and in 
one year its total income is Rs. 20,000. A,B,C,D are its members and 
as such get Rs. 10,000 (A) Rs. 4000 (B) Rs. 3000 (C) Rs. 3000 (D) 
respectively out of the total income. 


Now A has income from Business 


B 

C 

D 




It 

It 

tt 


tt 

tt 

tt 


tt 


»• 


tt 


Rs. 8000 — 0 — 0 
Rs. ^XX) — 0 — 0 
Rs. 6000-0-0 
Rs. 3009-0-0 


These businesses are done by A,B. C, and D in partnership with 
other persons. The income received is Rs. 10,000 by A from the 
Hindu joint family will not be added to Rs. 8000 his business in- 
come to find out A’s total assessable income. A will only be asse- 
ssed on Rs. 8000/- in case he has no other source of income except 
his income as a member of Hindu undivided family. 
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similarly in the case of B, C and D the income received from 
the Hindu undivided family will not be counted while determining 
the total assessable income of B, C and D individually. The result 
will be that the Hindu undivided family w’ill pay Income-tax on 
Ks.20,000/- and A, B, C, D will individually pay tax on their separate 
income only. 

2. A Hindu undivided family consists of 3 members. Tlie 
income in one year is R=<.1903 only. It being below the assessable 
limit, the Hindu undivided family shall not have to pay anything 
as Income-tax. Out of this Rs. 1900/- suppose A gets Rs. 900. 
B Rs. 300 andC Rs. 700/-. 

Now suppose they have separate business income as well, 
for instance, 

A’s (individual income) Rs. 1400/- 

B’s ( „ „ ) Rs. 1825/- 

C^s ( „ „ ) Rs. 1700/- 

In fact if A’s income from Hindu undivided family is added 
to his business income the total income amounts to Rs. 2300 (900 
1400) similarly B^s income will total Rs. 2125, (1825-1-300) aud C's 
total income will be Rs. 2400 (17004-700). 

But the income received as a member of Hindu undivided 
family cannot be added or included in the total assessable income 
of its members either for rate purposes or for purposes of tax. 

Partial Exemption 

Hither-to we have dealt with only such income as Ls 
totally exempt from assessment. We now deal with 
another class of income on which tax shall not bo 
payable but which shall be added to the income of 
the assessee for rate purposes or to find out his total 
assessable income. 
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1. Any sum paid by an assesses to an insurance 
company in respect of an insurance or deferred annuity 
on his or her own life or on the life of his wife or 
her husband or in case the assesses is the Hindu un- 
divided family, on the wife of any male member of the 
family or of the wife of such member shall be exempt 
from Income-tax. Any sum paid as contribution to a 
recognised Provident fund shall also be exempt. 
Under the Income-tax Act 1922 the maximum amount 
allowable was 1/Gth of the total income. 

The Income-tax Amendment Act provides the maxi- 
mum allowance as under : — ( S (15) (3) ) 

1. In the case of an individual, the maximum 
allowance permissible would be 1/Gth of total income 
or Rs.GOOO whichever is less. 

2. In the case of Hindu undivided family, it will 
be 1 /6th of the total income or Rs. 12000 whichever 
is less. 

Illustration 

X has a iotal income of Rs. GOOO. He claims Rs. 1100/- as 
life insurance premium on his own life. One sixth of Rs. 6000/- 
coines to Rs. 1000/- and only this amount will be allowed as an 
exemption. The result will be as unden- 

Total Income Rs. COOO/- 

Lcss Life Assurance fund Rs. 1000/- 

Balance Rs. 5000/- 

Tax will be charged on Rs. 5000 but on the average rate 
applicable to income of Rs. 6000/- 
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Supcr*tax»what it is ? 

It is a tax which is charged in addition to Income- 
tax on the total income of the previous year of any 
individual, Hindu undivided family, company, local 
authority, unregistered firm or other association of 
persons or the partners of a firm or of association in- 
dividually at the lates given every year in the Finance 
Bill. (S-65) 

In case any unregistered firm has been assessed as 
a registered firm under Sec 23 (5) (b)— Super-tax shall be 
paid by each partner of the firm individually on his 
share in the income, profits or gains of the firm and not 
by the firm itself. 

In case the profits or gains of an unregistered firm 
have been assessed to Super-tax — Super-tax shall not 
be payable by a partner of the firm or a member of an 
association as the case may be in respect of the amount 
of such profits or gains which is proportionate to 
his share. 

Under the latest Finance Bill 1939 no Super-tax is 
payable on any income unless it is above Rs. 26000. An 
exception has been made in the case of a Company 
where Super-tax will be charged at the rate of one 
anna a rupee even though its income is less than 
Rs. 25000. This charge will be in addition to In- 
come-tax payable by the Company at the rate of 
2 annas 6 pies in the rupee. 

Indm’s New Income-tax and Super-tax rates have 
been given in Schedule A where New Slab System 
has also been fully explained. 
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CHAPTER II 

The Annual Return of Income 

Compulsary Returns 

The Income-ta^; Amendment Act ( Section 22 ) 
relieves the Income-tax Officer of tlie statutory obli- 
gation of serviiigr a notice u/s 22 (2) on every person 
who in his opinion has taxable income. Tlieamende<l 
section 22 (1) provides that tlie Income-tax Officer 
shall on or before Ist. of May every year give 
notice by publication in press or in tlie prcscribe<l 
manner requiring every person having taxable income 
to famish a return containing full particulars of his 
income within such period not less than (>0 days as 
may be specified in the notice. 

The Income-tax Officer may in exercise of his dis- 
cretion extend the date of delivery of return or issue 
an individual notice to any person calling upon him 
to file a return of income within 30 days. This pei*iod 
can also be extended by Income-tax Officer in 
proper cases. 

If a person has not furnished a return within Ww 
time allowed by the Income-tax Officer or liaviiig fur- 
nished the return discovers any omission or wrong 
statement therein, he may furnish a return c>r revised 
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n»turn at any time Ixifore t lie assessment is made but 

under the Inconie«tax Amendment Act tucK return tball 
not be treated as return made in due time* The assessee 
will remain liable for the consequences of non-filing or 
of giving wrong particulars. 

The Amendment Act does not propose any change 
in the form of the return. It only requires that an 
assessee whoso source of income is business shall also 
be required to give the following information in the 
ret urn of income ( 22 (5). ) 

1. Particulars, location and style of his principal 
place of business as well as that of its branches. 

2. Names and addresses of his partners in any 
business and the extent of his sliare and shares 
of other partners in sucl) business. 

The “compulsai^y return” system has been introduced 
to remove technical objection on the ground of notice, 
having been not properly served. It is expected that 
the Income-tax Officer will continue as in the past to 
give notices to every person whom he considers liable 
to assessment and provisions of compulsory returns 
will be used only against persons who int;entionally 
keep out of the way and avoid service of notice. 

If the annual return is not filed. Consequences: — 

In case the assessee does not file a return of income 
within 60 days of the publication of notice in press or 
within f30 days of receipt of an individual notice calling 
upon him to file a return he becomes liable for tlie 
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followingr action by the Income-tax Officer under 
amended section 28: — 

1. In case the assessee is served by a public notice 
in the press only and fails to file the return in time, 
and in case his income is found not less than Rs. 3500 
the Income-tax Officer may direct that in addition to 
Income-tax and Super-tax, the assessee shall pay by 
way of penalty a sum not exceeding one and a half times 
that amount ( of Income-tax and Super-tax ). In case 
the income of the assessee is less than Rs. 3500/- or he 
has some reasonable cause for non-filing of return no 
penalty will be imposed e. g. if a person is illiterate 
and has not seen the public notice, that clearly is a 
reasonable cause and no penalty can be exacted. 

2. In case the assessee has also been served by an 
individual notice and fails to file the return within 
30 days or in case the period has been extended then 
within such extended period, the Income-tax Officer 
may direct that in addition to Income-tax and Super- 
tax payable by him, a penalty not exceeding Vk times 
this amount be recovered from him. Even in case the 
assessee proves that he has no income liable to tax 
the Income-tax Officer can impose a penalty which 
may be upto Rs. 26 only. 

Illustrations on the new change in Law regarding 
annual return 

Q. A has non-taxablc income . The Income-tax Officer issues a 
public notice calling upon all persons with taxable income to file a 
return within (lO days. A does not file the return. What is his liability 
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Ans. A incurs no liability as his income is non-taxuble and no 
individual notice under section 22(2) has been served upon him. 

2. In the above cose suppose A has also been served with an indi* 
vidual or personal notice calling upon him to file a return. Whnt 
will be his liability ? 

Am. After receipt of an individual notice under section 22 (2) one 
must file a return even though the income is non-tasable. In the above 
case penalty not exceeding Rs. 25/- can be imposed upon A unless 
he establishes that he had some reasonable cause for the default. 

3. A’s total income in the year is Rs. 3200. Individual notice is 
not served. The Income-tax Officer publishes a public notice. A 
does not file the return. What is A’s liability ? 

Ans. The Income-tax Officer shall assess A on R8.3200 only. A 
incurs no other liability as penalty cannot be imposed ivheu income 
is less than Rs. 3500- and no individual notice is served. 

4. In the above case if A has also been served with an individual 
notice or personal notice. What is his liability ? 

Ans. A becomes liable to pay by way of penalty up to 1 1 times 
the amount of Income-tax in addition to the amount of Income-tax 
payable on Rs. 3200/- 

ij. A’s total income is Rs. 4500/-. The Income-tax Officer by a 
public notice calls upon all persons w'lth taxable income to file a 
return. A does not do so. What is his liability ? 

Ans. The Income-tax Officer may w’ithout serving individual or 
personal notice direct that in addition to Income-tax and Super-tax 
payable by him, he shall pay by way of penalty, a sum not 
exceeding li times that amount. ( no Super-tax is pjiyable on 
Rs. 4500 ). 

0. If in the above case individual notice is also sensed what will 
be the effect on A’s liability ? 

Ans. The liability of A shall be the same i.e. penalty up to 1} 
times the amount of Income-tax in addition to Income-tax ordinarily 
payable on Rs. 4500. 
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The Income-tax Officer however shall not 
impose any penalty unless he obtains previous 
sanction of the Inspecting Assistant Commissioner of 
Income-tax. 

In OB so of B.n ajfent of a non-resident, penalty can 
not be imposed unless the agent has been served with 
a personal notice u/s 22 (2) calling upon him to file the 
return. 

What is lncomc«tax return ? 

It is a printed fonn as per specimen given in 
Part IT of this book. The assessee can get a copy free 
from the Income-tax Office — of course on verbal or 
written application. 

Full instructions for filling in the return are also 
given after the specimen copy of the Return. 

How to find out assessable income? 

Ill order to find out assessable income, it is neces* 
sary to consider the various sources of income and also 
the various deductions which are allowable under 
each of them. 

Sources of income — Income generally acciTies or 
is earned from one or more of the following sources : — 

1. Salaries and wages including pension, gratuity, 
annuity, gratuity etc. 

2. Interest on securities 

3. Rents from immovable property 

4. Income or profit from business, profession or 
vocation 



5. Dividend 

6. Ground rent 

7. Interest on loan or fixed deposits etc. 

8. Income from other sources 

We shall now take the sources one by one and con 

sider the deductible expenses or allowances under eacl 
of them. 

Salary and its assessment under the New Law 

Under the Indian Income-tax Amendment Act 
Niilaries have been made assessable as soon as tJie same 
become due — wliether received in that year or not. 
Under Income-tax Act 1922 salary became liable 
only on or after the date when it was paid. Assess- 
ment of salary as soon as it becomes due may be very 
hard in some cases but the Government has assured 
tliat lenient view shall be taken in the matter. 

Ill case salary is never paid either because emplo- 
> er becomes bankrupt or because the employer raises 
some objection to paying?: the salary, tax will not be 
chargeable on the amount which was originally pay- 
able. Income which is payable but becomes ultimate- 
ly not paid in any circumstance wliaisoever is not 
income and cannot be assessed. In other cases also 
where salary has not been paid arrangements will be 
made to hold over the collection of tax if it can be 
shown that the assessee or recipient is in difficulties 
and cannot pay tax in consequence of non-payment of 

salary’^ ( Extract from Assembly speech of Sir 
•lamps Cirigg ) 
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What is included under the head ‘^'^Salary’’*? 

Iiicojue from salary includes income from the 
following sources or in the following forms : — 

1. Salary 

2. Wages 

3. Annual payments or annuity 

4. Pension 

6. Gratuity 

6. Fees 

7. Commissions 

8. Perquisites; the right of a person to occupy 
free of rent as a place of residence — any pre- 
mises provided by an employer is a perqui- 
site which should be converted int^o money 
value and added to gross income. Benefits 
other than free residence which are not 
convertible into money e. g. free medical 
advice etc are not perquisites. 

9. Profits in lieu of or in addition to salary or 
wages which are due to the employee. 

The Income-tax Amendment Act has widened the 
definition of salary. It has been made to include 

the following : — 

1. Any advance received by the employee by way 
of loan or otherwise against his salary. Suck 
advance will now be deemed to be salary due on the 
date when such a-dvance is received. 

“Where an advance is a genuine advance of salary 
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if is the intention of the New Law to see that it is 
taxed. AVhere there is a ijardship owing to the 
advance being very large so that more than one 5 ^ear^s 
income would otherwise be included — tJie assesseo 
would be entitled to relief under section 60 (2) of the 
Income-tax Act which now provides that an assessee 
cannot be taxed on more tlian OJie year’s salary. 

2. Any payment due to or received by an assessee 
from an employer or former employer or from a pro- 
vident or other fund at or in connection with the 
termination of employment will be treated as profit 
in lieu of salary. It docs not matter whether the employ- 
ment is then terminated or is to be terminated in future. 
In ease the assessee can prove that the amount consists 
of his own contributions or its interest or that this 
payment has been made solely for loss of service and 
not as remunertion for past services — this income 
shall not bo treated as profit in lieu of salary. 

Exemption under head ''^Salaries” 

1. Income-tax shall not be payable in respect of 
any sum wliich the asse.ssee by condition of his 
employment is required to spend wholly, necessarily 
and exclusively in the performance of his duties 
e.g. car allowance for insurance agent. 

2. Any payment from a provident fund to which 
Provident Fund Act applies or any payment from a 
I’ccognised provident fund. 
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3. Insurance premium and any sum deducted for 
deferred annuity as already referi’ed to under headinfr 
“Partial Exemption” 

4. Any capital sum received in commutation of the 
whole or a part of pension or in the nature of conso- 
lidated compensation for death or injuries or any pay- 
ment from insurance policy, or the accumulated balance 
at the credit of a subscriber to any such provident 
fund. 

Interest from Securities 

» 

The Iiicome-fcax Amendment Act provides that no 
tax shall be charged in respect of interest payable on 
money borrowed for the purpose, as it is, of investment 
in the securities by the assessee except on interest 
payable outside British India unless tax has been paid 
in respect of it or there is an agent in India from 
whom such tax can be I’ecovered. 

Tax is payable by the assessee under this head in 
respect of interest recoverable by him on any security 
of Government of India or local Government or 
local authority. 

These securities take the form of loans, promissory 
notes, bonds, debentures etc. Tax at the maximum rate 
is deducted by the person responsible for paying inte- 
rest and the assessee can claim refund in case the total 
income was assessable to a lower average of rates. 
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Exemption 

1. No Income^'tax is payable in respect of any sum 
deducted from interest from securities by way 
of commission by a banker realizinjj: such 
interest on behalf of the assesses. 

2. No tax shall be payable on interest receivable 
on any security of Government of India issued 
or declared Income-tax free. 

(Interest on tax-free securities though exempt from 
Income-tax is included in the total income to find out 
total assessable income for rate purposes u/s 16 (1) ). 

Income from Immovable Property 

The Indian Income-tax Amendment Act has made 
the following changes in assessment of income under 
this head:- 

1. The exemption given to property occupied for 
business purposes is restricted to property 
occupied for the purpose of an assessable busi- 
ness, profession or vocation. 

2. The income from property can now be even 
minus. Loss can now be claimed under the 
head “Property”. 

Ij. The amended law allows. ..what was not hither- 
to allowed, an annual charge not being a capi- 
tal charge to which the property is subject as 
well as interest payable on capital where the 
property has not only been acquired (as was 
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allowed under old act) but also where it has 
been constructed, repaired, renewed or recons- 
tructed with borrowed capital. 

4. lu order to secure that tax shall be collected on 
interest or charges payable outside India... it is 
provided that no allowance shall be made in 
respect of them unless tax has been deducted 
therefrom. 

T). In case the property is jointly owned hy many 
poi'soiis with definite sliaro.s. . .such persons shall 
now not bo assessed as an association but their 
sliares ‘will bo included in their individual 
a.ss(‘ssTnent. 

Present Law regarding assessment of income from Immo- 
vable Property. . .including the effect of New Amend* 
ments. 

Income-tax is payable under the head “immovable 
property’^ on the bonafide annual value of property. 
Tlie term “bonafide annual property” has not been 
defined in the Act. It means the rent at which the 
property was worth to be let taking one year with an- 
other ..the owner bearing all owners taxes and charges 
mid the tenant bearing all tenants charges. The annu- 
al rental value (A.E.V.) is a question of fact to be 
determined upon evidence. The best evidence is the 
actual rent received in case the property has remained 
let for the full year less such taxes paid by the owner as 
ought to have been paid by the tenant e. g. water-tax 
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etc. It is only where the actual rent is not ascertain- 
able or does not represent the true rent that the ques- 
tion of hypothetical rent arises. In the absence of 
rent realization proof the valuation put by municipality 
is taken as a gfood estimate of annual value. 

Deductions allowable 

1. For repairs l/6t]i of annual rental value; this 
amount is allowed when the property is in tlie 
occupation of owner or where it is let and the 
owner lias undertaken repairs (which is usually 
the case). 

'J. Ihe amount of any annual premium paid to 
insure property agrainst risk of damagre or 
destruction. 

d. Where the property is subject to a mortgagfe or 
other capital chargre — the amount of interest on 
such mortgage or charge. 

AVhore the property is subject to an annual 
charge not being a capital cliargc — the amount 
of such charge. 

Where the property is subject to a ground 
rent the amount of such ground rent. 

Where the property has been acquired, cons- 
tj-ncted, repaired, renewed or reconstructed with 
bf>rrowed capital— the amount of interest paya- 
ble on such capital. 
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{Th6 086 of word payable^^ shows that the charge 
or interest may be deducted when it has accrued or 
fallen due and even if it has not been paid 54 Cal 328}. 

4. kny sum paid on account of land revenue in 
respect of such property. 

5. In respect of collection charges — a sum not 
exceeding the prescribed maximum which is 
6 ®/o of annual value (gross). No collection cha- 
rges can be allowed in respect of property occu- 
pied by the assessee. 

6. Boiiafide annual letting value of the property 
used for the purpose of an assesssable business 
or profession of the assessee. 

7. lu respect of vacancies that part of the net 
annual value after deducting the foregoing 
allowances which is proportionate to the period 
during which the property is wholly unoccu- 
pied. 

A claim on account of vacancies can only be enter- 
tained in connection with the property which is usu- 
ally let. If a man owns a house ready for him to live 
when he chooses to do so, he is assessable on its annual 
value. The vacancies should be proved like any other 
fact. The fact that the municipal committee has refu- 
nded the house tax on “vacancy ground” is regarded 
as a good corroborative evidence. 

8. Unrealised rent— A notice under section GO 
has exempted from tax and also excluded from 
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total inoome such part of iticome from property 
as is equal to the amount payable for an year 
but not paid by the tenant and proved to be lost 
or unrealized in the following conditions: — 

1. The tenancy is bonafide. 

2. The defaulting tenant has vacated or steps 
have been taken to get property vacated. 

d. The defaulting tenant is not occupying any 
other property of the assessee. 

4. The assessee has taken all reasonable steps to 
institute legal proceedings for the recovery 
of unpaid rent or satisfied the Income-tax Offi- 
cer that proceedings will be useless. 

5. The assessee lias for that year in which it was 

due paid Income-tax in respect of the annual 
value of property. 

NOTE:— Where the property is in the occupation 
of owner for residential purposes, its annual shall not 
be taken to be more than 10 per-cent of total income. 


lUustration 


A owns several properties. The annual letting value is Rs 50000 

mclud.ug Bs. 14000/- of his residential Kothi. 1 claims fho 
Wing expenses;- ^ 


I Repairs 

2. Insurance Premium 200 

Int-erest on money borrowed 
for constructing the Building. 



Rs. 1400 



4* Vacancy allowance 
5. Ground rent 

0. Collection charges 


Us. IW 
Rfi. 70 

Rs. 2220 


Total lls. 12800 
Find out A^s assessable income 


Annual letting Value 

Rs. 59,000 

Less for residential kothi 

m 

Rb. 14.000 

Balant^e 

Rs. :!6,000 

Less admissible deductions 

— 

1 . Rf'tmirs 

Rs. 0000 (not Rs. WXtO 
as they exceetl 1 /0th) 

2. Insurance Premium 

Rs.. 200 

Interest 

Rs. 1400 

4. Vacancy 

Rs. 1000 

5. Ground rent 

Rs. 70 


Collection charges 0% on OGOOO Rs. 2100 (not lii<. 2220/- 

asthc mnxinnim is ()%) 

mmrnmmmmmmmmmm 



Total 

Rs. 10830 

Hence asscssnble income 

Rs- (36000-10S:!il) 

Add annual letting value 

or 

Rs. 25170 

of residential Kolhi. 


Rs. 2288 


Total 

Rs. 27458 


Note — Rb. 2288 liave been arrived at. as under 
10% of total income of Ra. 27458 lessl/Gth for repairs. 


Income from business^ profession or vocation 

The Income-tax Amendment Act effects the 
following main changes in the assessment of income 
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from business, profession or vocation:- 

j. Income from profession and vocation has been 

made assessable under the same head as busi- 
ness. 

2. Interest on capital borrowed has been made 
allowable as a deduction without the condition 
‘‘that the payment should not be dependent 
on the earning of profits,” which words have 
now been omitted” by the New Act. The Ame- 
ndment Act disallows interest paid to a partner 
under any circumstance and to any assessce 
outside British India unless tax has been 
deducted from it or there is an agent from 
whom tax can bo recovered. 

d. The l)asi8 upon which depreciation allowance 
is changed from original cost to written down 
value... (explained in detail below). 

4. In case any machinery or plant is sold or dis- 
carded being obsolete etc. the amount by 
which the written down value exceeds the 
amount of sale proceeds or its scrap value is 
made allowable as a deduction provided that 
such amount is actually written off in the 
books of the assessee. In case the sale pro- 
ceeds exceed ithe written doAvn value... the 
excess are to be deemed as profits of the 
previous year in which the sale took place. 

o. The provision regarding bad debts has beeiv 
made more clear and loans in a Banking or 



money lending business have been allowed 
when they are irrecoverable. No bad debts 
are hereafter to be allowed to those who keep 
accounts on cash basis. 

6. Depreciation is now allowable on plants, books, 
vehicles, scientific apparatus and surgical ins- 
truments purchased for purposes of business. 

7. Other deductions have been made more explicit 
or clear. 

8. Losses are allowed to be carried forward upto a 
maximum period of 6 years subject to certain 
restriction which we shall discuss under the 
head “Losses”. 

The Law relating to business/ profession or vocation 
income as it stands to-day after the Amendment or 
the consolidated effect of New and Old Law* 

Income-tax is payable under the head “business, 
profession or vocation” in respect of gains of any busi- 
ness, profit or income from business, profession or 
vocation carried on by any person. 

Deductible allowances 

The following allowances will be deducted from 
the gross income or profits to arrive at assessable busi- 
ness profits or income: — 

1. Any rent paid for the premises where such 
business or profession is carried on. In case some 
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part is used for residential purposes proportionate rent 
will be allowed. 

2. Amount spent on repairs unless the owner has 
undertaken the repairs. In case assessee carries on 
business in his own property the annual rental value 
will not be counted towards income and will not be 
allowed as a deduction. 

3. Interest on capital borrowed for purposes of 
business. In case it is payable outside British India 
it will not be allowed unless tax has been deducted or 
there is an agent from whom tax can be recovered. 

4. In respect of insurance against risk of damage 
or destruction of building, plant etc. used for business 
purposes,.. the amount of premium paid. 

6. The amount paid for current repairs of building, 
plant or furniture used for purposes of business. 

6. In respect of any machinery or plant which has 
been sold or discarded the amount by which the 
written down value exceeds the .sale proceeds or the 
scrap value of the machinery etc. 

lUmtration 

Tlie written down value of niacliiue is Rs. 1200. It is sold for 
Rs. 800/-. Rs. 400/- will be allowed as a deduction. Suppose it is 
discarded, scrap value is only Rs. 500/-. Rs. 700/- will be allowed 
SIS a deduction. 

7. In case there are animals used for business 
purpo.ses and some die or become useless, the difference 
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botween written down value and the amount realized 
by sale proceeds of carcass. 

8. Any sum paid on account of land revenue, local 
rate or municipal taxes paid in respect of such part of 
tlje premises as is used for purposes of business. 

9. Any amount paid to an employee as bonus or 
(iommission for services rendered when such amount 
would not had been payable as profits or dividend if it 
had not been paid as bonus or commission. The 
amount thus paid should be reasonable taking into 
consideration pay of the employee, conditions of his 
service or profits of the business or general practice of 
similar business. 

10. Any expenditure not being in the nature of capi- 
tal expenditure or personal expenses of the assessee 
laid out or expended wholly and exclusively for the 
purposes of such business, profession and bad df,‘bts or 
vocation. 

Now remain H more deductions... Depreciation. 
Losses and Bad Debts. We shall take them one by 
one: — 

It Depreciation AUoicance 

The Amendment Act provides that depreciation 
shall be allowed on the prescribed percentage of “the 
written “down value’^ in the books of the assessee and 
not on the original cost of the assessee a.s before. 
Written down value means, 

1. In the case of assets acquired in the previous 
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year the actual cost to tlio assessee. 

ju the case of assets acquired before previous 
year but after the commencement of the 
Indian Income-tax Amendment Act 1930 tin* 
actual cost to the assessee less all depreciation 
allowable to him under this section. 

3. In case of asset>< acquired before the commence - 
ment of the Indian Income-tax Act (amendment j 
1939 the aetunl cost to the assessee less for each 
financial year since its acquisition the amount 
of depreciation applicable to the assets on the 
rates inforce for such year since the Act of 
1.4.22. and at the rates inforce on 1. 4. 22. for 
each such year prior to that date. 

In case the bn^iness is succeeded the actual cost to 
the assessee referred to above will bo the actual cost 
the person succeeded. 

(Prescril)ed fii^rcentage has not yet been announced 
and will not apply in 1939-40 assessment). 

72. Loftseff of hnshiesff, profpsfiion or vocation under 
Netv Lair. 


Under section 24 of the Income-tax Act 1922 i 

the assessee .sustained a loss under any head in any 

particular year... lie Avas entitled to set it oft* against 

his income, profits or gains under any other head in 
that year. 

The Income-tax Amendment Act while retaining 
this provision restricts its use by an unregistered firm. 
It provides tliat in case the assessee is an unregistered 
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firm which has not been assessed like a registered firm, 
any such loss shall be set off only against the income, 
profits or gains of the firm and not against the income 
of its individual partners. 

In case the assessee is a regristered firm the loss 
shall first bo set off against the income or profits of 
the firm and any loss which cannot be set off shall be 
apportioned between the partners of the firm and 
they alone shall be entitled to have the amount of 
the loss set off under this section. 

The Income-tax Amendment Act authorises the 
carrying forward of losses for a maximum period of 
<) years which was not allowed hitherto. 

The Amendment Sec. 24 (2) provides that in case 
in any one year total losses cannot be set off against 
other income of the assessee and the loss pertains to 
“business, profession or vocation’’ the portion, not so 
set off, shall be carried forward to the following year 
and set off against the profits or income of the assessee 
in that period for a maximum period of 6 years. 
Losses arising in previous year of 1939-40, 1940-41, 
1941-42, 1942-43, 1943-44 shall be carried forward for 
one, two, three, or four years or five years respectively. 
The loss shall be set off in the next year so far as it 
could not beset off in the previous year and against 
profit or gain of the same business, profession or vocation 
for that year. 

It is farther provided that an assessee which is a 
registoj’od firm cannot carry forward any loss which 
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has been apportioned between partners. A partner of 
an unregistered firm cannot carry forward the loss of 
the firm and set it off against his own income. 

In case the assessee is an unregistered firm and has 
been assessed as a registered firm the loss shall be set 
off or carried forward like a registered firm i.e. any 
loss which cannot be set off will be apportioned 
between partners and they will be entitled to set it off 
against their income in that year or carry the loss 
which cannot be set off against income from the same 
business upto 6 years. 

In case there has been any change in the constitu- 
tion of the firm or the business has been taken over 
by any other person, the loss can only bo set off by 
the person who suffered it and not the successors. 
The Amended Section 24 (3) makes it obligatory on the 
part of the Income-tax Officer to notify to the assessee 
in writing the amount of loss computed by him when 
it is established that a loss has taken place which 
assessee is entitled to have set off. 

Short summary resardins losses and their claim: — 

1. Losses under business, profession and vocation 

can be set off as before and in case any such 

loss cannot be set off in one year it can be 

carried forward to next year and so on for a 
maximum period of 6 years. 

2. liOss of an unregistered firm can be set off 
against its other income from other sources and 
not against the income of the partners. 
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Loss of a registered firm fueler business etc. 
shaJ] be first set off a^^ainst other income of the 
firm if any and tlie remaining: loss will be 
apportioned between partners who alone will be 
entitled to set it off or carry it forward. 

4. A loss which cannot bf3 set off and pertains to 
business, profession, or vocation, shall bo carried 
forward and set off against the income or 
profit of tl\e same business, profession or 
vocation only. 

5. Tlie Income-Tax officer must notify to the asse- 

ssee the amount of the loss computed when it 

is establislied that a loss has taken place which 

tlie a ssessee is entitled to set it off or cany 
forward. 

I Hunt vat ion 

1. A lie is an «nrei»:i«tero(] iirni. They suller a loss of Rs 180) in 
biisinoHs of Beujispati Ghee. The firm lias an i neome from other 
sources amounting: to Rs. 22(XV‘. The firm can set off loss 
niulcr business against its ineome from other sources. 

2. Delhi Syndicate Com])any is a registereci eoucern. It 
suffers a loss of Rs, 120) in Petrol business. It has got no 
other sources of inooinc, A h B are its 2 part ners, who have 
total income of Rs. 290)/- and 28a)/- respectively from other 
sources. Since the firm has got no other sources of income 
they cannot set off this loss. A & B can set it off against 
their individual income. 

n, Sn})]X)se in the above case the linn makes a profit from 
Petrol (the same business) amounting to Rs. 3000/-, will 
tin y \xi entitled to carry forward in the ncxty<*ar the loss of 
Rs 1200 which they suffered in the last year. ? 
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Ans. Yes. The loss )>ertains to business and is being 
carried forward and set off against income from the same 
Business in the succeeding year hence it is allowable. 

Suppose in the above case after the loss of Rs. 1200/- the 
firm gives up Petrol Business and in the next year earns a 
profit of Rs. 6000/- in the Business of Sewing Machines. Will 
the firm be entitled to carry forward the loss and set it off 
against this income ? 

Ans. No. The loss can be carried forward snd set off’ 
against profit of the same Business. 

4. XYZ is a registered concern with X, Y, Z as equal partners. 
In one year the loss comes to Ra. 4800/-. Suppose X, Y, Z 
have income from other sources amounting to Rs. 2600/-, 
2800/- aud 3000/- respectively. If X. Y, Z draw no salary 
from the firm and receive no interest on any capital from it— 
the loss will be apportioned Rs. 160-0/* f‘aeh 

X can set off Rs. 1000/- against his income from other 

80ur(‘C3 amounting to Ra. 2600. 

Y „ Rs. 1600/- „ Rs. 2800. 

Z „ Rs. 1600/- „ Rs. 3003. 

Bad Debts and the New Law 

The New Amendment makes specific Avhat was 
inherent in Old Law regarding bad debts. It is now 
laid down that it is the Income-tax Officer Avho is to 
estimate the amount of debts Avhich haA^e become 
irrecoA^erable and not the assessee. 

It has been provided ( sec. 10 (XI) ) that in case 
assessees books are kept on cash basis no bad debt 
allowance shall be allowed. 

An assessee may keep part of his books on cash 
basis and part on mercantile syst/em in case he has 
more than one business. No allowance in respect of 
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moneylendini? business, these loans or other sums 
represent part of what migrht be called trading: stock 
of the business so that in the case of a moneylender 
even if he keeps his accounts on cash basis, allowance 
shall be made for so much of the loans as prove to be 
irrecoverable. 

The result is as under :« 

1. No bad debts will be allowed in respect of busi- 

ness where accounts are kept on cash basis. 

2. In case assessee carries on more than one busi- 
ness and keeps his accounts on cash basis 
system with respect to some businesses and on 
mercantile basis in respect of otliei's, allowance 
will be made for bad debts in respect of that 
business only the accounts of which are kept on 
mercantile basis. 

3. In respect of moneylending: although the basis 
of accounts is cash, such sum will be allowed 
towards bad debt as is in respect of loans 
made in the orti inary course of business 
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and is estimated by Income-tax Officer as 
irrecoverable, 

4. It is the Income-tax Officer who is to decide 
what amount is irrecoverable. It is necessary 
that the debt or loan should become irrecover- 
able in the accounting period and should be 
written off as well in the books of accounts in 
that period. 

In case the amount ultimately recovered on any 
such debt or loan is greater than the difference between 
the whole debt or loan and the amount so allowed, the 
excess shall be deemed to be a profit of the year in 
which it is recovered and if less, the deficiency shall be 
deemed to be a business expense of that year. ( S 10 (XI) ) 

Inadmissible Business Deductions 

Personal expenses of assessee and his*partner, gifts, 
charities, presents, tips. Income-tax and Super-tax 
paid, salary, interest or commission or remuneration 
paid to partner, casual losses, any municipal or other 
tax on profits, reserves out of profits and capital 
expenditure or capital losses. 

Income from other sources 

For instance dividend from companies, interest on 
mortgages, loans, fixed deposits, current accounts, 
ground rents and other sources which do not fall in 
any other source, agricultural income from land not 
paying land revenue, or local rates to an authority 
in British India and all agricultural income arising 
abroad including Indian States and Burma should also 
be included under this Head. 
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Illustrations 

Mr. Verraa prepares the following profit and loss account from 
his books of account for the year ending 31-3-39. Find out his 
assessable income. 


Profit and Loss Account 



Rs. 


Rs. 

To Establishment charges 

1200 

By Gross Profit 

7200 

„ Household expenses 

800 

„ Profit on sale of invest- 


„ Income-tax paid 

400 

ment 

200 

„ Gifts and presents 

200 

„ Interest from Bank 

200 

„ Insurance premium 

800 



,, Interest paid on 




borrowed capital 

600 

/ ^ 

1 


Interest on partners 


1 ■ 


capital 

500 



„ Reserve for bad debts 

COO 



„ Net Profit 

2500 



Total Rs. 

7C00 

Rb. 

7C00 


Assessable income will he as under 


Net Profit 

Add inadmissible items :~ 
Household expenses . 
Income-tax paid 
Gifts and charities .. 
Interest on partners capital 
Reserve for bad debts 


Rs 2300 0 0 


800 0 0 
4C0 0 0 
200 0 0 
500 0 0 
COO 0 0 


Assessable Profits Rs. 5000 0 0 
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CHAPTER III 
The Registeation of Fiems 
Undee The Indian Income-Tax Act 

Rcsistration under other Acts quite different 

A regrishored firm under the Indian Income-tax 
Act means a firm registered under section 26 A of 
Income-tax Act 1922. Registration under Indian 
Partnership Act or any other Act has no meaning in 
Income-tax proceedings. 

Before a firm can be registered it must be constitu- 
ted under an instrument of partnership specifying 
the individual shares of the partners. 

Any such firm can be registered under Indian 
Inconle-tax Act on an application in this behalf made 
by the partners or any one of them, (see the specimen 
attached). 

Such application should be made before income is 
assessed either under sec. 23 or sec.34. It can also be 
made with the permission of the Appellate Assistant 
Commis.sioner hearing an appeal before the assessment 
is confirmed, reduced, or enhanced or annulled. In 
case assessment is set aside and fresh assessment 
ordered, the application can be made before the Income- 
tax officer before fresh assessment. 
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Tlie application should be accompanied by the 
original instrument of partnership 'under which the 
firm is constituted together with a copy thereof provi- 
ded that the Income-tax Officer, if satisfied that for 
sufficient reasons the original instrument can not be 
produced, may accept a copy certified as correct by 
one of the partners and in such a case the application 
shall be accompanied by a duplicate copy. 

Registered and Unregistered Firms how taxed 

The New Income-tax (amendment) Act has 
specifically explained rather prescribed the method 
of determining the amount payable by way of tax by 
a registered firm. 

It is now directed that in the case of a registered firm 
the sum payable by the firm itself shall not be determi- 
ned although total taxable income will be arrived at. 
This total taxable income will be apportioned between 
the partners and the total income of each partner of 
the firm, including his share of the income of the 
))revious year, shall be assessed and the sum payable 
on the basis of such assessment shall be determined. 

In case such share of any partner is a loss it shall 
be sot off against his otlier income or carried forward 
and set off as has been discussed in the previous 
chapter. 

In the case of an unregistered firm, the amount of 
tax payable by the firm shall be determined and tax 
recovered from the firm as before. 
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The Income-tax Amendment Act hotv^ex’'er gives 
wide discretion to the Incorae-tax Officer to assess an 
unregistered firm as a registered firm in case he is of 
opinion that the aggregate amount of tax payable by 
partners (in case the firm is treated as a registered firm) 
will be geater than the amount which would be 
payable by the firm and the partners individually if the 
firm were treated as an unregistered firm. ( S 23 (5) b ) 

New method of computing share of a partner under 
the New Act 

The Amended Section 16 (2) prescribes a now way of 
computing the share of a partner of firm (whether regd. 
or unregd.). It provides that when the assessee is a 
partner of a firm, then, whether the firm has made a pro- 
fit or a loss, his share (whether a net profit or a net loss) 
shall be taken to be any salary, interest or commi- 
ssion or other remuneration payable to him by the firm 
in respect of the previous year increased or decreased 
respectively by his share in the balance of the profit 
or loss of the firm after the deduction of any interest, 
salary, commission or other remuneration payable to 
any partner in respect of the previous year. 

In case the share so computed is a loss such loss 
may be set off or carried forward. 

nimtration 

A, B and C are partners in a registered firm the trading profit 
of which is lls.3500/'. The partnership deed provides for the 
payment of salaries of Rs, 5000/- to A and Ks. 4000 to B and of 
interest Rs. 1000 to A, Rs. 1500 to B and Rs. 2CKX) to C, the 
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balance of profit and loss being divisible in the proportion of 10 % 

to A, 10% to B and S0% to C. 

According to the above jnethod this profit and loss account 
will be adjusted as under:— 



A 

B 

c 

Total 

Salary 

5000 

4000 

nil 

cooo 

Interest 

Balance of 

1000 

1500 

2000 

4500 

Loss 

-1003 

(minus) 

-1000 

(minuR) 

-SOOO 

(minus) 

-10000 

Total 

5000 

4500 

-6000 

3500 


(The above illustration is taken from the Report of 
the Income-tax Enquiry Committee 1936 P.23. Their 
recommendation has been embodied in the New Act 
as above.) 

“The result of this interpretation will be that A 
by reason of his 12 months activities in the business 
of the firm has earned an income (which is now 
assessable on salary etc. as soon as it is duo or payable) 
of Rs. 6000, B has earned an income of Rs. 4600 and 
C has suffered a loss of Rs. 6000. On this interpretation 
A’s share will be Rs. 6000/- (Profit) B’s share Rs .4500 
(Profit) and C will be entitled to sot off a loss of Rs.OOOO 
or carry it forward in case he cannot set it off. 

In case the assessee is a partner in an unregi- 
stered firm his share shall be determined in the same 
manner. 

Salary, commission or interest payable shall be 
totalled and then increased or dco'eased by his share 
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iutJ^e profit or loss of tho firm after deduction of 
salary, interest etc. payable to any partner. 

In case the share comes to loss it can carried 
forward or set off as already discussed. 

Should the firm he registered under the Act ? 

The New Income-tax Amendment Act require^ 
binder section 22) every assessee to declare in the 
return the names, addresses aiid respv3tivo shares of 
the partners of the business as well its branches if 
any. The Income-tax Officer has also been vested 
with a very wide discretion to assess an unrefifistered 
firm as a registered firm in case in Ins opinion the 
aggregate amount of Income.-tax and Super-tax 
payable by the partners will l>c greater than the 
amount which would be payable by the firm and the 
partners individually if the firm were treated as an 
a II registered firm {See 23 (5 B) ) 

Such being the case every firm shoiihl get itself 
registered provided it is constituted under a deed of 
partnership specifying the individual shares of partners. 
In case the partners have not ilrawn up any partner- 
ship deed, they can execute it and then apply for 
registration. 

The Income-tax Officer will not lose a cliance of 
treating an unregistered firm as a registered firm in 
ease he is of opinion that more tax will thus be reco- 
vered. Why should not then the assessee avail of the 
a<lvantages of registration when the total amount 
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payable by a registered firings partners comes to less 
than the amount payable by an unregistered firm. 


Illustration 

A and B are the partners of an unregistered firm. They have no 
source of income and get no salary or interest from the firm. Their 
shares are equal. Suppose the net profit of the firm is Rs. 2300. 

If the firm is treated as unregistered^ it shall be assessed on 
Rs. 2300/- and tax will be recovered on this amount. In case the 
firm is registered the sum payable by the firm as tax shall not be 
determined. Rs. 2300/- will be apix)rtioned between partners a**, A 
Rs. 1150, B Rs. 1150. These partners will be a'^sessable on theii 
total income including this share or the profit of the firm. In 
c.H8e the partners have no other source of income, their profit will 
amount to Rs. 1150/- each, which is non-taxable with the n^siiU 
that both the partner or the entire profit of the firm shall not have 
to pjiy any tax at all. 

2. A B C D is a registered firm. Its total assessable income i^ 
Rs-4S00/-. Partners have equal share.sand have no other source of 
income and also do not receive any salary, commission or interest 
from the firm. The entire profit of the firm will escape taxation 
each partner will get Rs. 1200/- only which is below the taxable 
limit. 


H. ABC is a registered firm whose total income is Rs. 6000/* 
A’s share is -/S/- while B’s & C’s share is Rs. -/4/- each in a Ruper. 
They have (say) no other income. A will get Rs. 3000/-, B Rs.lSOO/- 
and C Rs. 1500/-. B C will have to pay no Income-tiix, whereas A 
shall have to pay Income-tax on Rs. 3000/-. In ctse the firm wa^ 
as.sessed as an unregistered firm, tax would be payable on Rs. OOCK)/* 
at a ra^e applicable to tluit income. 

The assessee can calculate the profit in each case before applying 
for registration and the benefit of registration will then be clear 
to him 
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Computation of Income — New Rules 

In order to find the total income of an individual 
the followinf? income must be included (S. 16). 

1 . Sums deducted from salary payable by crown 
and to which sub-section (1) of sec. 7 of Income- 
tax Amendment Act applies. [Sec. 7 (1) says: — 
Tax shall not be payable in respect of any sum 
deducted from the salary payable by or on 
behalf of the crown to any individual being: a 
sum deducted in accordance with the condi- 
tions of his service for the purpose of securing: 
to him a deferred annuity or of making: provi- 
sion for his wife or children provided the sum 
so deducted shall not exceed one sixth of tlie 
salary.] 

2. Sums paid to etfect an insurance on the life of 
the assessee or on the life of his wife or 
her husband or in respect of a contract for a 
deferred annuity or in the case of a Hindu 
undivided family to effect an insurance on the 
life of any male member or his wife. 

(We have already dealt with this deduction 
under the head “partial exemption” in 
the first chapter.) 

(The maximum amount allowable is l/6th 
or Rs. 6000/- whichever is less. In 
case of a Hindu undivided family Rs. 
12000/- or l/6th wliicheveris less.). 
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Coritributio»« to any provident fmid to which 
the Provident Funds Act lh26 applies, (b) A 
recogrnised provident fund or an approved 
.*<11136^)111118(100 fund and interest on such 
eontrilmtions and accumulations thereof whicli 
i.'j exempt from tax. 

4. Shares in the income of an uiire(jisteted firm 
or an association of persons where the tax has 
already been paid on tlie income by the firm or 
association. 

The above sums are included to fiiui out 
total assessable income. A deduction will be 
ma<lc in respect of these sums from the 
Tneome-tax payable at the average rate for the 
total income. No deduction from Super-tax is 
afiv'eri in respect of these sums. 

(See also Chapter on Slab System part. II pagre 8). 

O S( i much income of your wile as arises directly 
nr indirectly from 

J. Her membership in a firm in wliich you 
are a partner, 

2. Assets transferred directly or indirectly 
to her by you otherwise than for 
adequate consideration or in coiinee- 
tion with an ag:re(^ment to live apart. 

t> So much income of your minor child as arises 
f'rcmi 

1. His (her) admission to the benefits of 



paftnership in a firm in wliieh you aiv 
a partner. 

2. Assets transferred directly to him (lier) 
hy you otherwise than for iuicquate 
cousideratioii unless slu' is h married 
daughter. 

7. 8o much of the income of any person or asso- 
ciation of persons as arises from assets trans- 
ferred to that person or association otherwise 
than for adequate conaideration for the hem^- 
fit of your minor child or wife or both. 

S. All income arising to any person hy virtue t)f 
a settlement or dfsi>osition whether revocable 
or not and whether effected before or after tlie 
coinmen<em(*nt of the fndian Fneome-tax Ac^t 
frojn assets, which remain assessees 
(settlers) property or hy virtue of a revf>cable 
transfer of assets. 

A settlement oi’transftM’ is revocabh*. if it 
contains any provision for the retransfer direct- 
ly or indirectly of the income to settler or 
transferor. It is also rev^ocahle if by it the 
transferor reserves a right to rtsassume power 
directly or indirectly ov(*r its incom«‘ or assets. 
In case any settelment is non-revocable for 
f) years (»r during tiie life time of settler and 
the transferf»r does not deriv^e any direct or 
indirect prf)fit from it after the transfer, tin* 
income arising from such settlement or transfer 
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shall not be included in the transferor’s total 
income. In case in future the power to revoke 
arises to the settler or transferor he shall be 
liable to be assessed as and when such power 
arises. 

Income from assets transferred to a person 
abroad for the purpose of avoiding Income- 
tax or Super-tax in the circumstances detailetl 
in section 44. 

The net effect intended is that whatever 

income belongs to a per.*<oii liable to Income- 

tax and Super-tax and becomes by means 

» 

of artificial set of transaction the income of 
somebody liable to pay less tax or no tax 
at all... such income shall for purposes of tax 
be treated as the income of the person to 
whom it really belongs. For instance where 
any income becomes payable to a non-resident 
by virtue of a transfer but the transferor 
acquires rights by virtue of which he can 
either immediately or in future enjoy income 
of such property... such income would be 
treated as the income of the person to whom 
it really belongs. 

Under the Income-tax Act 1922 one of the 
methods of avoiding the tax without breaking 
the law was to transfer the assets from which 
the income arose to a company resident abroad 
and then to receive payments in a form and 
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in such circumstances that the amounts 
received from the company were never in fa(;t 
repayable or repaid to it. 

Under the Amendment Act in case a person 
receives or becomes entitled to receive any 
sum paid or payable by way of a loan or 
repayment of a loan or any other sum, whicli 
is not paid or paj^able for full considertion in 
money or moneys worth by virtue of a transfer 
of assets whereby any income becomes pay- 
able to anj^ person non-resident or resident 
* but not ordinary resident in British India 
Such income will be treated as the income of 
such person. 

10. Income from securities, stocks or shares wli id i 
liave been sold before the dat(‘ of payment 
of the interest or dividend and repurchased 
subsequently ..shall be included in total income. 
(44 E & 44 F rejrardiiiia: which the Select 
Committee wrote as under : — 

“Section 44Eand44Faredesigfned to prevent 
avoidance of tax by what are known “Bond- 
Washinj?’’ Transactions, involving the manipu- 
lation of securities so that the securities will 
pass temporarily into the legal ownership of 
some second person who is either not liable 
at all or liable in a lesser degree to tax under 
such conditions that the interest on the 
securities is the income of the second person. 



1. In cH8e tho a^sesnee i« a partner of a firm, then 
whether the firm has made a profit or a loss, 
his sliare for inclusion in his total income 
(whether a net profit or loss) shall be taken 
to be any snlary, interest or commission or 
otlnT remuneration payable to him by the 
lirm in respect of the previous year increased 
or decreasetl respectively by Ins share in thi*. 
balance of the profit or loss of the. firm after 
the deduction of any interest, salary, commi- 
ssion or other remuneration payablt*. to any 
partjier in respect of the pr**.vious year. 

We have already explaine<l how pailners 
share will be found out iu our re»uarks under 
the head “re^fistration of firm”. The illustra- 
tion jafiven there applies both in tin*, case of a 
repfistered as well as an unregistered firm. 
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CHAPTER IV 

Assessment Proceduke 

i . '*J' ' ’ 

Assessment Procedure 

We have already explained that the New Amend- 
ment Act relieves the Income-tax Officer of the 
statutory liability of issuing returns. It is however 
expected that returns will be issued by him as before 
and that the special provisions regarding compulsory 
i'eturns will be used against those persons only who 
intentionally keep out of the way to avoid assess- 
ment. The assessee should however fully understand 
the extent of his liability which we have already 
explained by illustrations in a previous chapter. In 
every district the assessing authority is the Income-tax 
Officer while there is an Appellate aS well ks Itispect- 
ing Assistant Oomih'issioher' for every area. On receipt 
of tlie return the assessee should take special care to 
see that he puts on, the date of receipt of the return on 
the slip accompanying the return because the return 
has got to be submitted duly filled in within 30 days 
of the receipt thereof or within such period as the 
Income-tax Officer allows on application for extension. 
The return should be submitted to the Income-tax 
Officer who had issued the same. 
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Submitting the return 

The return should be carefully filled in before filing 
the same with the Income-tax Officer. The assessee 
should particularly note that the followingr particulars 
are given in the form at their proper places and that the 
return to be valid must be duly verified and signed. 

1. The assessment period must be clear from the 
return. Just before the verification is over the reader 
will find words “for the period ending” and here the 
last day of the previous year must be noted. Many 
returns have been held invalid or incomplete simply 
because the period for which the return was filed was 
not given, (see chapter on Eeturn in Part II.) 

2. Tlie return should bo signed and dated. 

«3. The income should be shown opposite the 
particular source to which it refers. 

4. In case the assesses is a firm, the names and 
shares of partners as well as the principal place of 
business and branches must be given. 

As a rule, the return should be filed within 60 days 
of public notice or within 30 days of individual notice. 
But there may be cases when it may not be possible 
for the assessee to do so. It may be that all the nece- 
ssary material for filing the return is not ready e.g. a 
businessman may not have completed and closed his 
accounts for the year ending 3Lst March by the end of 
the prescribed period for 30 days. In such case the 
assessee should send an application to the Income-tax 
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Officer requesting: him to allow some extensio)i for 
riling the return. Such application should be given 
as far as possible before the expiry of 30 days of 
receipt of individual notice or 60 days of publication 
of public notice. It is always a bad policy to send an 
application for extension on the last day of the period 
already allowed for filing the return. The assessee 
should note that although the Income-tax Officer has 
discretion to allow extension of time for filing of the 
return he is not bound to do so. Ordinarily adjourn- 
ments are granted in proper cases but the assessee 
should also apply only when they have some bonafide 
reason for doing so and not merely to postpone what 
some of them call “the evil day of assessment’’. The 
assessees sometimes do not prepare accounts or 
complete them thinking that adjournment can be gran- 
ted and when they receive the reply that “Return must 
be submitted atonce” they feel that injustice or hard- 
ship is being meted out to them. 

It is therefore i necessary that assesses should do 
their best to complete f^heir accounts in time and 
a-pply for extension of time if need be in bonafide 
cases. 

Verification of returns 

If the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that the return 
filed by the assessee is correct and complete he shall 

assess the total income of the assessee and shall 

« 

determine the sum payable on. such assessment. But 
it is seldom so, except in the case the basis of return of 
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salaries or ihcbrne from im'ruovable property when 
the Incomo-tax Offid^rckn liave^'feiutlientfc wrfication 
from the em]!^loye1r'ot munidiiikl' recodds.’ Jt'is 
such »»xceptional cases that ho fiotibe i« isshed. PkiW ' 
cularly in the case of all business a^sbssmehts arM ‘ 
generally in all cases when the Income-tax Officer is ' 
of opiriibh that Ihb' return filed is not correct or not 
properly filled in, lie^Will 'is'sue k notice calling? upon 
the assessee to produce his accourtts and feiifch other* 

I 

evidbnbe as he thinks best in support' bf his return. 
There is of course a justtfication for doinp' s‘6:‘ Tt’is'^‘ 
not possible in most cases for the Ihcome-tax Officer 

' • t 

to know anything about the amount of actually earned 
profit or even to know whether the figure given iti'the 
retuni is rig^it oHVroWg ’ before he has obtained iti- 
foi’matioii from thb assessee: AH* that he has in front 
of him is a return with a figure in it' shbwHig 'the* 
amount of profits. Ho may think ' that the fi'^gitro iti' 
too small but he cannot say why it is too small bef(n*e 
he has called for the evidence on which it is based. 
It is therefore to verify the correctness of the retiirii 
that he will issue a notice and call for proof of his 
income or loss as the case may be. Such proofs usurtjlly 
take the form of account books,. receipts etc. 


It is always in the best interest of the' assessee 
to keep his accounts etc. ready before hand i.e. 
immediately after the expiry of the accounting pericnl 
and before the Income-tax Officer calls upon him to 
produce them. On the day of appointment fixed by 
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the Income-tax Officer for the heariiij? of the 
RHsesKmenit,' asResMee must take all his account 
books; (of course lor the . period relevant to the 
assessmeiit year) with him. along with all .other proof 
ill SMjpport of his return. Generally the accounts, of 
the assessee are first examined hy the Inspector of 
Incoriie-tax'. To put in brief, the function of an 
Ins^ctor is just like that . of a private secretary. He 
will examinefhe account bookfe as well as the profit 
returned bv the asses.see, criti<^'ally sort out nil in- 
admis.sible items from the a-ssossee’s account books, add 
them M back, to the declared profit report regarding 
tlie*.' regularity ..or irregularity of the account 
books maintained by the asse.ssee and send in , his 
suggestions regarding the nctipil nsscssahle income of 
the assesee. . , , . 

In the return of income, only the net irioc^me from 

' * • , 

vaciov^s ^ sources is enteretl. How that^ .income has 
bemi ij^rrived at, can only be known after a perusal or 
examination of Jth^ profit and loss account A correct 
copy of sucli account should be giyeii to the Income- 
tax Inspector or the Income-tax Ofifioor as the case 
may be. 

I* 

Hearing of assessment 

In some cases’ the Income-tax Officer himself 
examines the account books without having them seen 

* t 

or checked by the Inspector. In other cases fh6 
Inspector first examines them and sends his report 
to the Iiieome-tax Officer. The assMK.see should note 
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that all expeusoj?, losses etc. incidental to his business, 
profession or vocation which he claims as a deduc- 
tion or set off against his entire gross income, can 
only be claimed at this stage of the proceedings i. e. 
when assessment, is being heard before the Income- 
tax Officer and therefore he should claim them 
before the Income-tax Officer at this time. The 
Income-tax Officer will hear what the assessee has 
got to say about the deductions, and then give his 
final findings allowing or disallowing the objections or 
deductions claimed. This order of the Income-tax 
Officer would be open to appeal where no new or 
fresh objection nob raised before the Income-tax Of ficer 
will be admissible without special permission of the 
Appellate Asstt. Commissioner. 

[Note;— After a return has been filed it is obligatory 
on the part of Income-tax Officer to issue a notice under 
section 23(2) calling upon tho as.sessee to produce such 
evidence as he thinks necessary to verify the correct- 
ness of the return filed by him. Tho Income-tax Officer 
usually issues notice under section 22(4) as well before 
making tho assessment requiring the assesses to 
prod nee such accounts as are specified in the notice 
on a date mentioned therein. Failure to comply with 
either of these 2 notices renders an assessee liable to 
exparte assessment as well as to penalty] 

Assessment to the best of judgment (exparte) 

The Income-tax Officer can proceed exparte and 
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assess to the best of his judgment in the following 
cases: — 

1. When the assessee inspite of the service of a 
notice under section 22(2) calling upon him to file the 
return, fails to file it with the Income-tax Officer 
within the prescribed period of 30 days or such further 
extended period as is allowed by the Income-tax 
Officer and does not file the return or a revised return 
before assessment. 

Note: — The Income-tax Ofiicereannot assess exparto 
simply on the ground of non-filing of the return after 
60 days of public proclamation under section 22 (1). 
To proceed exparto the Income-tax Officer must serve 
the assessee with a notice under section 22(2) individu- 
ally calling upon him to file the return. 

General practice 

It is very seldom that any Income-tax Officer makes 
an exparte assessment simply because the prescribed 
or allowed time limit for the filing of the return has 
expired. In practice almost in all cases, when the 
Income-tax Officer finds that the assessee has failed to 
file the return ho issues a notice under section 22(4) 
calling upon him to produce the accounts for the pro* 
vioiis year. If the assessee appears with his books 
of account in answer to this notice, he is allowed, even 
sometimes suggested to file the return. In case the 
return is filed, there is no exparte assessment. In case 
however the assessee produces no books or does not 
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turn tip, the Income-tax Officer proceeds to make the 
assessemeut exparte to the best of his judgment 
and determines the sum payable on the basis of 
such assessement. The assessee should therefore note 
that in case for any reason he has failed to file the 
return in time, lie must do so at any time before 
assessment as early as possible after the discovery of 
liis default. We have already explained that a pe^ialty 

can be imposed for non-filing of the return in time but 

' ' ' ' 

this will bo done in exceptional cases. 

2. In case the assessee fails to produce the account 
hooks when called upon to do so under a notice under 
section 22(4} or in case the assessee fails to produce any 
evhlence to support the return filed by him under 
section 23(2) tlie Income-tax Officer can proceed 
exparte iiispite of a return having been filed duly 
filled in. 

Consequences of an exparte assessment 

Exparte assessment is just like an exparte decree 
of a civil court. The assessment is made to t he best 
of the judgment of the Income-tax Officer. In many 
esses exparte assessment is made on an income "^hich 
is many times the actual income. NoW' Ufider the 
Indian Income-tax AiP^ndment Act 1939 the escaped 
income cau'be traced and assessed iipto 8 years i* e. in 
case the assessment results in assessment of an income 
which is less than the actual income, the escaped 
income can be roped in upto8 years <the new limita- 
tion under section 34) and in case the assessee has to 
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pay mum ill exparte assessment... there is np sense in 
not complying: with the notices of the Income-tax 
Officer and plotting: an exparte prejudicial order passed. 

Remedies of exparte assessment 

Under the [iicome-tax Act 1922 no appeal could 
be filed against exparte assessment. Now the assessee 
has both the remedies open to him. 

1. He can file an appeal against assessment under 
section 23(4) to the Appellate Assistant Commi- 
ssioner. 

2. He can apply to the Income-tax Officer under 
s(*ctioii 27 to re-open the case and to proceed 
with fresh assessment as he was prevented 
from sufficient cause from filing the return 
or producing the account books or producing 
evidence in support of his return by some 
sulficient cause. 

On aiipeal the Appellate Assistant Commissioner 
may reduce the assessment, annul the same or 
confirm it. He may also set aside assessment and 
direct fresh assessment. It is not however likely 
that t here will be much interference. In an exparte 
assessment the record is generally exparte and in- 
complete and the decision cannot but be based on the 
information on record. As the assessee did not rebut 
the same by appearing before the Income-tax Officer or 
by complying with the directions of the Income-tax 
Officer... the Appellate Assistant Commissioner will 
also be slow to interfere. 
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It is however expected that now when exparte 
aasessments have been made appealable, the Income- 
tax OflFioer will exercise his discretion more carefulh^ 
Only last year in one case the Income-tax Officer 
assessed an assessee on 8 times his income of the 
previous year simply because he failed to submit his 
return. Such assessments, it is believed, will now 
be quite rare. 

lu case the Income-tax Officer is satisfied that the 
assessee had some sufficient cause as claimed by him 
in his application the Income-tax Officer may set aside 
the exparte assessment and proceed to . make a fresh 
one. In case he is not thus satisfied ho will refuse to 
re-open the assessment. An application for the can- 
cellation of the exparte assessment must be filed 
within 30 days of receipt of notice of demand of such 
exparte a8ses.sment. An appeal lies against the refusal 
of the Income-tax Officer to reopen assessment. 

Payment of Tax 

The tax should be paid by the assessee within the 
time or by the date allowed to him in the notice of 
demand received from the Income-tax Officer. In 
case the notice of demand does not contain any date, 
then the assessee should pay the tax on or before the 
first day of second month following the date of the 
service of the notice or order demanding payment of 
tax. It is however seldom that no date is given in the 
notice of demand. The Central Board of Revenue has 
by its circular dated 26-4-1937 instructed all Income- 



tax Offioei^s to see that iu future the time allowed for 
payment except iu cases where the revenue is in 
danger, should be not less than 14 days. Every 
notice of demand is always accompanied with a challan 
which should be presented to the Reserve Bank of 
India or the Government treasury as advised in the 
notice together with the necessary amount of the tax. 
The bank or treasury will issue a receipt for the 
amount paid wliich should be safely kept by the 
assessec. 

Ill case the assessee fails to pay the tax within the 
time allowed by the Income-tax Officer, the latter may 
in his discretion direct that in addition to the amount 
of arrears a sum not exceeding the amount of unpaid 
tax be also recovered from him. The Income-tax Officer 
may impose a small penalty to start with and enhance 
it from time to time till tax has been paid but the 
total amount imposed as penalty shall not exceed the 
amount of Income-tax originally imposed. 

The tax should not be withheld simply on the 
ground that the assessee wants to prefer an appeal or 
because he has already filed an appeal against the 
assessment order of the Income-tax Officer. The 
Income-tax Officer however may on the assessee^s 
filing an appeal treat the assessee as not being in 
default as long as such appeal is not disposed of. He 
may also allow the assessee to deposit such amount of 
tax for which there is no dispute. So far as the 
realization of tax is concerned, the Income-tax 
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Oilicer is the sole authority for its realization and 
^fenerally Appellate A nthoritif^s not iiiterfer<» with 
Income-tax Officers orders in the matter of ronlization 
of tax. 


In case the assessee is, on account of any sufficient 
cause, unable to pay the tax within the time allowed 
by the Income-tax Officer he should atonce present an 
application to him praying for further time to deposit 
the amount of tax. In case the Income-tax Officer is 
satisfied reg<irding the bonafides of tln^ assesM*(‘. lu* 
will grant an extension. 
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CHAPTER V 


Joint Hindu family and partition 

Under the Income-tax Act 1922 ( sec. £5 A ) where 
at the time of assessment a member of Hindu 
undivided family ( assessed as such) claimed that a 
partition had taken place among the members of such 
family, the Income-tax Officer had to make necessarj^ 
enquiries and in case he was satisfied that a separation 
of members of the family had taken place and that 
joint family property liad been partitioned among 
various members in definite proportions, he had to 
record an order to that efi’ect. 

Tlie Income-tax Amendment Act has not changed 
this law but has made it more clear. The words 
“that a separation of the members of the family has 
taken place” are now <)mitted. The following 
extract from the speech of Sir N. N. Sircar Law 
member (Ex.) on 6-12-1938 will be read with interest 
“But from the point of view of the Income-tax Act 
the policy of the Act is more limited. They have not 
in every case got to make these enquiries, to find 
out what in law may amount to partition. If in 
fact, their properties are divided, they have separated 
and the properties e. g. if the properties have been 
divided by metes and bounds and not merely resting 
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on a mere declaration of intention and not merely 
resting on the division of the income... then this act 
will apply (and it will be held that partition has taken 
place).’* (Page 3963 Assembly Reports) 

It is thus clear that before an order under section 
26 A can be passed, it must be proved that a real 
partition of property has taken place. “Documents 
containing an unequivocal declaration of a desire to 
separate”... “a desire which never culminates in 
practice while the properties remain undivided and the 
members live together”... will not suffice to prove 
that partition has taken place for Income-tax purposes. 

Before passing any order the Income-tax Officer 
shall serve notices of enquiry on all the members of 
the family. 

Ill case the Income-ta.v Officer is not satisfied tliat 
a partition of property has taken place, he shall pass 
an order to this elFect and the joint family sliall 
continue to be assessed as a Hindu joint family as 
before. 

Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied iv^jar- 
ding partition of the property and passes an order to 
that effect... or wdiere any person has succeeded to 
a business, profession or vocation formerly carried on 
by a Hindu joint family whose joint property has 
been partitioned on or after the last day on which it 
carried on such profession, business or vocation, the 
Income-tax Officer shall make an assessment of the 
total income as if partition had taken place. The 
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result will be that each member or gfroup of members 
sliall in addition to any Income-tax for which he or 
it may be separately liable, be liable for a share of 
the tax on such income according to the portion of 
the joint family allotted to him. Assessment will 
be made on all members individually but all the 
members and groups of members whose property has 
been partitioned shall remain jointly and severally 
liable for the tax assessed on total income received 
by or on belialf of the joint Hindu family. 

Note — In our first cliaptor we explained that a 
share of income received from a joint Hindu family 
ns a member shall not bo inoliided in his total 
nssossmont of individual income. These remarks 
how(‘V(M’ shnll npply only so long as the joint Hindu 
family remains undivided and no ortlers under section 
25 A regarding parti ton are passed by the Income- 
tax Ofiieer. 

Assessment in case of probable departure from 
British India (S 24 A) 

When the Income-tax Officer finds that any 
assessee is leaving British India in the current year 
or soon afterwards and has no intention of returning, 
he shall serve a tiotice upon him calling upon him to 
furnish a return within a period not less than 7 days 
from the date of receipt of notice. After the expiry 
of this time limit, he may proceed to assess him on 
the following income : — 

1. Total income of the period from expiry of the 
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last previous year of which the income has 
been assessed in his hands to the probable date 
of departure from British India. 

2. In case he has not been previously assessed, 
then on the total income of the period upto the 
probable date of departure from British India. 

The assessment shall be made on the total income 
of each completed previous year included in such 
period, at a rate at which such income would have been 
charged had it been fully assessed and as respects the 
period from the expiry of the last of such completed 
years to the probable date of doparture, the Income- 
tax Officer shall estimate the total income of such 
person during such period and assess it at the rate 
in force for the financial year in which such 
assessment is made. 

No assessment shall bo made on income which is 
time barred for any action under section 34. 

Assessment of Co*owners 

Under the Income-tax Act 1922 the High Courts 
had held that when the property was owned jointly by 
two persons with definite shares, such persons were 
assessable on the income from such property as asso- 
ciation of individuals. 

Under the 1939 Amendment Act such persons are 
now not to be assessed as an association but their 
shares shall be included in their individual income. 

niustmtion 

A B own immovable property— not income whereas after 
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deducting all expenses is Rs. 2800/-. They arc co-owners with equal 
shares. Now they will not be assessed as A B, on the other hand 
incnme will be divided as A Rs. 1400/- B Rs. 1400/- and A will be 
assessed on Rs. 1400/- plus his other income from other sources. In 
a similar manner B will be assessed on Rs. 1403/- plus his income 
from other sources. In case the total income of A or B does not 
reach the assessable figure, no tax will be imposed on either of them. 

Discontinuance of business 

Section 44 of the Old Act has now been expanded 
and it has been clearly laid down that where any busi- 
ness, profession or vocation carried on by a firm or 
association of persons is dissolved, every person who 
was member of the firm at the time of discontinuance 
or dissolution shall be responsible individually as well 
as jointly for the amount of tax payable. 

Any person discontinuing any such business pro- 
fession or vocation must give a notice to the Income- 
tax Officer within 15 days of the discontinuance, a 
failure to give such notice renders him liable to a 
penalty which may be as great as the amount of tax. 

In case the assessee is a new firm and was never 
assessed under the Income-tax Act 1918, assessment 
will be made on income between the end of the year 
and date of discontinuance in addition to the assess- 
ment if any made on the income of the previous year. 

Illustration 

Diiiesh starts a press in 19.16 in the mouth of March. 

His income from 1. 4. 1936 to 31, 3. 1937 is Rs. 8000/- 

His income from 1. 4. 1937 to 31. 3. 1938 is Rs. 6000/- 
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Rs. 7000/- 


HU income from 1. 4. 193S to 31. 3. 1939 is 
He closes his business in December, 1939 
His income from 1. 4. 1939 to December 1939 is Rs. 2500/- 

He will be assessed as under, 

For 1937-38 he will be assessed on Rs. 8000/- 

For 1938-39 he will be assessed on Rs. 6000/- 

For 1939-40 he will be assessed on Rs. 7000/- 

In addition to the above assessment he will be assessed for 
1939-40 on Rs. 2500/- 

Incomc escaping assessment 

Section 34 of Income-tax Act 1922 which deals with 
Income-tax escaping assessment has been widened 
ill its scope. The Income-tax Officer must however 
now have some definite information before proceeding 
to act under this section. In case on the basis of such 
information the Income-tax Officer discovers that 
income, profits or gains have escaped assessment or have 
been assessed at too low a rate or have been allowed 
excessive relief under this Act he shall call upon the 
assessee to file a return and then assess or reassess 
such person. The Amendment Act has extended the 
period within which Income-tax Officer could take 
action from one year to 8 years in case in which 
the information is that the assessee has deliberately 
furnished inaccurate particulars or concealed the 
particulars. In other cases the limitation is 4 
years. 

In case the income or profits relate to a year ending 
prior to commencement of the New Amendment Act 
or where the assessment is to be made on a person 
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deemed to be agent of a non-resident, the limitation 
shall be one year only. 

At present there is no time limit for completing 
assessment proceedings begun in time. The Amend- 
ment Act S. 34 (2) provides that in case the 
assessee has concealed the particulars, or deliberately 
supplied inaccurate particulars, proceedings must not 
only be begun within 8 years but also finished in 
this period. In other cases the assessment must be 
completed within 4 years. The time will be counted 
from the end of the year in which the income, profits 
or gains were first assessable. 

Illustration 

]. A files a return of income from the accounting period ending 
31. 3. 1941. In this he deliberately conceals an income of Rs. 2200/- 
received on account of interest. Now this income is ordinarily 
assessable in 1041-42 i.e the year ending 31. 3. 1942. The Income-tax 
Officer may take action and complete assessment of this income 
upto 8 years i.e. uptoSl. 3. 1950. 

2. A files a return of income but is under assessed. He did 
not give any false particulars or conceal his income. In the above 
case the maximum time limit will expire on 31. 3. 1946. 

Note: — If on hearing the assessees explanation 
the Income-tax Officer finds that no income escaped 
assessment he will take no further step. He cannot 
touch the original assessment even if he finds that the 
original assessment was rather heavy. 

Change in the constitution of firm or succession 

The principle that “assessment on the profits of 
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the previous year should be made on the person who 
received the profit’’ has been followed in various 
sections of the New Act. Section 26 of the Income-tax 
Act which provides for eases of chanf^e in constitution 
of a firm has been amended with the result that 
now in case at the time of assessment it is found 
that a change has taken place in the constitution of 
the firm or that the firm has been newly constituted, 
the assessment shall be made on the firm as consti- 
tuted, The income of the previous year thus assessed 
shall be apportioned between the partners who in 
such previous years were entitled to receive it and 
partners will bo individually assessed on their total 
income including their share of income in such firm. 
In case however, the tax cannot be recovered from 
any partner, it shall be received from the newly 
constituted firm. 

In case it is found that a person carrying on 
business, profession or vocation has been succeeded 
in such capacity by another person, the succeeded 
person as well as the successor will only be assessed 
in respect of their actual income of the previous year. 
In other words ordinarily the successor will not be 
liable for the income of the succeeded person as he 
did not receive the profit of the previous’ year. The 
successor shall be liable to pay tax on his “former 
owners” income in the following cases: — 

1. When the person succeeded cannot be found. 

In such case the assessment of profits of the 
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year ia which suocessiou took place upto the 
date of saccessioa and for the year proceeding 
that year shall be made on the successor in 
the same manner as it would had been done 
on the person succeeded. 

2. When the tax in respect of the assessment 
made for either of each year assessed on the 
person succeeded cannot be recovered from 
him, it shall be recovered from the successor 
who in turn shall be entitled to recover it 
from the person succeeded. 

It will thus be seen that the New Amendment 
Act intends to recover tax from the person who 
received and enjoyed the profits and makes new 
partners or successor liable only in case the tax 
cannot be realised from the succeeded person. Under 
the Old Act the assessment was made on the successor 
or new constituted firm us if the income had been 
earned by them which resulted in great hardship in 
many cases. 

Ilhtstraiion 

A B C D is a firm (registered) carrying on business. 
C and D retire and X Y join the firm. At that time of 
assessment of 1939-40 it is discovered by the Eneomo-tax Officer 
that the finn A B C D has been reconstituted. The income of 
the previous year was R^. 5100/-. How will the firm be 
assessed ? 

Ans. The newly constituted firm shall be assessed on Rs. 5100/- 
Tho above profit will be apportioned between the partners who 
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were in the previous year entitled to the same. Suppose the 
partners had equal shares Bs 1275/> i.e. l/4th of profit will be 
included in the share of each partner and each of them will be 
assessed on his total income including this share. In case tax 
cannot be recovered from any partner or partners, the newly 
constituted firm A B C D will be liable to pay the amount. 

Under the Old Act the entire tax was to be re- 
covered from the newly constituted firm and not from 
the previous partners although it were they who 
actually got the profits. 

The Delhi Syndicate Company is owned by A and B partners. 
They sell the company with all its rights, assets or liabilities 
to M/S. X and Y. At the time of assessment proceedings it is 
found that M/S. X and Y have succeeded to this business. 

X Y will not be liable to Income-tax in respect of profits which 
were earned by A and B except when A and B cannot be traced or 
when tax cannot be recovered from A and B, 

Place of assessment (sec 64) 

Where an assessee carries on business at any place 
he shall be assessed by the Income-tax Officer of 
the area in which that place is situated or in case 
the business is carried on in more places than one, by 
the Income-tax Officer of the area in which the 
principal place of business is situated. In all other 
cases the eissessee shall be assessed by the Income-tax 
Officer of the area in which he resides. 

In order to prevent assessees from raising questions 
of jurisdiction and thereby obstructing Income-tax 
proceedings, the Amendment Act provides that 
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“the place of assessment shall not be called in 
question by an assessee if he has made a return under 
section 22 (1) stating therein his principal place of 
business or profession or vocation and if he has not 
made such a return he shall not be allowed to object 
to place of assessment after the expiry of the time 
allowed by notice under section 22 (2) of section 34 
for the making of a return.” 

Ilhistration 

1. An Income-tax Officer publishes an advcrtismont in press 
calling upon all assessees to file a return of income. In case 
any assessee wants to question the ]>lacc of assessment he should 
put in his objections within 60 days of its publication with the 
Income-tax Officer. In case he does not do so and sends his 
return with the principal place of business shown he shall be 
deemed to have submitted to jurisdiction and will be estopped 
from questioning it later on . 

2. An assessee is served with a notice under section 22 (2). 
In case he wants to file any objection regarding place of 
assessment, he must do so within the time allowed for the 
filing of return. 

The Income-tax Officer must refer to Commissioner 
before assessment in case the assessee raises objection 
regarding place of assessment unless of course he is 
satisfied with the correctness of the assessees claim. 

[ 64 (section) (2) (3). ] 

Penalties under the New Act 

Under the Indian Income-tax Act 1922 the Income- 
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tax Officer, Assistant Commissioner or Commissioner 
of Income-tax were authorised under section 28 to 
impose a penalty on account of concealment of income 
or deliberate furnishinfl: of incorrect income resultingr 
in the income escaping taxation. The maximum 
penalty imposable was the amount of tax which would 
have been avoided if the income shown by the assessee 
were taken as correct. (Sec. 28 .) 

The penalty section has been completely recast and 
altered with a view to give Income-tax Department 
more effective means of dealing with illegal evasion. 
The penalty has been increased from the amount of 
tax to one and a half times the amount of tax which is 
to include Income-tax as well as Super-tax. It is now 
imposable in the following cases : — 

1. Concealment of particulars of his income or 
deliberately furnishing inaccurate particulars of 
such income. (Penalty 1'/* times the tax which 
would have been avoided had this income been 
taken as correct). 

2. Failure to file a return without reasonable 
cause after the Income-tax Officer has by public 
notice called upon assessee to file a return 
within 60 days. In case the assessee’s income 
is less than Rs. 3500 no penalty will be imposed. 

3. Failure to file a return without reasonable cause 
after service of an individual notice under 
section 22 (2) within the time allowed and in 
the manner required. 
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4. Non-compliance without reasonable cause of 
orders under section 22 (4} calling accounts or 
under sec. 23 (2) calling upon assessee to pro- 
duce evidence in support of his return. 

In cases 2 and 3 the penalty shall be, in addition to 
the amount of Income-tax or Super-tax, an amount not 
exceeding IV* times the tax imposed. 

In cases 1 an 1 4 the maximum penalty shall be 
one and a half times the tax which would have been 
avoided had the income returned been accepted as 
correct and shall be in addition to the amount of tax. 

( Income-tax and Super-tax ) 

The assessees should clearly note that they can 
never now stand to gain by keeping mum, showing no 
accounts and not producing necessary evidence. Now 
they stand the risk of not only being assessed to a 
high figure under sec. 23 (4) but also of being made 
to pay IV 2 times the tax imposed in addition to the tax 
ordinarily imposable upon their income. 

Exceptions 

1. where a person has failed to comply with a 
notice under sec. 22 (2) (individual notice call- 
ing forth a return) or sec. 34 ( escaped income) 
or in other words if the assessee does not file 
a return of income although called upon to do 
so by an individual notice and afterwards proves 
that he had no income liable to tax, the penalty 
imposed sliall not exceed Bs. 25/ only. 
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2. la case the assessee’s income is less than 
Be. 3500/- no penalty shall be imposed upon him 
for failure to file a return inspite of service 
throa8:h public notification only, (notan indivi- 
dual notice under section 22 ( 2 )) 

3. No penalty shall be imposed upon a person 
assessable as an asfent of a non-resident unless 
an individual notice is served on him under 
section 22 (2) or under section 34. 

To pervent arbitrary exercise of discretion of 
imposinsr of penalties by the Income-tax Officer, it 
has been provided that the Income-tax Officer shall 
not impose any penalty under this section without 
the previous approval of Inspecting Assistant 
Commissioner of Income-tax. 

The order imposing penalty is also open to 
appeal. 

Another case of penalty 

In case the Income-tax Officer or Assistant 
Commissioner finds that profits of a registered firm 
have not been distributed according to partnership 
deed and that any partner has thereby returned his 
income below its real amount, he may impose a penalty 
which may be as great as iVs times the amount of tax 
which would have been avoided if the income returned 
had been accepted as correct. No further adjustment 
or refund shall be claimable by any other partner by 
reason of such imposition of penalty. ( Section 28 (2) ) 
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Asscssecs rislit to be heard before penalty imposed 

Before penalty is imposed the assessee must be 

I* 

heard or allowed a reasonable opportunity of being 
heard. In case once penalty has been imposed, no 
prosecution for an offence under this Act can be 
instituted. 

Where any penalty or tax is due in consequence 
of an order pnssed under this Act, the Income-tax 
Officer shall serve upon the assessee or any other 
person liable with a notice of demand specifying 
the sum so payable. 

Appearance by representatives 

Any assessee who is entitled or required to attend 
before any Income-tax authority otherwise than when 
required under section 37 to attend personally for 
examination on oath may either appear personally 
or as under, 

1. through a relative authorised by him in writing, 

2. through a person regularly employed by the 
assessee, 

3. through a lawyer, 

4. through an accountant, 

6. through an Income-tax practitioner not being 
disqualified. 

Accountant means registered accountant or a 
member of an association of accountants recognised by 
Central Board of Revenue. 
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Income-tax practitioner me^n3 any. person who 
has appeared before any Income-tax authority on 
behalf of any assessee otherwise than in the capacity 
of an employee or relative of the deceased. In other 
words all Income-tax experts who were practising 
before 1. 4. 1938 are eligible to act as Income-tax 
practitioners. Accountants (with an examination quali- 
fication recognised by Central Board of Revenue)or per- 
sons who have such qualifications as the Central Board 
of Revenue prescribes are eligible to act as Income-tax 
practitioners. Dismissed Government servants will 
not be eligible to act as Income-tax practitioners. 

Rectification of mistake 

The Commissioner of Income-tax, or Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner may at any time within 
4 years (from the date of any order passed by in 
appeal or review under section 33 ( in case of 
Commissioner of Income-tax) and the Income-tax 
Officer may at any time within 4 years from the 
assessment order passed by him on his own motion 
rectify any mistake apparent from the record of the 
appeal, revision or assessment and may within the 
said period of 4 years rectify such mistake which has 
been brought to his notice by an assessee. 

The New Amendment Act has increased the time 
limit from one year to 4 years but no such rectification 
shall be made of any mistake in any order passed 
more than one year before commencement of Indian 
Income-tax Act (Amendment) 1939. 
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Employers liability or deiluction at source 

The amended section 18 casts upon an employer 
the responsibility of recovering Income-tax as well as 
Super-tax on the amount payable at the rate represen- 
ting the average of the rates applicable to the estimated 
total income of the assessee under the head “Salaries”. 
The tax is to be deducted monthly and remitted to 
Income-tax Officer salaries branch. 

In case of making any payment to a non-resident 
any person responsible for such payment must 
deduct it at maximum rate and Super-tax at the rate 
or rates applicable to the estimated total income of 
the assessee under this head. 

The employer can at the time of making any 
deduction increase or reduce the amount to bo 
deducted in order to adjust any excess or deficiency 
arising out of any previous deduction or failure to 
deduct by salaries is meant every item assessable as 
“salary”. 

The person responsible for paying any income 
chargeable under the head “securities” shall at the 
time of payment deduct Income-tax at the maximum 
rate. Similarly now any person responsible for 
paying to a person not resident in British India any 
interest not being interest on securities or any sum 
chargeable under this Act must deduct Income-tax 
at maximum rate unless he is himself liable to pay 
it as an agent. 



Failure to deduct such tax renders the employer 
or the person responsible for payment liable for the 
tax as if he was an assessee in default. 

Powerf of the lncome«tax Officers to call for 

information 

In addition to the powers of Income-tax Officer or 
Assistant Commissioner to require any firm or Hindu 
undivided family to furnish him with a return of 
members of the firm and to call upon guardian or 
trustees to furnish a return of the names and persons 
for whom he was a trustee or agent, the following addi- 
tional powers have been given by the New Amendment 
Act. The Income-tax Officer may now require an 
assessee to furnish a statement of the names and 
addresses of all persons to whom he has paid in any 
year rent, interest, commission, royalty or annuity 
amounting to more than Rs. 400/- together with 
particulars of such payment. 

Refund under the New Act 

The Income-tax Amendment Act (1939) has made a 
sweeping change in the provision relating to Income- 
tax Refund. Section 48 of the Income-tax Act 1922 
has been substituted by a new section and section 
48 A has been omitted. It will not now be necessary 
for a partner of a registered firm to apply for refund 
because his income was liable to be assessed on a 
lower rate and the firm profits had been charged 
at the maximum rate. The amended section 23 of 
the Income-tax Act 1939 does away with cumbersome 
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procedure-firstly charfiring at maximum rate and 
flubsequently refunding on application of partners, 
by prescribing that the sum payable by the firm shall 
not be determined but on the other hand profit and 
loss will be apportioned among partners and consi- 
dered while assessing them individually. 

The new' section 48 has been made quite simple. 
It provides that any assesseo who satisfies the Income- 
tax Officer or any other officer appointed for this 
purpose that the amount of tax paid by him for any 
year exceeds the amount for which he is properly 
chargeable under the Act for that year, he shall be 
entitled to a refund of such excess. 

The Appellate Assistant Commissioner in the 
exercise of his appellte powers or the Commissioner 
in exercise of his appellate powers or powers of 
revision if satisfied to the like effect shall cause a 
refund to be made by the Income-tax Officer of 
any amount found to have been wrongly paid or paid 
in excess. 

Incase income of one person is included under 
the Indian Income-tax Act in the total income of 
another person the latter person shall bo entitled to 
claim relief. 

The new refund section does not however validate 
any objection or appeal which is otherwise invalid 
or authorise the revision of any assessment which 
has become final or conclusive or review by any 
officer of any judgment which is eubject to any 
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appeal or revision or any action where any relief 
is specifically provided for in the Act or to entitle 
any person to claim a tax payable before the comme* 
ncement of Income-tax Amendment Act 1939, which 
he would not be entitled to claim but for the passing: 
of this Act. ( Amendment ) 

Illustrations 

1. A firm is assessed on an income of Rs. 3200/-. The assessec 
does not file an appeal to the Appellate Assistant Commissioner of 
Income-tax. He cannot apply for refund under this section 48. 

2. On account of non-compliance with the terms of notices 
issusd by the Income-tax Officer A is assessed under section 
23 (4) to Income-tax on an amount which is four times his actual 
income. He cannot apply for refund on the ground that tax 
paid by him exceeds the amount by which he was properly 
chargeable under the Act. In this case A had two other remedies 
specifically provided for by the Act. He could give an application 
under section 27 praying for the setting aside of exparte 
assessment or file an appeal against the assessment order. 

Some instances in wfiicli Refund may he applied for 

1. Where tax has been deducted at source 
without giving: deduction on account of 
life insurance premium. 

2. Where tax has been deducted from income to 
which this Act does not apply. 

3. Where tax has been paid on an assessment 
under section 23 (4) before it is reopened 
under section 27. 

Where tax has been deducted from interest 
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on securities at a higher rate and the assessee 
satisfies the Income-tax Officer that his income 
was below the minimum amount chargeable 
with Income-tax. 

Limitation for claims to refund 

The limitation period for claiming refunds has 
been increased by the Income-tax Amendment Act 
(sec. 60) from one year to 4 years. The limitation 
period shall be counted from the last day of the 
financial year commencing next after the previous 
year in which the income arose, accrued or was 
received in British India or brought into British 
India. 

In case the claim is regarding refund of Income- 
tax or Super-tax paid prior to the commencement 
of Income-tax Amendment Act 1939, the claim shall 
not be allowed unless it is made within one year 
from the following dates whichever expires later : — 

1. Last clay of the year in which tax was 
recovered. 

# 

2. Last day of the financial year commencing 
after the expiry of previous year in which 
the income arose on which tax was recovered. 

Illustration 

1. A company distributes dividends and pays tax on them in July 
1938. The tax has been charged at maximum rate. One 
of the shareholders A has non-taxable income. Within what 
time can A apply for refund ? 

Ans, Within one year from 31-12-1938 or 31-3-1940, which- 
ever expires later i. e. upto 31-3-1941, 
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CHAPTER VI 


Appeal Against Assessment 
or Other Orders 

Orders against which appeal lies (S SO) 

The New Amendmeut Act has practically made 
every order prejudicial to the assessee open to appeal. 
Even an exparte assessment agrainsb which under 
the previous law no appeal lay has now been made 
appealable. 

The assessee can now file an appeal in tlie 
following cases: — 

1. Against assessment to tax under section 21 j 

(ordinary assessment) or under section 27 regarding 
assessment after cancelling exparte assessment under 
section 23 (4). ^ 

2. Against the amount of loss computed under 
section 24. (According to tlie New Law if in the course 
of assessment of the total income of any assessee it 
is established that a loss of profits or gains has 
taken place which he is entitled to have set off 
under section 24 the Income-tax Officer shall notify 
to the assessee by order in writing the amount of 
the loss as computed by him for the purposes of 
this section. 
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3. Afrainst the amount af tax determined tinder 
section 23 or section 27. 

4. In case the assesseo denies his liability to be 
assessed under this Act. 

5. Against the order or refusal of Income-tax 
Officer to register a firm under section 2G A. 

6. Against an order refusing to make a fresh 
assessment under section 27. 

7. Against an order under section 25 (2) direct- 
ing recovery of a penalty on account of non- 
intimation of discontinuance of business within 16 
days of discontinuance. 

8. Against an order under section 25A regarding 
assessment after partition or in which partition of 
joint Hindu family is involved. 

9. Against an order under section 26 (2) regarding 
assessment on a successor. 

10. Against penalty imposed by Income-tax 
Officer under 44 E (6) L (on account of failure to 
supply particulars regarding securities of which he 
was the owner inspite of a notice to this eflFect) or 
under 44P (5) (failure to furnish any particulai's 
required under section 44). 

11. Against penalty order under section 46 (1) 
on account of default in the payment of tax. 

12. Against penalty under section 28 regarding 

concealment of income or supplying incorrect 
particulars. 
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13. Against refusal of .an Income-tax Officer 

to allow a claim to a refund under section 48, 49 or 

49 F or to the amount of refund under any of these 
sections. 

14. In case the assessee is a company— against an 
order under section 23A regarding assessment of 
individual members of the firm or company. 

No appeal shall however be entertained against 
an order under section 46 (1) imposing a penalty for 
non-payment of tax unless tax has been paid. 

Incase the partners of a firm are individually 
assessable on their shares of the total income of the 
firm, ho or they cannot appeal against the assess- 
ment of his or their total income to get relief 
against any matter determined by the order assessing 
the firm. He should get relief, appeal against 
the order of the Income-tax Officer determining the 
total income of the firm or the apportionment thereof 
between several partners. 

Illustration 

A B is a registered firm and is a^sewed as such. The 
tax payable by the firm shall not be determined but total 
income of each partner of a firm including his share of 
profits of the firm A B shall be asscised. 

Supppose A B have equal shares and income of the previous 
year was Rs. 4800/-. It will be divided as under:— 

A. Rs. 2400/- B. Rs. 2400/- 

Suppose A is assesssd on Rs. 2400/- (liis share in the profits 
of the registered firm) plus Rs. 4000/- his iUeomc from other 
sources or total assessment Rs. 6400/-. 
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He can file an appeal against his assessment of Rs. G4(XV- 
and attack the assessment of his income from other sources 
only. In case he wants to attack any matter determined by 
the order assessing the firm on his share, he must file an 
appeal against the order determining the total income of the 
firm or the apportionment of profit among various partners. 

Similarly in case individual members of a firm are 
assessed under section 23 (A) and any member wants to 
attack any matter determined by such assessment, he 
should appeal against under section 23 A and not 
against the order assessing his total income. 

Filing the petition 

The appeal should be filed to the Appellate Assistant 
Commissioner within 30 days of receipt of the notice of 
demand relating to the assessment or penalty objected 
to or of the intimation of the order of the Income-tax 
Officer refusing to register a firm under sec. 25 (A) 
or of the date of refusal to make a fresh assessment 
under sec. 27 or of the intimation of an order under 
sec. 23 A (1) or under sec. 48, 49 and 49 P. In other 
words appeal must be filed within 30 da 3 's of receipt 
of notice of demand or intimation of order under other 
sections. In case of appeal against refusal to reopen 
assessment the time is 30 days from date of the refusal 
to make fresh assessment. The appeal should be in 
the prescribed form and verified in the prescribed 
manner and all grounds of appeal should be clearly 
set out as ordinarilj^ new or fresh objection or 
objections or contentions not raised before Income-tax 
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OflBcer are not allowed to be raised in appeal. The 
Appellate Assistant Commissioner may at the 
hearing of the appeal allow the appellant to go intcT 
any ground of appeal not specified in the ground of 
appeal if he is satisfied that omission of that ground 
of appeal was not wilful or unreasonable. 

The petition of appeal should bear the necessary 
court fees stamp affixed thereto. (Fn Punjab Re.l/-) and 
the notice of demand should be sent enclosed with it. 
The copy of the assessment order should not be 
enclosed. 

Hearing of appeal 

The Appellate Assistant Commissioner will fix 
a date for the hearing of the appeal and inform 
the appellant. Under the New Amendment under 
section 31 the Income-tax Officer shall have the right 
to be heard either in person or by a representative. 
On the date fixed the Appellate Assistant Commi- 
ssioner will hear the assessee and the Income-tax 
Officer and then give his own findings. 

The powers of the Appellate Assistant Commissioner 

1. He can confirm, reduce, enhance or annul 
the assessment. In case of assessment of a firm 
he can authorise the Income-tax Officer to 
amend accordingly any assessment made on 
any partner of the firm. 

2. He can set aside assessment and direct fresh 
assessment and if necessary order determina- 
tion of tax on such assessment. 
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3. Against other orders confirm, vary or cancel 
them. 

4. Enhance or reduce penalty or assessment. 

5. In case under section 25A regarding assessment 
of joint Hindu family, may confirm such order 
or cancel it or direct further enquiry or direct 
an assessment under section 25 A (2). 

In case the Appellate Assistant Commissioner 
desires to pass an order enhancing assessment or 
penalty he shall not do so unless the assessee has had 
a reasonable opportunity to show cause against such 
enhancement. 

Higher Appeal (New) 

An appeal lies against the orders of the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner in the following cases: — (S 32) 

1. Against order under section 28 imposing a 
penalty on the appellant. 

2. Against order enhancing the assessment or a 
penalty imposed under section 28 (for conceal- 
ment of income or supplying incorrect parti- 
culars) or sec. 41 E (6) or 44 F (5).failure to 
give particulars under s.^ction 44). 

The appeal should be filed within 30 days of the 
receipt of the order and should be in the prescribed 
form and verified in the prescribed manner. 

Appellate Tribunal 

The new amended section 6A provides for the 
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appointment of an Appellate Tribunal but on account 
of the possibility of undue dis-location of work, the 
appointment of this Appollate Body shall come into 
force on such date within 2 years on which the 
Government issues notification to this effect. The 
Tribunal shall consist of not more than 10 members (an 
equal number of judicial and accountant members). 

A judicial member shall be a person who has exer- 
cised the powers of a District Judge or who possesses 

such qualifications as are necessary for appointment to 
such post. 

An accountant member shall be a person who 
lias practised for 6 years as a registered accountant. 
The judicial member will be the president. The 
Tribunal shall work in benches consisting of equal 
number of judicial and accountant members but not 
less than two and not more than 10. In case of 
equal division, the president shall then refer it 
to one or more members of the Tribunal and the 
point shall be decided according to the opinion of 
the majority of those who previously heard it and 
who hear it on reference by the president. 

After the appointment of such Tribunal section 
32 of the Indian Income-tax Act shall be rendered 
ineffective and no appeals will lie to the Commi- 
ssioner against the orders of the Assistant Commi 
ssioners as referred to above. 

Jurisdiction of the New Appellate Tribunal 

An assessee who is aggrieved by an order passed 
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by an Appellate Assistant Commissioner under 
section 28 (imposinfi^ penalty) or under section 31 
(while exercising his appellate powers) will be 
entitled to appeal to the Appellate Tribunal within 
60 days of the date on which he is served with notice 
of such order. It will also be open to the 
Commissioner in case he objects to any order passed 
by Assistant Commissioner (Appellate) in appeal, to 
direct the Income-tax Officer to appeal to the 
Tribunal at any time before the expiry of 60 days 
from the date of the order. The asscssee’s appeal 
must be accompanied by a fee of Bs. 100/- and the 
assessees as well as the appeal filed by Income-tax 
Officer at Commissioner’s directions must be in the 
prescribed form, verified in the prescribed manner. 
The Appellate Tribunal may, after giving both 
parties to the appeal an opportunity of being heard, 
pass such orders as it thinks fit and communicate 
it to the assessee as well as the Commissioner. The 
orders ot the Tribunal shall be final unless the High 
Court on reference under section 66 directs otherwise. 

After the Appellate Tribunal has been appointed, 
the Commissioner of Income-tax shall not excercise 
his powers of revision under section 33 or appeal 
under section 32 as these powers shall become vested 
in the Appellate Tribunal. 

The Appellate Tribunal can also like Commissioner 
or Assistant Commissioner of Income-tax office, rectify 
any error apparent from the record. But in case 
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The appeal to the Tribunal will lie on a question 
of law 88 well as fact. 

Reference to High Court 

The assesseo may within 60 days of receipt of 
notice of an order under section 33 (4) (i.e. an order 
by the Tribunal after hearing assessee) require the 
Tribunal in case any question of law is involved to 
refer the question to the High Court, Such 
application shall be accompanied by a fee of one 
hundred rupees and the Appellate Tribunal shall 
within 90 days of receipt of such application draw 
up a statement of the case and refer it to High Court. 

In case the Appellate Tribunal refuses to state 
the ease, the assessee may within 30 days from the 
date on which he receives notice of refusal withdraw 
his application and get back his Its. 100/" 

The Commissioner may also require the Appellate 
Tribunal to refer any question of law but it shall 
not-be necessary for him to pay any fee of Rs. lOOA 

In case Appellate Tribunal refuses to state the 
case on the ground that no question of law is involved 
the assessee or the Commissioner may apply to the 
High Court and the High Court if satisfied may 
require the Appellate Tribunal to state the case. 
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In case Appellate Tribunal rejects application on 
the ground of its being time-barred, the assessee 
or Commissioner may within 2 months from date 
on which notice of rejection is served, apply to the 
High Court and the High Court may require the 
Appellate Tribunal to treat the application as 
within time. 

The High Court may refer the case back to the 
Appellate Tribunal or after hearing decide the 
points of law involved. 

So long as Appellate Tribunal not set up 

It will take some time before the Appellate 
Tribunal is set up. The Government lias given an 
assurance in the Assembly that this will not take 
more than 2 years. So long as the Appellate Tribunal 
is not appointed : — 

1. Appeal will lie from the orders of the Appellate 
Assistant Commissioner as above said. 

2. The assessee can approach the Commissioner 
by application under sec. 33 for review of 
any order passed by any officer subordinate 
to him. The Commissioner of Income-tax 

- however cannot exercise his power of review 
or revision in any case where more than a 
year has elapsed since the passing of the last 
order by the subordinate authority without 
first consulting the Central Board of Revenue. 
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The assessee should therefore apply to the 
Commissioner within dne year of the order 
of subordinate Officer. The Commissioner 
of Income-tax ordinarily does not interfere 
in a case in which appeal can be filed or in 
which appeal is pending. 

Reference to High Court 

We have already dealt with reference to High 
Court from the orders of the Appellate Tribunal. So 
long as Appellate Tribunal is nob appointed^ remarks 
given there regarding reference to High Court will 
apply for reference from Commissioner’s orders. In 
brief the procedure is as under:— 

1* The Commissioner can, of his own motion or 
reference from Income-tax Authority subor- 
dinate to him, refer a case to High Court if 
a point of law is involved. 

2. Within GO days of the date of service of an 
order under section 31 or sec. 32 or under sec. 
34 the assessee may apply to the Commissioner 
to refer to High Court any point of law 
arising out of such order. The application 
shall be accompanied by a fee of Rs. 100/- and 
the Commissioner shall draw up a case 
within 60 days of receipt of such application 
and refer it with his opinion. 

3. In case the Commissioner decides the 
question in assessee’s favour or rejects it on 
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the fi^round of its being time-barred or in case 
he refuses to state the case the assessee can 
withdraw his application in which case the 
fee paid shall be refunded. 

4. If Commissioner refuses to state the case on 
the ground that no question of law arises the 
assessee may within 6 months of receipt of 
notice of refusal apply to High Court and 
High Court if satisfied may call upon the 
Commissioner to state the case. 

In case the Commissioner rejects the application 
on the ground of its being time-barred the 
assessee may apply to High Court within two 
months and the High Court, if satisfied, may 
order the Commissioner to treat this appli- 
cation as within time. 

6. The High Court can return the case or call 
for a better statement. 

7. The High Court shall, after hearing, decide 
the question of law. 

(The original section regarding appeals is given 
in the Appendix to the Second Part). 
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PART 11 

CHAPTER 1. 

Slab System or the System of Charging 

Incometax Under the Incometax Amendment 

Act 1939. 

Under the Indian Incometax Act 1922 Income- 
tax was charged according to “Step System*^ i. e. 
npto a certain limit the whole income was taxed at 
a specified rate and as soon as the income exceeded 

that limit the entire income was taxed at a 

higher rate e. g. from Rs. 2000/- to 5000/- of income, 
tax was chargeable at 6 pies a rnpee bat in case the 
income reached Bs. 5100/-, the entire income (not 
only the excess over Bs. 5000/') became chargeable 
at 9 pies per rupee. This system was defective in 
that the actual tax payable on various ranges of 
income was excessive as compared with that on 
income above and below* Thus an assesses with 
income of Bs. 14999/- had to pay Bs. 1015/- as 
compared with Bs. 1399/- tax payable on an income 
of Bs, 15500/- an increase of Rs. 334. tax on an 
increase of Bs. 501/- in income. 

As a result of this feature, many assessees used 
to claim bad debts etc. not strictly allowable within 



the year in order to keep their inoome below a 
particular limit with a corresponding tendency on 
the part of many incometax officers to endeavour 
to beep the computation above that limit. 

Slab System.--— ——means the application of 
progressive rates to successive slices of inoome. The 
special advantage of this system is that it provides 
effective rates of tax that steadily increase without 
sadden jumps as total inoome increases. 

NEW RATES OF INCOMETAX AND 

SUPERTAX. 

Under the Slab System (1939). 
Incometax. (Schedule A) 

(Individuals, Unregistered firms and Hindu un- 
divided families), 

Pirst IbOO. .*• •.* ml* 

Hext 3500 9 pies in the rupee. 

Po, 5000. ... ... 1 anna 3 pies in the 

rupee. 

Do. 5000, 2 annas in the rupee. 

Balance of income. ... 2 annas 6 pies iu the 

lupee. 

Ho tax payable on inoome not exceeding 
Bs, 2000/- and tax on income just above Rs. 2C0C/* 
to be restricted to one half the excess amount. 

Companies. ... ... 2 annas 6 pies ia 

the rupee. 
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SUPER tax. Schedule (B) 


Assessees other than 
First 25,001. ... 
Next 10,000 ... 

oompanies. 

Nil. 

••• ono anna in tho 

Do. 

20,000. ... 

• • • 

rupee. 

2 annas in the 

(■ 

Do. 

70,000. ... 

e • 

rupee. 

3 annas in the 

Do. 

73,000. ... 

• ee 

rupee. 

* 4 annas in the 

A 

Do 

1,50, OOj. ... 

• •• 

9 

rupee* 

5 annas in ^the 

Do. 

15,0,000. ... 

• • e 

i^pee. 

6 annas in ' the 

Balance of inoome. 

• •• 

rnpeer 

7 ‘ annas*' in the 


rupee. 

Compenies no exemption, ' 

Bate of eaperta^ ... 1 anna in the rupee 

of world income. 

Important Notes:— 

For the year oommenolng on 1.4.39 the 
maximum amount which is not chargeable to in* 
eometax is as follows : — 

1. Any individual, Hindu undivided family, 
firm or association of persons Bs. 2000/* 
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2. Any company or local antbority. Nil. 

(It means that even if a' company makes a 
profits of Bs. 200/- in a year it is liable 
to pay inoometax. at 2 annas 6 pies in a 
rnpee, and also supertax at one anna per 
rupee. 

3. Any person being a British subject or the 

subject of a state in India or Burma who 
is not resident in British India and whose 
total world income exceeds Es. 2000/-. ..Nil 

4. Any other non-resident person Rs. nil 

Old rates and the New rates. 

There are the following important differences 
between the two rates : — 

1, The maximum rates now is 30 pies per 
rupee and registered firms are not to be 
taxed at maximum rates. Instead its 
partners are to be taxed on their total 
income including their share from the 
registered firm. 

2. Hindu undivided families are now to be 
treated as individuals so far as the rates of 
tax are concerned. 

8. The Bs. 60,000/- exemption limit for company 
supertax has been abolished. 

In the words of the finance member “The 
majority of individual assessees will gain by the 
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introducfcioB of slab systam. From Individuals we 
expeot a decrease of Ks. 1«17 lakhs in supertax. 
From companies we hope to get an increase of Rs.Sl 
lakhs in incometax and (after allowing for the 
removal of Hs. 60,000 exemption limit) of Es. 21 
lakhs in supertax. 

Illustrations of the slab rate calculations as 
compared with calculations under the old 
system. 

]• Suppose A'a income is Rs. 2500/- Under the 
old system he had to pay a tax on 
Rs. 2500/- at 6 pies per rupee plus sur- 
charge. Under the present slab system he 
shall not have to pay incometax on the first 
1600/ but on the next lOOO (2500 — 1500) he 
shall have to pay tax at 9 pies per rupee. 
Tax on 25C0 at 6 pies plus 1/12 surcharge 
comes to 

Rs. 85/- (old system). 

Tax on 2500 according to fclab pystem= 
tax on Rs. 1000/=(2500 — 1500) at 9 pies 
per rupee. 

Rs, 47/. 

2. Suppose A’s income is 5333/- 

Under the old system tax on 5333 was 
chargeable at 9 pies per rupee plus 1/12 
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enrobarge. =R3. 271/ - 

Under the slab system'tax on 5333 will be 

divided into the following stabs. 

Ist. 15CO free of Income* 

tax 

next 36(X) nine pies per 

rupee. 

next 333 one anna 3 

(16C0 + 36C0 + 333=6333) pies per rupee. 

=Rs. 190/- 

Determination of Tax on total income 
which includes any income exempted under 
any provision of incometax Act 1922 
amended by the incometax amendment act 

1939. 

To make the matter clear let us start with an il- 
lustration : — 

A’s total income is Bs. 6700. This includes the 
following income which is exempt from tax under 
the Act: — 

Life Insurance premium on his own life 

Bs. 600/- 

Frofits from an unregistered firm from which 

tax has already been received. Bs. 1200/* 

Total Bs. 1800/- 
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Under the Indian Iroometax Act 1^22 the pro* 
oedure was that the rate was determined by the 
total income. In the aboTe case the rate appli* 
cable on total income was 9 pies per rupee The 
result was that tax was chargeable at 9 pies per 
rupee (rate applicable to income above Rs. BOOO/-) 

on Rs. 3900/- only (5700/- 1800/- =:-:900/-) 

althoug rate of tax on Rs. 8900 was 6 pies per 
rupee only. In short tax was received on unexempt- 
ed income at the rate applicable to total Income. 

Under the slab system the law is contained in 
sec. 17 (2) of the amendment Act which runs as 
under : — 

^‘Where there is included in the total income of 
any assessee any income (including income from 
a share in an unregistered firm, if assessed as such) 
exempted from tax by or under the provision of this 
act. the incometax excluding supertax payable 
by the assessee shall be aix amount bearing to the 
total amount of the incometax payable on the 
total income had no part of it been exempted, the 
same proportion as the unexempted portion of the 
total inoome bears to the total income,'^ 

Under the new rates under the slab system, 
eaoh slice of inoome is chargeable at a different 

rate. 
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6700/* shall be divided as under 
1st. blab of Rs. 1500/- Nil. 

Ndxt Rs, 3500/ • 9 pfes per rupee, 

Du. Es. 700/- 15 pies per rupee. 

. 

First ol all total tax payable will be found out. 

Calculated at the above rates, tax on Bs, 5700/* 
will come to Bs. 289/- 

Out of Bs, 5~00/- the exempted income is 

Bs. 1800/- 

unexempted income Bs 3900/- 

Now inoometax payable shall be an amount 
bearing to the total amount of income-tax on 
Bs. 6700/- the same proportion as the un-exempt- 
ed portion of the total income Bs. 3900/- bears 
to Rs. 6700/- 


5700 

to 

3900 

1 

to 

3900/5700 

289 

to 

39CO X 2S9/5700 


Total tax payable on Rs. 6?00/- 

=11271/5700 
=R8. 198/- ’ 

(In other words Bs. 91 /-less than Bs. 289 which 
would otherwise be payable on this income) 
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Anolher method of ealcttlatioii 

Find out the average rate par Supee and than 
multiply it by the exempted income. 

In this case tax on Bs. 5700/- is Bs. S89/- 

The average rate per rupee will be Bs, ^89/6700. 

The amount by which total amount of tax which 
will be reduced on account of exempted income of 
Bs. 1800/- 1800 X 289/6700 

=1784/19=91/- 

Deduot Bs. 91/- from Bs. 289/- the actual tax 
payable on Bs. 5700/- with exempted income o.f 
Bs. 1800/- will pome to Bs. 198/- or Bs. 289-91 

=Bs. 198 

The same principle may be applied in every 
case. 

But it must be clearly noted that no deduction 
on account of Supertax will be given on account of 
thebe sums. Deduction will only be allowed on 
account of inoometax according to the above law. 

Incometax from non resident*. 

Inoometax will be payable by a non-resident on 
the income which accrued, arose or was received 
or deemed to have accrued, arisen or been received 
in British India, If he is a British subject or the 
subject of a state in India or Burma, income will 
be competed by referenpe to the average of the 
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rates appropriate to the total of his world income. 
The income of other non-residents will be charge- 
able at full company rate of 2 annas 6 pies in a 
rupee without any exemption of any income npto 
Ks. 2000/-. 

The income of all non-residents will be charge- 
able to supertax on the total income which accrued 
or arose in British India at the average of rates 
appropriate to the total of their world income. 

PetermlDation of 17. (1) Where a person is not resi- 

cert.ir.?’‘.5ecUl British India, and is a 

cases. British subject as defined in 

Amended Sec. 17 

ty and Status of Aliens Aot 1914, 
or a subject of a State in India 
or Burma, the tax, including 
super-tax. payable by him or on 
his behalf on his total inoome 
shall be an amount bearing to 
the total amount of the lax in- 
cluding supertax which would 
have been payable on his total 
world inoome had it been his total 
inoome the same proportion as his 
total inoome bears to his total 
v\orld inoome; and in the case oi 
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total amount of super- tax which would have been 
payable on his total world income had it been his 
total income the same proportion as his total income 
bears to his total world income. 

(2) Where there is included in the total income 
of any assesses any income (including income from 
a share in an unregistered firm, if assessed as such) 
exempted from tax by or under the provisions of 
this Act, the income-tax excluding super-tax pay- 
able by the assessee shall be an amount bearing to 
the total amount of the income-tax excluding super- 
tax which would have been payable on the total 
income, had no part of it been exempted the same 
proportion as the unexempted portion of the total 
income bears to the total income.^^ 
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CHAPTER 11. 

The AssesKnent of Companies 

and 

The Income tax Amendment Act 1939 

We have already discussed the position of non- 
residents and residents in British india in the 
assessment of their inoome. In order to make it 
clear as to when a company can be deemed to 
be ordinarily resident in British India — the 
Amendment Act provides as under: — 

“A company or a firm is ordinarily resident 
in British India if it is resident in British 
India.” 

“A company is resident in British India in 
any year if the control and management of its 
affairs is situated wholly in British india in 
that year or or if its income arising in that 
year in British india exceeds its income arising 
without British India in that year”. 

The result is that vrhether a company can be 
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deemed a resident in British India is a matter of 
fact to be decided like anyother fact. If any of the 
2 conditions viz the control and management 
wholly in British India or the excess of its in* 
come in British India over other income— 
applied, the company will be treated as a 
‘‘Resident in British India/' There is no much 
difference between a company ‘Resident" in 
Bntish India and a company “ordinarily resident" 
in British India. 

A company falling under the definition of 
“Resident" shall like ether resident r^ssessees Lave 
to pay inoometax on its world— income subject* to 
the limitation that in case in any year the amount 
of income accruing or arising without British India 
exceeds the amount Brought into British India 
in that year, these shall not bo included in the 
assessment of the Income of that year so much 
of such excess as does not exceeds Rs. 4500/-. 

n 

A rion-reeideot company shall have to pay 
tax tftily on Income acorniog, arising or'reoeived 
by €hdm in British India. 

Definitioii of Dividend changed. 

The Income tax Amendment Act 1939 snbsti- 
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lutes an absolutely new definition of '‘Dii^idend’/ 
As given in the ‘^statement of object and reasons'^ 
‘*To prevent the avoidance of Supertax which 
would otherwise be payable by the shareholders 
by the device of distributing the Profits in the 
form of bonus shares, bonus debentures or some 
other form which under the Law as it stands today 
(under Incometaz Act 1922) are capital receipts 
and not incomo in the hands of shareholders 
Dividend is now defined in such a way that 
whenever the shareholders receive profits in any 
of such forms it can be treated as income for 
Incometax purposes. The definition also covers the 
case where a company goes into liquidation and the 
accumulated profits are distributed by the Liquida* 
tor to the former share-holders. 

The Definition of Dividend under the In* 

come-tax Amendment Act 1939 is as under:— 
2(6A) 

Dividend includes 

a. Any distribution by a company of accumulated 
profits, whether capitalised or nob, if such distidr 
bution entails the release by the company to its 
shareholders of all or any part of the assets of the 
company. 
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b. Any distribution by a company of debsniures 
or debenture stock to the extent to which the 
company possesses acouoiulated profits whether 
oapitalised or not. 

0 . Any distribution made to the shareholders of a 
company out of accumulated profits ef the com* 
pany on the liquidation of the company. 

Provided that only the accumulated profits so 
distributed which arose during the six previous 
years of the company prece ing the date of 
liquidation shall be so included and 
(d) Any distribution by a company on the 
reduction of Its capital to the extent to which 
the company possesses accumulated profits which 
arose after the end of the previous year ending 
next before 1-4-33 whether such accumulated 
profits have been oapitalishd or not. 

Provided that ’‘Dividend’' does not include a 
distribution in respect of any share issued for full 
cash consideration which is not entitled in the 
event of liquidation to participate in the surplus 
Assets when such distribution is made in accor- 
dance with such clause (c) or (d). 

Explanations The words ‘•Accumulated Pro- 
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fits*’ wherever they ocoar this olsase shall 
not icolude ‘'Capital Profit’’. 

Change in Remuneration of managing 
Agency. 

The Amended Section 12 V of the Indian 
Income-tax Act provides that where a managing 
Agent of a oompany is liable under an agree- 
ment made for adequate ooueideration to share 
managing agency commission with a third party 
or parties, the said agent and the said party or 
parties shall file a declaration showing the pro- 
portion in which such commiesion is shared 
between them and on Proof to the satisfaction 
of the Income-tax Officer of the facts contained 
in such declaration such agent and each snob 
party shall be chargeable only on the share to 
which such agent or party is entitled under 
the agreement. 

The above provision introduces a new Provision 
for the special case in which managing ageney 
commission is shared among two or more 
recipients and provides a means by which each 
of the recipients may be charged only on the 
shares which be is actually entitled to receive. 
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Under the Incometax Amendment Aot 1939 
the system of oompalsory returns has been 
introduced for all assessees and now the limited 
companies as well as other assessees stand in 
the same position regarding the liability of 
filing a return as well as the penalties due to non- 
filing. 

The result is that the principal officer of 
eyery company must file his return within GO 
days of the Public proclamation by the incometax 
officer requiring all persons whose income 
exceeds the maximum amount which is not 
chargeable to incometax to furnish a return 
setting forth the total income in the previous 

year. 

The incometax officer may also if he so desires 
serve the principal officer of a company with a 
notice calling upon him to file a return in which 
case the return should be filed with 30 days. 
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Special powers to assess members of a 
company individually. 

Under the incoxnetax aot 1922 (see. 23 A) 

where the incometax officer was satisfied that 

having; regard to the maintenanoe and develope- 

ment of basiness, the profits or gains of a business 

were allowed to accumulate Beyond reasonable 

limits he could asssses the members of the 

company individually including the proportionate 

share of profits or gains in the. total income 

of each of them. This provision remained a 

dead letter mainly because it imposed upon 

the Incometax officer the duty of determining 

whether the profits were allowed to accumulate 
beyond reasonable limits. 

The Income-tax Amendment Act has substitut- 
ed a simple Arithmatioal criterion for the 
determination of the applicability of this section 
to the circumtancea of a company in any year. The 
Amended Section 23 A is reproduced below in full:- 
Where the Income-tax Officer is satisfied 
that in respect of any previous year the profits 
and gains distributed as dividends by any 
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company np to the en^ of the sixth month aftei^ 
its aooounts for that previous year laid before 
the company in general meeting increased by any 
income*tax payable thereon are less than sixiyper 
cent, of the assessable income of the company of 
that previous year he shall Unless he is satisfied that 
having regard to losses incurred by the company 
in earlier years or to the smallness of the profit 
made, the payment of a dividend or a larger 
dividend than that declared would be unreasonable^ 
make with the previous approval of the inspecting 
Assistant Commissioner^ an order iu writing that 
the undistributed portion of 4he assessable income 
of the company of that previous year as computed 
for income-tax purposes shall be deemed to 
have been distributed as dividends amongst the 
shareholders as at the date of the general meeting 
aforesaid and thereupon the proportionate share 
thereof each shareholder shall be included in 
the total income of such shareholder for the 
purpose of assessing bis total income: 

Provided that when the reserves representing 
accumulations of past profits which have not 
been the subject of an order under this sub-section 
exceed the paid up capital of the company; to- 
gether with any loan capital which is the property 
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of the shareholders, or the actual host of the fixed 
assets of the company whioheyer of these is 
greater, this section shall apply as if instead of 
the words ^^sixty percent of the assessable inoome^^ 
the words ^one hundred percent of the assesrable 
income’ were substituted : — 

Provided further that no order under this 
sUb-seotion shall be made where the company has 
distributed not less than fiftyfive per cent, of 
the assessable income of the company, unless the 
company, on receipt of a notice from the Income** 
tax Ofiicer that he proposes to make such an 
order, fails to make within three months of the 
receipt of such notice further distribution of its 
profits and gains so that the total distsibution 
made is not less than sixty per cent, of the 
assessable income of the company of the previous 
year concerned 

‘Trovided further that this sub-section shall 
not apply to any company in which the public 
are substantially interested or to a subsidiary 
company of such a company if the whole of 
the share capital of suoh subsidiary company 
is held by the parent company or by the nominees 
thereof/’ 
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Bxplaiiuitim...ioT the purposes of this subsectiont* 

A company shall be deemed to be a company in 
which the public are substantially interested if 
chares of the company (not being shares entitled to 
a fixed rale of dividend Whether with or without a 
further right to participate in the profits) Dairying 
not less 259( of the voting power have been allotted 
Unnonditionally to or aouired unconditionally by 
and are at the end of the previous year beneficially 
held by the public (not including a company to 
which the provisions of this subsection apply) and 
if any such shares have been in the course of such 
previous year been the subject of dealing in any 
stock exchange in British India or are in fact freely 
transferable by the holders to other members of 
the public. 

2. The inspecting assistant commissioners shall 
not give his approval to any order proposed to be 
passed by the incometax officer under this section 
until he has given the company concerned an op^ 
portunity of being heard. 

3. (1) Where the proportionate share of any 
member of a company in the undistributed profits 
and gains of the company has been included in his 
total income under the provision of sub section (2) 
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the tez payable in reapeet therefrom shall be re< 
ooyerable from the company, if it cannot be recover'^ 
ed from each member. 

Where tax is reovrorable from a company firm 
or association, a notice of demand shall be served 
upon it in the prescribed form showing the sum so 
payable and such company shall be deemed to be 
an assessee for purpose of chapter VI* 

4. Where tax has been paid in respect of any 
undistributed profits and gains of a company under 
this section and such profits and gains are subse< 
quently distributed in any year, the proportionate 
share therein of any member of the company shall 
be excluded in computing his total income of that 
year. 


5. When a company is a shareholder deemed 
under subsection (1) to have received a dividend/ 

the amount of the dividend thus deemed to have 

been paid to it shall be deemed to be part of its 

total income for the purpose also of the application 

of that subseetion to distribution of profits by the 

oompany. 

The object under lying this section is to 
prevent the avoidance of inoomotaz and supertax 



by oompanies adopting the doTloea mentioned in 
the seotion 

The Slab System and the Campanies. 

We have already in another chapter given the 
New rates of Inoometax and Supertax. 

So far as the assesment of Campanies and deter* 
mination of the amount of Inoometax and Super- 
tax is oonoerned the position under the Present Law 
on 1. 4. 39 stands as under: — 

1. Companies shall have to pay Inoometax on 
their income at 30 pies per Rupee. 

2 .There will be no exempt limit for Companiee 
as in the case of other assessees. Even if 
the income of a company falls below Rs. 
20j0/- it shall be assessable to Income tax 
at 30 pies per Rupee. 

3. Supertax will be charged at one anna in a 
Rupee without any exemption limit. 

Change in Shareholders right to appeal 

Under the Amended Law (sec. 30) a share- 
holder in a company in respect of which an order 
u/s 23 A has been passed by an income-tax officer 
may not in respect of matters determined by such 
order appeal against, the assessment of his own 
total income. 



In case he wants to attack that order, he can 
do so in appeal againt order nVs 23 A & not against 
the order assessing his own Total income. 
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Profitft and gains of a ny business of insus 
ranee and the tax payable thereon shall be 
computed in accordance with the rules con- 
tained in the Sehediiie annexed to the In- 
come-tax Amendment Act 1939 which is 
given below (Seo iQ (7) 

Rules for the computation of the Profits 
and Gains of insurance Business. 


THE HCHEDULE. 

See section 10 (7) ] 

Bclss fob the Computation op the Pkofits and 
Gains or IniObancb Business. 

It In the case of any person who carries on, or 
Bt any time in the preceding year carried on, life 
insttranod business, the profits and gains of such 
person from that business shall be computed 
separately from his income, profits or gains from 
any other business, 

2. The profits and gains of life insurance busi- 
ness shall be taken to be either— 

(a) the gross external inoomings of the preceding 
year from that business less the management 
expenses of that year, or 
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the annoal average of. the sarplas disclosed 
by the actuarial valoation. made for the last 
inter* valoation period ending before the year 
for which the assesament is to be made, after 
adjosiing each sarplas. so as to exclude from 
it any surplus or dehcit included therein 
which was made in any earlier inter>valua* 
tion period and any expenditure other than 
expenditure which may under the provisions 
of section 10 of this Act be allowed for in 
computing the profits and gains of a business, 
whichever is the greater : 

Provided that the amount to be allowed as 
management expenses shall not exceed — 

f 

(a) per cent, of the premiumB received during 
the preceding year in respect of single pre- 
mium life insurance policies, j)Iim 

(b) in respect of the first year's premiums received 
in respect of other life insurance policies for 
which the number of annual premiums 
received is less than twelve, or for which the 
number of years during which premiums are 
payable is less than twelve, for each suoh 
premium or eaoh suoh year 7i per eent. of 
suoh first year's premiums received during 
the preceding year, plu$ 
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(c) 85 per cent, of the first year's premiums 
received during the preceding year in respect 
of other life insurance policies and per 

* i 

cent, of other premiums received during that 
year in respect of such policies. 

3« In competing the surplus for the purpose of 
rule 2,— 

(a) one-half of the amounts paid to or reserved 
for or expended on behalf of policyholders 
shall he allowed as a deduction ; 

Provided that in the first such computation 
made under this rule of any suoh surplus 
no account shall be taken of any such 
amounts to the extent to which they are 
paid out of or in respect of any surplus 
brought forward from a previous inter- 
valuation period : 

Provided further that if any amount so reserved 
for policyholders ceases to be so reserved, 
and is not paid to or expended on behalf 
of poHoyholders, one-half of suoh amount, 
if it has been previously allowed as a 
deduction, shall be treated as part of the 
surplus for the period in which the said 
amount ceased to be so reserved ; 

l6) any amount either written off or reserved in 
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the aoeounts or through the aotoarial Talua* 
tion balance sheet to meet depreciation of 
or loss on the realisation of securities or 
other assets, shall be allowed as a deduction, 
and any sums taken credit for in the accounts 
or actuarial valaation balance sheet on ao« 
count of appreciation of or gains on the re- 
alisation of the securities or other assets shall 
be included in the surplus : 

Provided that if upon investigation it appears 
to the indome-tax Officer after consultation 
with the Superintendent of Insurance that 
having due regard to the necessity for 
making reasonable provision fOr bonuses to 
participating policyholders and for contin- 
gencies, the rate ot interest or other factor 
employed in determining the liability in 
respect of outstanding policies is materially 
' inconsistent' with- the valuation of the 
" securities and other assets so as artificially 

9 ^ » 

to reduce ’ lih'e surplus, such adjustment 
shall be made to the* alio wafide' for depre- 
ciation of, or to the amount to be included 
in the surplus in respect of appreciation 
of, Buoh seonrities iltad other assess, as shall 
increase thh s'tirplas for the purposes of 
: ' < these rules to a figave which is {air and jnsjt; 
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(c) the whole amount of interest received in res- 
pect of any securities of the Central Govern- 
ment which have been issued or declared to 
be income-tax free shall be deducted* 

4. Where for any year an assessment is made 
in acoordatiee with the annual average of a surplus 
disclosed by a valuation for an inter-valuation period 
exceeding twelve months, then, in computing the 
tax payable for that year, credit shall hot be given 
in accordance with sub-section (5) of section 18 for 
the tax paid in the preceding year, but di^edit shhll 
be given for the annual average of the income-tax 
paid by deduction at source from interest on securi- 
ties or otherwise during suoh period, 

6. For the purposes of these rules — 

(tj 'preceding year’ means that year for which 
annual apoounts ^re required to be prepared 
under the Insurance Act, 1933, immediately 
preoeeling the year for which; the ' assess- 
ment, is, tuo be ms^de or, until, the^ oommenee- 
, ment. of ..the Insurance 193&, ^e 

previous year aa^defio^ed ini section, 2 of this 
Act ; , ’ 

‘gross external ^ incomings' means iho ' full 
amount^ of inoomings from rnterest, divi- 
t dend8,.fine8 andffees and all other 'incomltigs 
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' from whatever souree derived (ezbe^t 
premiums receive! from' policyholders and 
interest and dividends on any annuity fund 
and inolules also profits frona reversions 
and on the sale or the granting of annuities, 
but excludes profits on the realisation of 
securities : . 

Provided that incomings, including the annual 
value of the property occupied by the assessee, 
which but for the provisions of sub-section (7) 
of section 10 would have been assessable under 
section 9 shall be computed upon the basis 
. laid down in the last named section, and that 
there shall be allowed from such gross 
incomings such deductions as are permissible 
under that section. 

(«f) ^management expenses’ means the full 
amount of expenses (including commissions) 
incurred exclusively in the uianagement of 
the business of life insurance, and in the 
ca^e of a company oarryinx on other classes 
of business as well as the business of life 
insurance in addition thereto a fair propor- 
tion of the expenses incurred in the general 
management of the whole business. Bonuses 
or other sums paid to or reserved oa behalf 
of policyholders, depreciation of, and losses 
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on the realisation of, securities and any 
expenditure other than expenditure which 
jnay under the provisions of section 10 of 
this Act be allowed for in computing the 
profits and gains of a business are not 
management expenses for the, purposes of 
these rules ; 

{iv) ^life insurance business' means life insurance 
business as defined in clause (11) of section 2 
of the Insurance Act, 1938 ; 

(r) ^securities' includes stocks and shares. 

6. The profits and gains of any business of 
insurance other than life insurance shall be taken 
to be the balance of the profits disclosed by the 
anntial accounts, copies of which are required tinder 
the Insurance Act, 1938, to be furnished to the 
Superintendent of Insurance, after adjusting such 
balance so as te exclude from it any etpenditUre 
other than expenditure which may under the 
provisions of section 10 of this Act be allowed for 
in computing the profits and gains of a business. 
Profits and losses on the realisation of investments, 
and depreciation and appreciation of the value of 
investments shall be dealt with as provided in rule 
3 for the business of life insurance. 

7. The profits and gains of companies carrying 
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Dll dividing Booiety assessment business shall be 
taken to be 15 per oent. of the premium income of 
the previous year, or in the case of non-resident 
oompanies 15 per oent. of the British Indian 
premium income of the previous year. 

8. The profits and gains of the British Indian 
branches of an insurance company not resident in 
British India^ in the absence of more reliable data, 
may be deemed to be the proportion of the total 
World income of the company corresponding to the 
proportion which its British Indian premium 
income bears to its total premium income. For the 
purpose of this rule, the total world income of life 
insurance oompanies not resident in British India 
whose profits are periodioally ascertained by 
actuarial valuation shall be computed in the manner 
laid down in these rules for the oomputation of the 
profits and gains of life insurance business carried 
on in British India. 

9. These rules apply to the assessment of the 
profits of any business of insurance carried on by a 
mutual insurance company.^' 
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CHAPTER III 

*rhe return of total income and total world iri* 
come for individuals, Hindu undivided families, 
companies, local authorities and other associations 
of persons required under the sub-section (1) or 
sub-section (2) of section 22 shall be in the follow- 
ing form: — 

Form of return of total income and total world 

•• 

income for individuals, Hindu undivided 

families, companies, local authorities and other 

associations of persons under subsections 

(1) or (2) of the Indian Income tax Ach 
1922 ( See Note 1 ), 

Income-tax year 19 19 

Name of assessee 

Designation 

Address 

(This chapter contains the new form o£ return of Income and 
official instructions for fillinpr it). 



PAkr u 

of total income and total wotld 
income during the previous year (See note 2,) 


Bonrces of Income (S«e note 3) 


SPCTION A.-IiJCOMIS WHICH ACCBUEDJ 
AROSE, OR WAS RECEIVE DOB DEEM-j 
ED TO HAVE ACCRUED, ARISEN OB. 
BEENRECEIVD IN BRITISH INDIA 
unitss tht esMtiM is not resident in British Indie, in~ 
come etising abroad from a business controlled in, or a 
profession or vocation set up in, indin, including Indian 
States). 

1. SiLARYa (The value ol rent*fYee quarters and 
contrlbuticms by your employer' to a recog- 
nised Provident Fund or to an appi'oved 
Superannuation Fund should be shown 
separately.) See note 6. 

2a Imtbrbst o«f SBonaiTiBs—Sce note 7. 

Interest from which tax has been deducted 
Interest which is tax freei 

S. Propbety.— See note 6. 

Total amount as detailed in Pant VI ofi 
this return. 

4. Business, propbssion or vocation —See note 9. 

(e) Profits and gains as detailed in Part IT 
of this return. 



rs 

Jq p S'5i 
2 § 

" O 0 
M U 

H 8 


Bs. ASa 
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Soarces ol Income (Sm note 3) 

^ VC 

fi.S 

O 01 /-s 

Zoz 

? S 8« 
“"g S * 

ga S _ at 

1 

Amount < 
to Profits 
(See r 

■*5 

w tjfi® 

(h) Share of profits in a registerd firm. 

(c) Shares of profits in an unregistered firm 

Ks 

Rs. ASe 

6. OtHKR SOURCES. 



Dividends from companies (gross amount 

r ^ _ _ V 




/ r- _ - - - \ 


Interest on Mortgages, Loans, Fixed De- 
posits, Current Accounts, etc. 

C round Kents. 

Sources other than those mentionod above 
(give details)— Sea note tl 

TotAL OP JSkCTion a. 

SECTION B.-INtX)ME NOT rNCLUDED IN SEC- 

TlOX A WHICH ACCRUKI), OR AROSE 

OUTSIDE BRITISH INDIA AND WAS 

BROUGHT INTO BRITISH INDIA DURING 

THE PREVIOUS YEAR. 

(Pef sons not resident in British India should write 
^*not applicable'* in this section,) 

1. Out of jncoir'.e which accrued or arose during 
previous year (gi\e detaiis) 

S. Out of income which accrued or arose prior to! 
such previous year (give details^— 

See note 13, 

SECTION C. — INCOME WHICH ACCRUED OR 
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8i>«rettai Income (Sc# amj) 


itii« I ■ » I—-** 

AKOSE OUTSIDE BBITISH INDIA DURING 
PREVIOUS YEAR AND IS NOT IN- 
CLUDED IN SECTIONS A OR B Ste notel3 
(i) Non-residents should show the full 
amount in column 2. 

(i>) Persons resident but not ordinarily resi- 
dent in British India should write the 
words “not applicable*’ in this section. 

(c) Persons ordinarily resident should sriTC 
details in the sub -column and deduct 
Rs. 44SOO before carrying the total to the 
main column. If in the case of such a 
person, the income is less than Rs. 4,500 
no details need be given, and the words 
■‘less than Bs. 4,600” may be written in 
this section. 

Datai/s : — 

Bs. 



Latf (for persons ordinarily resident 
In British India.) * ' 

TOTAL OF SECTIONS A, B AND C. (THIS IS 

THE TOTAL INCOME OF THE ASSESSEE IP 

me is RESIDENT IN BRITISH INDIA. IF HE 
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Soarces ol Income {5*s noi< 3 ) 


IS NON-RfiSiDENT THE TOTAL OF 


S <3 

^ if 

p 0 ^ 

W V 

•c d 

® Cl 


i 

^ 0 

i“S ® 

a* 

^ o 

S'**' 

^8 

1 

1 Rs. 

Rs As 


10 

I 


SECTION A WILL BE HIS TOTAL IN-I 
COME, AND THE TOTAI* OF SECTION^! 
A, B AND C WILL BE HIS TOTAL 
WORLD INCOME.) — See note 12. rs 


PART II. 


Statement of sums included in total income 
in respect of which Income*taz is not payable* 

(See note 14) 

Rs. 

le Sums deducted from salary payab'e { 
by the Crown and to which the pro- 
viso to sub-section 1 of section 7 of 
the Act applies (See note 16). 

2. Sums paid to effect an insurance on 
the life of the assessee or on the 
life of his wife, or her husband or 
in respect of a contract for a defer- 
red annuity; or, in the case of a 
Hindu Undivided family, to effect 
an insurance on the life of any male 
member or his wife. (The original 
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receipt or certificate from the insu* 
ranee company must be attabhed.) 

3. Contributions to (aj any provident 
fund to which the Provident Funds 
Act, 1925 applies (b) a recognised 
provident fund or (o) an approved 
superannuation fund and interest 
on such contributions and accumu- 
lations thereof which is exempt 
from Income-tax (See note 16). 

4: Shares in the income of an unregis- 
tered firm or an association of per- 
sons where the lax has already 
been paid on the income by the 
firm or association (give details^. 

Total Rs. 

PART III, 

Particulars required under sub-section (5) 

of section 22 of the Income-tax Act^ 1922. 

(a) 7o be completed only in the case of persons engaged 
in a busineesSf profession or vocation. 

Name in which the business, profession 
or vocation is carried on, or in the case of 
firm the firm’s name. 

Principal place of the business, profes- 
sion or vocation. 

Location and style of each Branch : 

1 - 

2 , 

8 . 
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PARTIV. 

Particulars of income from Business, Profession 

or Vocation. 

(1) In the case of a fum this part is to be 
completed in the firm’s return and not in the 
partner’s individual returns. 

(2) If the accounts are kept on the mercantile 
accountancy or book profit system a copy of the 
Profit and Loss Account and Balance Sheet must 
be attached to this Return. If the accounts arc 
kept on any other system, the name or description 
of the system is to be stated and a copy of any 
statement which corresponds to the Profit and Loss 
Account in the mercantile accountancy system 
must be attached to this Return. In the case of a 
company a copy of the auditor’s report and 
certificate must also be attached. 


Profit as per Profit and Loss Account (or 

STATBMFNT CORR3POND1NO TO THE PROFIT AND LoSS 

Account) for the tfar ended 19 

Any proEts or grains not included in arriving: 
at the above E(care of proEt 
Beserve ior Bad Debts • • 

Sums carried to reserve for proyident or other 


Bs. 


Ba. 
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fonds . . . . 

Interest credited to reserve or other funds . 


KS. 


R8. 


Kxpenditare of the nature of charity or presents 
Expenditure ot the nature of capital 

Income-tax or Snper tax • 

Drawings of proprietor or partners 
Salaries and commission paid or credited to 
the proprietor or partners (See note 17a.) 
Interest allowed to proprietor or partners on 
capital or loan accounts (See note 17a) 

Eental value of the property owned dtocenpied 
Coat of additions to or alterations, extensions 
or improvement to any of the assets of the 
business , • . • 

Losses sustained in formers years • 

Depreciation of any of the assets of the busines* 
Private or personal expenses • , 

Any other expenditure not incurred wholly 
and exolushely lor the purpose of the busi- 
ness, profession or vocation 
Any other expenditure which is not allowable 
under the provisions of Section 10 of the in- 
come-tax Act, 192^ See note 17(6) Give 
details: - 


Any profit or chains, capital sums * r other Items 
credited in arriving at the above figure oX 
profit which are not taxable or upon which 
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tax has already been paid. Glre details:— 


ES. 


BS. 


Interest on securities tax-free 

Depreciation allowable as showu in Part V of 
this Bet urn [See note 17(cj] 

Any other [aUowable expense which has net 
been chaifi:6d fn arriving: at the above h8:ure 
of profit, (Give details):— 


Nt profit (or Joss— See note 9) carried to Part I 
of this return • • Rs. 

N, P.— (1) Losses may be shown in red ink. 

(2) The above particulars should be given lor each sepa- 
rate and distinct business* 
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PART V. 

DEPRECIATION [See note 17 (c)] 

Statement of particulars prescribed under 
proviso (a) of section 10 12) (vi) of the Income* 
tax Acti 1922 and of the amount of deprecia- 
tion allowable. 


1. Description of buildings, machinery, planter 
furniture. 


2. Original cost. 

3. Capital expenditure during the year ior addi- 
tions, alterations, improvements and extensions 


4. Date from which used for the purposes of the 
business, proiession or\ocation. 

1 


5. Particulars (including: origcinal cost, deprecia- 
tion allowed and value realised by sale, or scrap 
value) of obsolete machinery, plant or furniture 


sold or discarded during the year with dates on 
which first brought into use and sold or dis- 
carded 

6, Amount on which depreciation is now allow- 
able. 

I 

1 

7> Fresciibed rate per cent. 


8. Depreciation allowable. 





9. Bemarks. 
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PARRT VI -INCOME FRO-l PROPERTY 


1. Serial natnber. 


2, Name of villafi^e oi town Mrhere t)ie property 
Ja sitaated. 


8. Name of street a ad number of property 


4. Where the property la situated in a hfunici- 
pallty,the name of the person in whose name 
the property stands In the municipal registers. 


5, Whether the property is occupied by the 
owner or let 


6. If you are a part owner of the property state 
the amount of your share and the names of the 
other part owners and their shares. 


7. Pull annual rent payable by the tenant if the ! 
property is let. 


P’S « 
- S e 

JS 0 d 

d ► 

S ^ u 

^ d 0 

rnmm 

'NS *\ 

<\i '\ 

8. Tenants burdens [including rates] borne 
by owner. 


9, Owners burdens [including rates] borne 
by tenants. 


10. Annual lattine value alter adjuetinu lor ools. 
8 and 9. 

- 
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s c 
0 « 

0 4 ^ 

CS 0 






IL One Sixth of the annual letting valne as | 
in coL 10 

1 

12. Premium paid to insure the property j 
against damage or desimction. 



I 

I 

IB. Interest on a mortf^age or charge or any ! 

K 

annual charge on the property. j 

i 


14. Ground rent paid for the propertx , 


15. Land revenae paid for the property, 


16. Col’ection chargfee phid* 


17, Wet annual value after deducting cols. 11 to 16 

from col. 10. 

18. Period during which the property remained 

vacant. 

19. Amount claimed on account of the property 

remaining vacant. . 

20, Net amonnt assessable [Col. 17 less Col. 19.] 
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Total Ucome irom property carried to Fart 1 ol 


I declare that to the best of my knowledge 
and belief that information given in the above 
statements in Parts I, II, III, IV, V and VI 
of this Return are correct and complete, that 
the amounts of total income and total world 
income and other particulars shown are truly 
stated and relate to the year ended 
and that no other income accrued or arose or 

me 

the ti.rm 

was received by — lamiiy 

the asaociation 
the company 
the local anthodly 

the firm 

during the said Z the iamiiy y ear and that had 

the association 
t he Jo ca] aath orlty 
the tomp&tiy 

during the said year no other sources of income. 

Signature. 


Notes for guidance in filling up Return Form 

No. I. T. 11. 


Important changes in the Act* have been 
made by the Income-tax {Amendment) Act, 
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i939 and assessees are advised to read carefully 
such of these notes as are appropriate to their 

cases. 

!• On the publication of the notices referred to in 
Section 82 (1) of the Act every person or association 
of persons whose total income exceeds the maximum 
amount not chargeable with Inoome*tax is requiied 
to make a return of his total income and his total 
World income whether or not he has been served with 
an individual notice under Section 82 (5) of that Act, 
For the year commencing on 1st April 1939 this 
maximum amoilnt is nil for companies, local 
authorities, certain trustees (where the individual 
shares in the trust income are indeterminate or 
unknown) and for non-resident persons whose 
total world income exceeds Bs.* 9,000 ; for other 
persons it is Es, 2,000, Total income is the total 
income chargeable under the Act, and total 
world income includes all income wherever ac- 
curing or arising unless exempted under Section 
4 (3) of the Act {See Chapt I) 

2, **Previous yeaf^ means for each separate 
source of income-*- 

(a) the year ended on Slst March prior to 
income-tax year, or at the option of the 
assessee, the year ended on the date 
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(prior to the Slfiit March) to which 
his accounts have been made up, or 

(b) the year prescribed by the Central Board 
of Revenue for any case or class of oases. 

Certain conditions attach to the exercise of the 
option referred to in (a) and certain further 
conditions govern the determination of ^‘previous 
.year^' in respect of a business, profession or 
Vf cation new set up, and these are shojvn in 
Clause 11 of the Section 2 of the Act, 

For each source of iiicome for which the 
previous year is not 31st March^ the last dato 
of the previous year should be shown. [See Chapt 1) 

8. Sources of tncome— The following income 
must be included in your return under the ap« 
propriate head— 

(a) So much of the income of your lOife as arises 
directly from—- 

(f) her membership in a firm of which you 
are a partner; 

[it) assets transferred directly to her by you 
otherwise than for adequate consideration 
or in connection with an agreement to 
live apart. 
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(ft) So much of the income of yowr minor child as 

arises from — 

« 

(i) his (or her) admission to the benefits ot 
partnership in a firm of which you are a 
partner ; 

(n) assets transferred directly to him (or her) 
by you otherwise than for adequate con- 
sideration unless she is a married 
daughter. 

(r) So muck oj the income of any j^son or associa- 
tion of persons as arises from assets transferred to 
the person or association otherwise than for adequate 
consideration for the benefit of your wife or minor 
child or both. 

(d) AU income arising to any person by virtue of 
a settlement or disposition whether revocable or not 
and whether efiected before or after the oommeno- 
ment of the Indian Inoome-tax Amendment. Aot. 
1939, from assets which remain your property, or 
by virtue of a revocable transfer of assets. 

(Section 16 (1) of the Act contains definitions 
of ^Tevocable^', and •‘Settlement or disposi* 
tion^, and sets out also certain excep- 
tions ] 

(e) Income from assets transferred to persons 

abroad for the purpose of avoiding tax in the 

, ? 
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6iroulntaii6ee set out in Section 44D. 

(/) Income from seeuntiea atocls or shares wHicb 
hate been sold before the dale of payment of the 
interest or dividend and re*purchased subsequently 
in the oiroumtances set out in Sections 44E and 
44F. {j8ee Chapt III) 

* I 

4*« The amount of income to be entered in Section 
A is the full amount accruing, arising, or received 
or deemed to have been received in British India. 
In Section B it is the amount of income 
brought into British Indiay and in Section C it 
is the amount accruing or arising abroad in the 
previous year, after deducting (except in the 
case of non-residents) the amount brought into 
Brought India and included in Section (i). 

6. Tax already charged or deducted at source,^ 
In this columu only British Indian tax should be 
entered. Supertax deducted at source should be 
shown separately unless, in the case of a salaried 
person, the assessee is unaware of the allocation 
between Income-tax and Super-tax. In the case 
of a dividend ^from a Company the tax to be 
entered is the net tax appropriate to the part 
of the dividend which has borne Income-tax 
and should be calculated at the rate in force 
for companies for the year in which the dividend 
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was paid. Where this figure of tax is not known 
it should be estimated and the world ^^astimated^^ 
written below the figure* The oorreot figure will 
then be computed in the Inoome-tax offices. If 
any tax deducted at source is in excess of the 
amount on which you are chargeable, 
the excess will be deducted from any other tax 
payable by you, provided that certificates of tax 
deducted are attached to this Return. 

6. Salaries inclules wages, gratuity, fees, 
comtuission, allowances, perquisites, value of rent- 
free quarters and profits received in lieu of or 
addition to salary or wages The full amount 
should be entered and not the net amount after 
deducting income-tax, your provident fund 
contributions, etc. 

Prior to the Indian Inoometax (Amendment) 
Act, 193'-1, the basis was the amount lof salary 
received in the ])reviou9 year. It is now the 
'amount actually received or the amount due 

whether paid or not, An advance of income is to 
be t'-eated as salary on the date on which the 
ad\ffat}oe is received. 

If the conditions of your employment you are 
required to spend any sum out of your re- 
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Vntindratioh wholly^ \\6C^h8aHly dnA exclusively in the 
performance of your duties you may claim a deduction 
for Stoll a etm and should giTe particulars. Travel* 
ling expenses frbm your house to your place 
of employment are not allowable. 

A payment reoeived by an employee from an 
employer or from a provident or other fund is 
taxable to the extent to which it does not 
consist of the return of yoiir own contributions 
or interest thereon. Payment made solely as 
compensation for loss of employment and certain 
payments from provident funds to which the 
Provident Funds Act, 1926 applies or from a 
recognised provident fund or from an approved 
superannuation fund are exempted, 

7. Interest on Securities means interest on 
promissory notes or bonds issued by the Govern- 
ment of India or any Provincial Government, 
or the interest on debentures or other securities 
issued by or on behalf of a local authority or 
company. The gross amount before deduction of 
inoome*taz should be entered. 

Entries under this head should be accompanied 
by the certificate issued by the person paying the 
interest under Section IS (9) of the Act. 

Deductions are allowable in respect of — 
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(a) oommiasion charged b; a banker iot 
oolleoting the interest ; 

{h) interest payable on money borrowed foi^ 
the purpose of investment in the securi- 
ties except certain interest payable to 
persons abroad from which tax has 
not been deducted (see Section 8 of the 
Act for details). Full particulars should be 
given of any deduction claimed. 

8. Property , — The tax is payable under this 
head in respect of the bond fide annual value of all 
buildings or lands appurtenant thereto, of which 
you are the owner, other than such portions of such 
buildings and lands as you occupy for the purposes 
of your business. 

9. Business^ Profenaion or Vacation . — You should 
complete Section 4 (a) of Part I, and Parts IV 
and V of the Return in respect of any business, 
profession or vocation — (a) if you are the sole 
proprietor, or (b if you are making the Return 
on behalf of your firm. If you are partner in 
a registered firm, you must complete Section 4 
(6) of Part I, and if you are a partner in an 
unregistered firm you must complete Section 4 
of Part I. 

For the purpose of oompleteing Section 4 
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(e) of Part I, the ehartf- Af a partnei* ie-^to be 
determined as follows 

(*) The fhare ia the share to which he was 

actually entitled during t^ vrevious year 

/ 

and not the shaffe to which he was entitled on 
the date on which the assesi^ment is to he 
made: 

* t 

(»*) it inolndes all inter68t‘(whether on loan 
or capital aooount, and whether aotaally 
paid or not) and all salary paid^ payable 

k 

or credited to him. » , . 

Losses are to ,pe computed jin like manner 
as profits and the balanoO of any loss made ip 
the preyious year for assessment for' the year 
1939-40, whioh cannot be set off wholly /against 
other income of the same, year, oafi be* carried 
forward and set oS against the profits- of the' 
following year. « ^ ‘ • 

Local authorities —The ino^i^e of local authori- 
ties whioh is chargeable to Income-tax is the 
profits and gains from the supply of a commodity 
or seryioe outside its own jurisdictional area, 

10, Dividends /ram oompanies.^The gross 
amount shoald be entered after adding to the 
net sum receiTod lnoome«>tax computed as explain- 
ed in Note 5 above* Where the exact tax is not 
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known, the estimated tax should be added and 
the figure of net dividend put in Column 1 
followed by the word ‘*net’\ 

11, (a) Agricultural income from land not 
paying land revenue or looal rates to an authority 
in British India^ and all agricultural income 
arising abroad (inoluding Indian States and Burma) 
should be included under this head. 

(6) Remittance received by a wife resident iru 
British India from her non*re$ident husband are 
deemed to be income accruing in British jndia 
and must be included in her return if they 
ar© not paid out of income included in her 
husband^s tbtal income. 

12. Non-residents, — Income-tax is payable by a 
i2Qji«f0gident on the total of l^ection A.. If he is a 

• I 

Britisli subject or the subject of a State in India 
or Bucma the Income-tax is computed by reference 
to the average of rates appropriate to the total of 
Sections A> B and C. The income of other npn- 
residents is chargeable at the full company rate. 
The income of all non-residents is chargeable to 
Super-tax on the total of Section A at the average 
of the' rates appropriate to the total of Sections a 
B and C. 

13. For the Income-tax year 1939-40 only tax is 
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not chargeable in reepeot of both the inoume 
aooming or arising outside India in the previous 
year and the inootne brought into British India 
daring that year out of inoome accruing or arising 
in earlier years but only in respect of the greater 
of these two amounts. If the latter sum is the 
greater, Section B i2) should be marked “covered 
by Section C” and if the former is the greater 
Section C should be marked “covered by Section 
B (2)*’. 


Sums entered in Part II cannot be deduct' 
ed from total inoome, but subieot to the limits laid 
down in the Act, a deduction will be made in respect 
of such sums from the Inoome>tar payable at 
the a^^erage rate for the total inoome. No dedno* 
tion from Super'tax is given in respect of these 
sums. 

15. The proviso to Section 7 (1) of the lot 
applies to sums deduoted in accordance with the 
conditions of service for the purpose of securing a 
deferred annuity or of maUng provision for the 
employee’s wife or children. 

16. Details of the amounts to be entered in 
respect of a recognised Provident Fund or approved 
Super-ann nation Fund should be obtained from 
the trustees of the fund or from your employer. 
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17, Part 77.— (a) In computing the profits or 
a partnership all sums paid or credited to a 
partner must be disallowed. These sums will 
be taken into account in allocating the gross 
income of the business between the partners 
to ascertain the individual share of each partner. 
All sums of interest, or commission will thus be 
included in the partners share of the firm's 
income and will not be again asses^ted on that 
partner as interest, salary or commission res- 
pectively. 

(h) Attention is particularly drawn to the 
provisions of Section 10 (2) (Hi) and Section 10 
(4) (a) of the Act which prohibits the deduction 
of any payment of interest chargeable under the 
Act which is payable without British India 
except interest on which tax has been or from 
which tax has been deducted; or in respect of 
which there is an agent who may be assessed 
under Section 43 or any payment chargeable 
under the head ^^Salaries’' if it is payable 
without British India and tax has not been 
deducted. An exception is made in the case of 
interest on a loan issued for public subcription 
before Ist April 1938. These provisions do not 
apply to interest or salary which is not charge- 
able to income-tax under the Act (i.s., interest 
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on money borrowed abroad from^a* no^*, resident 
and not brought into British India in any ferin 
whatever, or sa'ary for services rendered wholly 
abroad by a non*re8ident). 

4 

(e) Depreeidtum. -^The method of oaloulating 
depreoiation on the written^down VAlne baeis 
instead of on the basis of the cost of the assets 
does not oome into force for the assessment for 
the year 1939-40 but will oome into force from 
the assessment for 1940-41. 
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Form of return of particulars to bo furnish* 

ed under Section 38 of the Indian Income Tax 

1 

Act, 1 922 (see paragraph 4 of notice). 

[a) To be filled up in the case of f$rms only. 
If this information is already given in Part III of 
the Betum under section 22 of the Indian Income- 
tax Act, 1922, write “See Part III” in this section. 
Firm’s Name 
Address 

axtee of Paitners. Addresses, 


Date 


Representative's Signature 

M / 

Designation 
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(6) To be filled up in the case of Hindu 
undivided families only, 

Name of family 
Address 


Serial No. 

• ' Names' o£ Adult male 
members oi iamlly. 

Address. 

1 

‘ — — 

(Manager or karta). 



2 


' 


3 





6 


Date 


Representative's Signature 
Designation 
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(c) To be filled up by Trastees, Guardians 
Agents only. 


Names and addresses of persons 
tor whom the assessee is the trustee^ 

Kuardlan or agent. Whether Trual 

Guardian or Ag 


Names. Addiessea 


Date 


Signature 

Address 
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id) Stateiueni of the Mmea ahd addresses of 
all persons to whom assesses has paid in the 
previous year rent, commission, royalty or brokerage 
or any annuity (not being an annuity taxable under 
the head '‘Salaries”) amounting to more than four 
hundred rupees and particulars of all such payments. 


erial person to| 

.> 0 . who"* the payment 
Wtt8 made. 


Address^ 


TV 


Nature 
of . 

Payment 



3 


I 


// 


Date 
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Signature 
A ddnss 




APPENDIX 

IMPORTANT SECTIONS OF THE INCOMETAX ACT IN 

THEIR AMENDED FORM. 

— -ro: — 

ASSESSING PROVISIONS. 

Section 22* (Ij The incometax officer shaH on or before 
the let day of May each year, give notice, bv publication 
in the prescribed manner, requiring every person Tvhose 
total income during the previous year exceeded the maxi* 
mum amount which is not chargeable to incometax, to fur- 
nish, within such period not being less than sixty days as 
may be specified in the not’c^, a return, in the prescribed 
form and verified in the prescribed manner, setting forth 
along with such other particulars as may b« required by 
the notice his total income and total world income during 
that year. 

Provided that the incouietax officer may in his dis- 
cretion extend the date for the delivery of the return in 

the case of any person or class of persons- 

2. In the case of any person whose total income is, 

in the Incometax officer's opinion, of such an amount as to 
render such person liable to incometax, the Incometax 
officer may serve a notice upon him requiring him to fur- 
nish, within such period, not being less than 30 days as 
may be specified in the notice, a return in the prescribed 
form and verified in the prescribed manner setting forth 
along with sueh other particulars as may be provided for 
in the notice his total income and total world income 



during the previous year. Provided that the Incometax office 
may in his discretion extend the date of delivery of return, 

3. ff any person has not furnished a return within 
the time allowed by or under sub Sfciion (l) or sub secticn 
l2j or having furniBhed a return under either of those sub- 
section, discovers any omission or wrong statement 
therein, be may furnish a return or a revised return,, as 
the case may be at any time before the assessment is 
made* 


4. The tnoometax officer may serve on any person 
who has made a return and upon wliom a notice has been 
served uner sub-section (2) a notice requiring him, on a 
date to be therein specified, to produce, or cause to be pro- 
duced, such accounts or documents as the Incometax officer 
may require, 

Provided that the Incometax Officer shall not require 
the production of any accounts relating to a period more 
than three years prior to the previous year. 

6. The prepcribed form of the returns referred to in 
sub-sections (1) and (2) shall, in the case of an assesses en« 
gaged in any business, profession or vocation, require h'm 
to furnish particulars of the location and style of the 
principal place wherein he oarrias on the bU'^iness. profes- 
sion or vocation and of any branches thereof, the names 
and addresses of his partners, if any, in such business, pro- 
fession or vocation and the extent of the share of the 
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assesseee and the sbarefl of all such partners in the profits 
of the business, profession or vocation and any braches 
thereof. 

Section 23 If the Incometax officer is satisfied 
WITHOOTBEQDIEING TSB PRESENCE OF THE 
ASSESSES OR THE PRODUCTION BY HIM OF ANY 
evidence that a return made under see. 22 is correct 
and complete, he shall assets the total income of the 
assessee and shall determine the sum payable by him on 
the basis of such return. 

2. If the incometax officer is not satisfied without 
requiring the presence of the person who made the return 
or the prodacMon of evidence that a return made under 
section 22 is correct and complete^ ho shall servo on 
such person who made the return a notice requiring him 
on a date to be tiierein specified either to attend at the 
Incometax office or to produce or to cause to be there 
produced, any evidence on which such ^lerson may rely 
in support of his return. 

8, On the day specified in the notice issued under 
subsection (2) or as soon afterwards as may be, the 
Incometax officer, after hearing such evidence as such 
person may produce and such other evidence as the 
Incometax officer may require, on specified poiotsi shalh 
by an order in writings assess the total income of the 
assessee* and determine the sum payable by him on the 
basis of such assessment. 
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4, If any petson faili to make the yetarn required 

by any notice given under etib, aeetion (2) of section 22 

and has not made a return or a revised return under 

8ub section (3) of the same section or fails to comply 

with all the terms of a notice issued under sub-section 

( 4 ) of the same section, or having made a return fails 

to comply with all the terms of a notice issued under sub 

section (2) of this section, the Incometax officer shall 

make the assessment to the best of his Judgement 

and determine the sum payable by the assessee on the 

basis of such assessment and in the case of a firm refuse 

to register it or may cacel its registration if it is 
already regi^teredi 

5. Notwithstanding anything contained In the 
foregoing sub sections, when the assessee is a firm and 
the total income of the firm has been assessed under sub 
section 1 , sub section 2 or sub section 3 , as the 
case may be, 

a. In the case of a registered firm, the sum payable 
by the firm itself shall not be determined but the total 
Income of each partner of the firm, including therein his 
share of Its income, profits and gains of the previous year, 
shall be assessed and the sum payable by him on the 
basis of such assessment shall be determined: 

Provided that if such share of any partner is a loss 
it shall be set off against his other income or carried 
forward and set off in accordance wfth the provisions 
of section 24. 
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Provided further that ^hen any euoh partner ie a 
person not resident in British India his share of the 
iiiojme, profits and gains of firm shall be assessed on 
the firm at the rates which would be applicable if it 
were assessed on him ^^ersonally* and the the sum 
determined as payable shall be paid by the ffrmt and 

b. In the case of an unregistered firm, the iocometex 
officer may instead of determining the sum payable by 
the firm itself proceed in the manner laid down in 
clause a applicable to a registered firm, ib in hie 
opinion^ the aggregate amount of the tax including 
supertax* if any* payable by the partners under such 
procedure would be greater than the aggregate amount 
which would be payable by the firm and the partners 
individually if the firm were assessed as an unregistered 
firm. 

New provisions Re. losses in business. 

Section 24 (1) where any assessee sustains a losfl 

ef profits or gains In any year under any of the heads 
mentioned in section 6, he shall be entitled to have the 
amount of the loss set off against his income, profits or 
gains under any other head in that year. 

Provided that where the assessee is an unregistered 
firm which has not been assessed under the provisions 
of clause b of sub section 5 of section 23. in the 
manner applicable to a registered firm any such lose 
shall be set off only against the income, profits and gaina 
of iho firm; and not against the income, profits aid gains 
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of any of tbe partners of the firm; and i^vhere tbe asseasee 
Is a registered firm, any loss 'which cannot be set off 
against other income, profits and gains of tbe firm shall 
be apportioned between the partners of the firm and they 
alone shall be entitled to have tbe amount of the loss 
set off under this section. 

2. Where any assessee sustains a loss of profits or 
gains in any year, being a previous year not earlier than 
the previous year for the assessment for the year ending 
on the 3l8t day of March 1340 under the head profits 
and gains of businessi profession or vocation and tbe 
loss cannot be wholly set off under sub section 1 « the 
portion not so set off shall be carried forward to the 
following year and set off against tbe profits and gains' if 
any' of tbe assessee from the same businessi profession or 
vocation for that year; and if it cannot be wholly so set offi 
the amount of loss not so set off shall be carried forward to 
tbe following yeari and so oni but no loss shall be so 
carried forward for more than six years, and a loss arising 
Id the previous year for the assessment for the years ending 
on the Slst* day of March 1940i the Slst day of Marchi 4r 
the Slst day of March, 1942, the 31st day of March, 1943, 
and the Slst day of March, 1944 respectively shall be 
carried forward only for onci two, three four and five years 
respectively : 

Provided that nothing herein contained shall entitle 
any assesse* being a registered firm* to have carried foi ward 
and set off any loss which has been apportioned between 
the partners, under the proviso to sub section (lb or entitle 
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any assedsee being a partner in an unregistered firm whioh 
has not been assessed under the provisions o! clause (b) 
of sub section (5) of section 23 in the manner applicable to 
a registered firm, to have carried forward and set off 
against his own income any loss sustained b> the firm: 

Provided further that where an unregistered firm is 
assessed as a registered firm under clause (b) of sub section 
(5) of section 23* duriog any year* its losses shall also be 
carried forward and set off under this section as if it were 
a registered firm: 

fr 

Provided further that where a change has occurred in 
the constitution of a firm or where any person carrying 
on any business, profession or vocation has been 
succeeded in such capacity by another person, otherwise 
than by inheritance, nothing in this section shall be 
deemed to entitle any person other than the person 
incurring the loss to have it set off against his] income, 
profits or gains. 

3 when, in the course of the assessment of the total 
income of any as3<)ssee, it is established that a loss of 
profits or gain has taken place which he is entitled to ha^ e 
set off under the provisions of this section, the Incometax 
officer shall notify to the assessee by order in writing the 
amount of the loss as computed by him for the purposes 
of this section. 

Assessment of Hindu Undivided family. 
Section 25 A. (l^ Where, at the time of making 
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AH Assessment tindea section 23, it is claimed by or on 
behalf of any member o a Hindu family hitherto assessed 
as undivided that a partition has t^^ken phice among the 
members of snch family, the ineometax officer shall make 
such enquiry there into as he may think fir. and if he Is 
satisfied that the joint family pr perty ha^ been 
partitioned among the various member in definite propor- 
tions he shall record an order to that effect: 

Provided that no such order shsll be recorded niit'l 
notices of the inquiry have been served on all the members 
of the family. 

Where such an order h«s been passed, or where any 
person has succeeded to a business, profession or vocation 
formerly carried on by a Hindu Undivided Familv whose 
joint family prcj^rty has been partitioned on or after the 
last dav on which it carried on snch bus’n^ss, profession 
or vocation, the ineometax officer shall make an assessment 
of the total income income received by or on behalf of the 
joint family as such as if no separation or partition had 
taken palce and each member or group of members shall 
in addition to any ineometax he or it may be separate- 
ly liable and not withstanding any thing contained in 
sub section (1) of Sec 14. be liable for a share of 
the tax on the income so assessed according to the 

portion of the Joint family property alloted to him or it. 

And the ineometax officer shall make assessment 
accordingly on the various members and groups of members 
in accordance with provisions of sec, 23 provided that a'l 
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the memWrs and group of members vrhose joint family 
property has been partitioned shall be liable jointly and 
severally for the tax assessed on the total income received 
by or on behalf of the Joint family as snch. 

3. Where such an order has not been passed in res* 
peot of a Hindu Family hitherto assessed as nndividedi 
such family shall be deemed for purposes of the aet to be a 
Hindu Undivided Family# 

Assessment in case of Discontinuance or 
change in constitution or Hrm. 

Section 26 (I). Where at the time of making an assess- 
ment under sec. 23, it is found that a change has occurred 
in the constitution of a firm or that a firm has been newly 
constituted, the assessment shall be made on the firm as 
constituted at the time of making the assessment. 

2. Where a person carrying on any business, profes* 
sion or vocation has been succeeded in such capacity by 
another personi such person and such other person shall, 
subject to the provisions of Bub>seotion ii) of section 
25, each be assessed in respect of his actual share, if any, 
of the income, profits and gains of the previous year; 

Provided that, when the parson succeeded in the 
business) profession or vocation cannot be found, the 
assessment of the profits of the year in which the succes- 
sion took place up to the date of the succession and 
for the year preceding that year shall be made on the 
person succeeding him in like manner and to the same 
amount as it would have been on the person succeeded 
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or when the tax la reapeot of the asfleasment made for 
either of such years assessed ou the person succeeded 

i 

cannot be recovered from liim, it ^ shall be payable by 
and recoverable from the persDn succeeding, and such 
person shall be entitled to recover from the person 
succeeded the atnount of any tax so paid. 

Section 28* (PENALTIES) 

If the incometax officer, the appellate Assistant Com- 
missioner or the Commissioner, in the course of any 
proceedings under this Act is satisfied that any person: — 

(a) , has vriibout reasonable cause failed to furnish the 

return of his total income which he was required 
to furnish by notice given under sub section (l) 
or sub section (2) of section 22 or sectior; 34 or 
has without reasonable cause failed to furnish 
it wdthin the time allowed and in the manner 
required by such notice, or 

(b) . has without reasonable cause failed to comply with 

a notice under sub section (4) of section 22 or sub 
section (2) of section 23 or 

(o). has concealed the particulars of such income or 
deliberately furnished inaccurate particulars of 
sucli income* he may direct that such person shall 

pay by way of penality, in the case referred to 
in clause (a), in addition to the amount of the 
incometax and supertax* if any* payable by him* 
a sum not exceeding one and a half times that 
amount, and in the cases referred to in clauses 
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(h) and (c) in addition to any tax payable by him, 
a saoi not exceeding one and a half times the amount 
of the incoinetax and supertax if any, which 
would have been avoided if the income as returned 
by such person had been accepted as the correct 
income* 

Provided that 

(a), DO penalty for failure to furnish the return of his 
total income shall be imposed on an assessee whose 
total income is less than three thousand five 
hundred rupees unless he has been served with 
a notice under sub section ( 2 ) of section 22; 
b • where a person has failed to comply with a notice 
under sub-section 2 of section 22 or section 34 
and proves that be has no income liable to tax, the 
penalty imposable under this sub-section shall be 
a penalty not exceeding twenty five rupees, 

(c). no penalty shall be imposed under this sub-section 
upon any person assessable under section 42 as 
the agent of a person not resident in British India 
for failure to furnish the return required under 
section 22 unless a notice under sub section (2) of 
that section or under Section 34 has been served 
on him. 

2. If the ineometax officer, the appellate Assistant Commi- 
ssioner or the Commissioner, in the course of any pro- 
proceedings under this act> ie satisfied that the profits 
of a registered firm have been distributed otherwise 
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than in accordance with the shares jot the partners 
as shown in the instrament of parMtership registered 
under this act governing such distribution, and that 
an partner has there-by returned his income below 
its real amount, he may direct that such partner shalb 
in addition to the incometax and supertax payable by 
him, pay by way of penalty a sum not exceeding one 
and a half times the amount of income- 
tax and supertax which has been avoided or would 
have been avoided if the income returned by such 
partner had been accepted as his correct income; and 
no refund or other adjustment shall be claimable 
by any other partner by reason of such direction. 

3. No ordSr shall be made under sub section 1 or 
sub section 2 , unless the assessee or partner as 
the ease may be, has been beard, or has been given a 
reasonable opportunity of being heard. 

4. No prosecution for an offence against this Act shall 
be instituted in respect of the same facts on which a 
penalty has been imposed under this section. 

5. Assistant Commissioner or a Commiss- 
ioner. '^jhas made an order under sub section 1 

■cT ■. 

or sub sdbtioh 2 shall forthwith send a copy of the 
same to the Incometax officer. 

6. Tlas iiteomatax officer shall not impose any penalty 
under this section with-out previous approval of the 
inipeoting Assistant Commissioner, 
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SECTION RELATING TO APPEALS. 
Amenied Section 30. 

Any «88688ea objooting to the amount of income 
a88e88ed under section 23 or section 97 or the amount 
of loss computed under sec. 24 or the amount of tax 
determined under see. 23 or 27 or deny tag his liability 
to be assessed under this act or objecting to a refusal 
by the Incometax ofEicer to register a firm under sec. 
2ok or to make a fresh assessment under section 
27 or objecting to any order against him under subsection 
2 of section 25 or section 2&A or sub section (2) of 
section 26 or section 28 made by an incometax officer 
Or objecting to any penalty imposed by an incometax officer 
under sub section (6) of section 44E or sub section (5) 
of section 44F or subsection (l) of section 46, or object- 
ing to a refusal of an incometax officer to allow a 
claim to a refund under section 48> 49 or 49 F or to 

the amount or refund allowed by the incometax officer 

• 

under any of these sections and any assessee being a 
company, objecting to an order made by an incometax 
officer under sub section (l) of section 23 A may appeal 
to the appellate assisstant commissioner against the 
assessment or against such refusal or order provided 
that no appeal shall He against an order under sub-section 
(1) of section 46 unless the tax has been paid. 

Provided further that where the partners of a firm 
are individually assessable on their shares in the total 
income of the firm, any such partner may appeal to 
the appellate assisstaut commissioner against any order 
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of the incometax officer detormining the amount qf the 
total income or the loss of the firm or the apportion- 
ment there of between the several partners but in 
respect of matters which are determined by such ortler 
may not api^eal against the assessment of his total 
income* 

Provided further that a shareholder in a company 
in respect of which an order under sec. 23A has been 
passed by an incometax officer, may not in respect of 
matters determined by such order appeal against the 
assessment of his own total income, 

% The appeal shall ordinarily be presented within 
thirty days of receipt of notice of demand relating to 
the assessment or penalty objected to or of the intima- 
tion of the refusal to pass an order under sub section 
1 of sec. 25A or to register a firm under sec. 26 A 
or of the date of the refusal to make a fresh asseasment 
under section 27 or of the intimation of an order 
under sub section 1 of section 23A or under section 
48i 49 or 48 F as the case may be but the appellate 
assisstant commissioner may admit an appeal after the 
expiration of the period if he is satisfied that the appellant 
had sufficient cause for not presenting it within that 
period. 

3. The appeal shall be in the prescribed form and 
shall be verified in the prescribed manner. 

Section 31. 

1. The appellate as^astant commissioDer shall fix 
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a day and place for the hearing of the appeal and 
may from time to time adjourn the hearing 

2. The appellate assisstant commissioner may before 
disposing of an appeal make such further enquiry as he 
thinks fit or cause such enquiry to be made by the income- 
tax officer. 

2. A. The appellate assisstant commissioner may 
at the hearing of an appeal allow an appellant to go 
into any ground of appeal not specified in the grounds 
of appeal# if the appellate assisstant commissioner is 
satisfied that the omission of that ground in the form 
of appeal was not wilful or unreasonable. 

3. In disposing of an appeal the appellate assisstant 
commissioner mayt in the case of an order of assessment. 

a. Confirm, reduce, enhance or annuli the assessment 
and in the case cf an assessment on a firm or 
assjciatim of persons, authorise the inoometax 
officer to amend accordingly any a'isessment made 
on any partner of the firm or any member of 
an association* 

b Set aside the assessment and direct the incometas 
officer to make a fresh Assessment after making 
such further enquiry as the inoometax officer 
thinks fit or the appellate assisstant commissioner 
may direct and the inoometax officer shall there- 
upon proceed to make such fresh assessment, 
and determine where necessary the amount of 
tax payable on the basis of such assessment or in 
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ease of an ord«r*‘r«f^iiill| ^ ^stor a firm'idliJar 
l|totioa 36A or to malw •' b«sh aiteasment 
njader mch 37. 

e. Confirm sneh ordtx^ or caneel it and direct the 
incometaz officer to regiater the firm or to 

make a fresh asseesment as -.the case may be- 

* ^ 

Or in the case of an order under enliv Sectira 
of section 25 or sub section (2) of section 26 or 
section 48, 49 or 49Fe 

de Confirm, cancel and vary such order or In the case 
of an order under sub section (l) of section 25 A. 

i 

e. Confirm suclMMer or cancel it and either direct 
the income tax officer to make further enquiry and 
pass a fresh order or to make an assessment in the 
manner laid down in subsection (2) or section 25 A. 

Or in the ease of an order under section 28 or sub 
section (6) of section 44F or sub section (1) of 
section 46* 

if Confirm or cancel such order or vary it so as either 
to enhance or reduce the penalty or in the case of 
an appeal against a computation of a loss under 
section 24. 

g. Confirm or yary such computation provided that 
the iocometax officer shall not enhance an assess- 
ment or a penalty unless the appellant has had an 
opportunity of showing cause against such enhance* 
ment. 
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h. Provided further that at the hearing of any appeal 
against an order of an inoometax officer, the 
inoometax officer shall have the right to be heard 
either in person or by a representative* 

32. Any assesses objecting to an order passed by an 
appelUte Assiestant Commissioner under section 28 or 
to an order under sub section (3) of section 31 enhancing 
his assessment or a penalty imposed under section 28 
or sub section (6) of section 44 E or sub section (5) 
of section 44F. 

May appeal to the commissioner within thirty days 
of the date on which he was served with a notice of 
such order. 

2. The appeal shall be in the prescribed form and 
shall be verified in the prescribed manner. 

3. In disposing of an appeal the commissioner may 
after giving the appellant an opportunity of being heard 
pass such orders as he thinks fit. 

AMENDED SECTION 34 RE. ESCAPED 
INCOME. SECTION 3S 
Section 34 

If in consequence of definite information which has 
come into his possession, the Inoometax Officer discovers 
that income, profits or gains chargeable to Incometax 
have escaped assessment in any year or have been 
underassessed or have been assessed at too low a rate 
or have been the subject of excessive relief under this 
act, the incometax officer may in any ease in which 
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he han reason to believe that the assessee has concealed 
the particulars of his income or deliberately' furnished 
in accurate particulars thereof at any time within 8 years 
and in any other case at any tiine within four years 
serve on the person liable to pay tax on such income, 
profits or ^ains or In the case of a company, on the 
principal rtfficer thereof a notice containing all or any 
of the requirements which may be included in a notice 
under sub section ( 2 ) of section 22 and may proceed 
to assess or reassess such income, profits or gains 
and the provisions of this act shall, so far as may be 
apply accordingly as the notice were a notice issued 
under that sub section* 

Provided that the tax shall be charged at the rate 
at which it would had been charged had the income 
profits or gains not escaped assessment or full assessment 
as the case may be, provided further that where ' the 
iucome, profits or gains concerned are income, profits 
or gains liable to assessment for a year ending prior 
to the commencement of the Indian Incometax (amend- 
ment) Act 1939 or where the assessment made ot to 
be made is an assessment made or to be made on a 
person deemed to be the agent of non resident person 
under section (43) this sub section shall have effect as 
if for the period of eight years and four years a period 
of one year were substituted. 

2. No order of assessment under section (23) or 
of assessment or reassessment under sub section 1 of 
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thif saotian Hh&ll (na.dd after the expiry in any 
case to which clause fc) of eub ssotion 1 of seotivin 
28 applies of eight years and in any other case, of 
four yeirs frorn the end of the year in which th/< 
income, profits or gains were first assess thle, ** 

POWERS OF THE INCOME! AX OFEICER 

S 88. Tlie Incoo:ie-tax Officer or Assistant Cofii- 
missioner raay» for the purposes of this Actr — 

(1) require any firm, or Hindu undivided family to 
furnish him with a return of the members of 
the firm, or of the manager or adult male 
members of the family, as the case may he, 
and of their addresses; 

(2) require any person whom he has reason to 
believe to be a trustee, guardian, or agent, to 
furnish him with a return of the names of the 
persons for or of whom he is trustee, guardian, 
or agent, and of their addresbes. 

(3) require any assesses to furnish a statement of 
the names and addresses of all persons to whom 
he has paid in any year rent, interest, com 
mission) royalty or brokerage) or any annuity 
not being an annuity taxable under the head 
“Salaries", amounting to more than four bunri^ed 
rupees, together with iiartioulars of all Such 
payments made. 
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REFUND PROVISIONS UNDER THE 
AMENDED ACT 

4B. (1) li any individual, Hindu undivided family 

company, local authority, firm or other assooia* 

tion of persons, or any partner of a firm 

or member of an association individually satisfies 

the Incometax officer or other authority appointed 

by the Central Government in this behalf that 

the amount of tax paid by him or on his 

behalf or treated as paid on his behalf for 

any year exceeds the amount with which he is 

properly chargeable under this Act for that 

year he shall be entitled to a refund of any 
such excess. 

(2^ The Appellate Assistant Commissioner in the 
exercise of his appellate powers, or the Com- 
missioner in the exercise of his appellate powers 
or powers of revision if satisfied to the like 
effect shall cause a refund to be made by the 
Incometax Officer of any amount found to have 
been wrongly paid or paid in excess* 

(8) Where income of one person is included under 
any provision of this Act in the total income 
of any other person such other person only shall 
be entitled to a refund under this section in 
respect of such income. 

. (4) Nothing in this section shall operate to validate 
any objection or appeal which is otherwise invalid 
or to authorise the revision of any assassment 
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or other matter which has become final and 
conclnsWe, or the review by any ofi&cer of a deci- 
sion of bis own which is subject to appeal or 
revision, or where any relief is epeoifically 
provided elsewhere In this Act, to entitle any 
person to any relief other or greater than that 
relief or to entitle any person to claim a refund 
of tax payable before the commencement of the 
Indian Income-tax (Amendment) Act» 1939, which 
he would not be entitled to claim but for the 
passing of that Act. 


ASSESSMENT OF INCOME FROM IM- 
MOVEABLE PROPERTY 

Section 9 

(I) The tax shall ho payable by an assossee under 
the head ‘‘Income from property” in respect of the 
Bonafide annual value of property consisting of any 
buildings or lands appurtenant thereto of which he is 
the owner, other than such portions of such property 
as he may occupy for the purposes of any business 
pi’ofession or vocation carried on by him the profits 
of which are assessable to tax subject to the following 
allowances, namely 

I. Whore the property is in the occupation of the 

owner, or where it is let to a tenant and the 
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owner ha» undertaken to bear the cost of repairs 
a sum equal to one sixth' of such value; 

IL Where the property is in the occupation of a 
tenant who has undertaken to hear the cost of 
repairs, the difference between such value and 
the rent paid by the tenant upto hut not exceeding 
one sixth of such value: 

Hi, The amount of any annual premium paid to 
insure the property against risk of damage or 
destruction; 

IV* Whore the j^roperty is subject to a mortgage or 
other capital charge, the amount of any interest 
on such mortgage or charge; where tlie ]u-oporty 
is subject to an annual charge not being a 
capital charge, the amount of such charge, where 
the property is subject to a ground rent, the 
amount of such ground rent; and where the 
property has been acquired, constructed, repaired, 
renewed or reconstructed with borrowed capital, 
the amount of any interest payable on such 
capital : 

Provided that no allowance shall be made 
in respect of any interest or annual charge 
payable without British India and chargeable 
under this Act, not being interest on a loan 
issued for public subscription before the 1st day 
of April 1988* except interest or a charge on 
which tax has been paid or from which tax has 
been deducted under section IS or in res^^ct 



of which thera is an agent for the payee in 
British India who may be assessed under 
section 43;** 

V« any sums paid on account of land revenue in 
respect of the property; 

Vl' in respect of collection oharge8» a sum not exceeding 
the prescribed maximum. 

Vll, in respect of vaoanoieSi that part of net annual 
value, after deducting the foregoing allowances, 
which is proportionate to the perio^during which 
the property is wholly unoccupied or where the 
property is let out in parts that portion of the 
net annual value* after deducting the foregoing 
allowances appropriate to any vacant part which 
is proportional to the period during which such 
part is wholly unoccupied; 

3. For the purposes of this section) the expression 
"‘annual value" shall be deemed to mean the sum 
for which the property might reasonably be 
expected to be let from year to year: 

Provided that, where the property is in the 
occupation of the owner for the purposes of his 
own residence, such sum shall, for the purposes 
of this section, be deemed not to exceed ten 
percent of the total income of the owner. 

3, Where the property is owned by two or more 
persons and their respective shares are definite 
and ascertainable, such persons shall not in respect 
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of such property be assessed as an association 
of persons, but the share pf each such person 
in the income from the property as computed 
in accordance with this section shall be included 
in his total Income.*’ 

Seetion 10. Bu>ineM> profession, or vocation. 

(1) . The tax shall be payable by an assessee under 
the head ^'profits and gains of business profession or 
vocation” in respect of the profits or gains of any 
business profession or vocation carried on by him. 

(2) « Such profits or gains shall be computed after 
making the following allowances, namely : — 

(I)* any rent paid for the premises in which such 
business is carried on provided that when any 
substantial part of the premises is used as a 
dwelling house by the assessee, the allowance 
under this clause shall be such sum as the 
Incometax Officer may determine having regard 
to the proportional annual value of the part 
so used; 

ril). in respect of repairs where the assessee is the 
tenant only of the premisesi and has undertaken 
to bear the cost of such repairs, the amount 
paid on account thereof, provided that, if any 
substantial part of the premises is used by the 
assessee as a dwelling house a proportional part 
only of such amount shall be allowed 

(ill. in respect ef capital borrowed for the purposes 
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of the business* provided that no allowanoe 
shall be made under this olause in any ease 
for any interest chargeable under this aot which 
is payable without British India, not being 
interest on a loan issued for public suhecription 
before the Ist day of April, 1958, except 
interest on which tax has been pai4 or from 
which tax has been deducted under section 18 
or in respect of which there is an agent in 
British India who may be assessed under section 
43 or, in the case of a firm the amount of the 
interest paid, 

Explanation... Becurring subscriptions paid 
periodically by shareholders or subscribers in such 
Mutual Benefit Societies as may be prescribed, 
shall be deemed to be capital borrowed within the 
meaning of this olause; 

(ly). in respect of insurance against risk of damage 
or destruction of buildings. machinery« plant, 
furniture, stocks or stores, used for the purposes 
of the businesst the amount of any premium*paid; 

(V), in respect of current repairs to such buildings, 
machinery, plant, or furniture, tbe amoupt paid 
on account thereof; 

(VI). in respect of depreciation of such buildings, machi- 
nery, plant, or furniture being the property of the 
assesseet a sum equivalent to such percentage 
on the written^down value thereof as may in any 
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oasa or class of cases be prescribed: 

Provided that — 

(a1. the prescribed particulars have been duly furnished ; 

( 

Tb). Where full effect cannot be given to any such 
allowance in any year not being a year which 
ended prior to the Ist day of April, 1939 owing 
to there being no profits or gains chargeable 
for that year, or owing to the profits or gains 
chargeable being less than the allowance* the 
aUowance or part of the allowance to which 
effect has not been given, as the case may be 
shall be added to the amount of the allowance 
for depreciation for the following yeai and 
deemed to be the part of the allowance, or, if 
there is no such allowance for that year, be 
deemed to be the allowance for that year, and 
so on for the succeeding year, 

(o). the aggregate of all such allowances made under 
this Act or any Act repealed hereby, or under 
the Indian Incometax Act, 1886, shall in no 
oase exceed the original cost to the assessce 
of the buildings, machinery, plant, or furniture 
as the case may be; 

(VII). in respect of any machinery or plant whioh 
has been sold or discarded, the amount by which 
the written down value of the machinery or 
plant exceeds the amount for which the machinery 
or plant is actually sold or its scrap value; 
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Provided that snob amount is actually written 
off in the books of the assessee; 

provided further that where the amount for 
which any such machinery or plant is sold 
exceeds the written down value* the excess shall 
be deemed to be profits of the previous year 
in which the sale took place; 

(Vlll). in respect of animals which have been used for the 
purposes of the business otherwise than as stock 

ia trade and have died or become permacently 

useless for such purposes, the difference between 

the original cost to the assessee of tlie animals 

and the amount, if any* realised in respect of 

the carcasses or animals; 

(IX), any suras paid on account of land revenue, local 
rates or municipal taxes in respect of such part 
of the premises as ia used for the purposes of 
the business; 

(X). any sum paid to any employee as bonus or 
commission for services rendered, where such sum 
would not have been pflyable to him as profits 
or dividend if it had not been paid as bonus 
or commission: 

provided that the amount of the bonus or 
commission is of a reasonable amount with 
reference to — 

(a), the pay of the employee and the conditions of 
his service, 
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. (b). tjm imMs trf 4dM Hbnsrime lor year in 

question, wd 

^)« ibe ;^eneral .peaotiae .in eimUar businesses, 
profesatons or srooKtioiis. 

'^Ef ). 'firimibe sMossee’s^Msoimts in'tespeel^^Dy part 
df ^his bnsineos, ^profession or loocatiofNiire ^ 
kept on the oosh basis, oueh snmi in respect of 
bad and dnubiinl debts, due to the assessee in 
fospeet of that pai^ of bis business, profession 
or Tooation, und in the case of sn assessee 
oatTyinfS on a banking or moneylending business 
such sum in ^respect of loans made in the or- 
dinary course Of such business as the Incometax 
Officer may eatimate to be irrecoverable but 
not exceeding the amoont actually written off 
as irrecoverable in the books .of the assessee. 

Provided that if the amount ultimately re- 
covered on any such debt or ^loan is greater 
than the difference dsstweon the whole debt or 
loan and ibe amount w<nUowed, the excess shall 
ho deotnod to ;be a .profit of the year in which 
it is JNieovesed) and tif Joss the defieienoy shall 
be deemed to be a businessasKpense of that year; 

(Xrll). any expenditure (not being in the nature of 
bepital expenditure or personal iOxpeiiaafi of the 
as^Bscb) laid but or expended wholly and ex'* 
cluaively for tlio purpose .of «snch bheibese. pirotbs- 
sion or vocation. 
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KHAP, s, a ditch or trench. 

KHAKr, 8. unirrigated land, also dusty. 

KHALSA, 8 . zaminddri estates where the hirt and other 
similar subordinate tenures do not obtain ; lands the 
revenues of which are paid into the exchequer ; pure, un- 
mixed. The opposite of miidfi, 

KHAM, a. the persian word for kachcha ; also sequestration 
of the profits of an estate, a punitive measure to which a 
mdlguzar under our law, is liable for default in payment 
of his revenue. 

KHAMS, 5. five. 

KHANA, 8. a column of a figured statement ; also a house, 
— taldehi^ the^act of searching a house, — badosh^ literally 
a pilgrim, applied to a man who has no habitation, a 
vagrant, —jangi^ an affray, d#mestio strife, — khdU^ a 
term given in the N. W. P. to an estate which has been 
settled with farmers in consequence of the absence of any 
proprietary right. The name arises from the column in 
the settlement papers devoted to proprietor remaining 
blank, —kaprdf food and clothes ; maintenance, 

KHANDAN, s. a family ; clan. 

KHAJfWAN, 5. a boundary ditch. 

!K£[ANZADA, s. a Muhammadan convert from Minduism. 
They largely prevail in E. Oudh. The bachhgotis of Faiz- 
fibdd and Sult^npur have three khdnzdda chiefs. ELasan- 
pur being at the head of all ; the Bhdle Sultans of the 
same quarter have also three, and the Bhartawan clan one. 
Kheri has two Abhan khdnzdda chiefs, Sitdpur a Gaur and 
Bdrdbanki a Bisen. Conversions in Oudh were common 
under the Jounpur dynasty A. D. 1394-1457, to which 
period most of the Oudh khdnzddas trace back. The 
author received the following ballad from a khdnzdda 
chief of his district. 
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Sharki Shah Jotmpur derd ; 

Ae mile sab rdj gkanerd. 

Ek ek ghar Turk bandye ; 

Rahe sdth Sharki ke sdye. 

Bais Basket Sirnet Bcsand ; 

Bdchhal Gahrwdr Gaur Bhdlesultdnd. 

Burg bans Gautam Bandhal Goti ; 

Tilokchand teh men Bachhgoii, 

Round Eastern Jo unpur’s mighty king ; 

The banded clans their forces bring. 

No clan but crouches in his shade ; 

And owns its Turkish renegade. 

Bais Baghel Sirnet Besand ; 

Bdchhal Gahrwdr Gaur Bhdlesultdnd, 

The race of Burg heirs of the Sun ; 

The Moon’s race, every race sent one. 

The Garagbans, Gautam all were there ; 

With Tilokchand the Chanhdns heir. 

KHARABA, a, unculturable, barren, also ruin. 
KHARAK, s. a cow-house or shed. 

KHAROHA, s. costs, — gram or gdmv, also deh kharach^ 
village expenses, — khdngty private expenses. 
KHARDAL, s. mustard seed. 

KHARr, s. sulphate of Soda used in tanning. See nimaksdr, 
KH ARnr, s. autumnal harvest ; see fasl and dofasli, 
KHARIJ-EIARNA, v, to strike off, — ddkhil^ a mutation 
of names in the Govt, register, when son succeeds father 
or a purchaser the seller, — az-ikhtiydry exempt from 
jurisdiction, 

KHAR-PAKKA, s. foot and mouth disease. 

KHARYAN or khalihdn^ a. a granary, a barn, a threshing 
floor, a harvest floor. 

KHAS, a, 'excellent, pure, unmixed, particular, private, 
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what is kept for the king’s or master’s private use, own, 
proper, peculiar, — o dmm, private and public : noble and 
plebeian, individual and collective. 

KHASIAT, s. quality, peculiarity, nature. 

KHASBA, 8. the held register; a list of the fields in a 
matiza giving the measurement, situation, quality, and 
all particulars regarding each field, with the name of 
person cultivating it during the year of survey. In Oudh, 
this paper is not a record of right of any sort, differing in 
this respect from the khasra of the N. W. P. 

KHATA, 8. an account, a day book, a journal or ledger, 
a daily account. 

KHATANA, s. synonymous with hirdnd which see. 

KHATIAONr or mnntakhib asdmiwdr^ 8. is a register of 
proprietary possession, an arrangement of the fields in 
the khasra^ so as to bring all those belonging to each thok 
or patti or person together. The primary arrangement 
is according to the thok ov patti ^ the secondry according 
to the person. In Oudh the khatiaoni is a record of the 
holdings, forming distinctly separate proprietary rights, 
which have been decreed to any person judicially. Con- 
sequently, in a tqlhikddri village, where there are no 
under proprietary rights, there is no khatiaoni. In such 
village, where only specific lands are held in underpro* 
prietary right, only such fields are entered in the khatiao^ 
ni. In coparcenary villages, whether held direct from 
Ghovt. in proprietary right, or in sub- settlement from a 
tqllukddr, only those fields are entered which are held 
separately by the sharers. The Oudh and N. W. khati- 
aonis are thus widely different things. 

KHATIRT, 8, a crop raised in the sand on the banks of a 
river by force of manure or hand watering. 

KHATRA, «. danger, risk, peril. 
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KHAUHr-BISAH^ fi. the eicpenses incurred in maintain- 
ing cultivators and giving advances for agrioultural 
purposes. 

KHAVED, a green field, a solvn field ; green grass out 
for cattle, green com. 

KHEE)A, a hamlet situated on the lands of a parent 
village, many kheras have in course of time become com- 
pletely separated and are mauzas now, such hamlets are 
also frequently known as pura or purica^ mazra^ &o. In 
the U. Dodb khera generally means a deserted village 
site. 

KHERALA, a, cultivated. — IdiJc^ oulturable. 

KHET, 5. a field, a tract of land especially prepared for 
cultivation, kheti-hdri^ agriculture, husbandary, — bat or 
bant, is applied to a disposition of fields where the lands 
of two villages are completely intermixed with each 
other. 

KHETGAMA, s. a transfer of fields by mortgage in Un^o, 
under which ti)e land is held in lieu of money lent, the 
rent in whole or in part being absorbed as interest. It 
is similar to the parmsdna-biswl of Faizabdd. 

KHEWAT, s. record of village shares ; the paper of copar- 
cenary responsibility, in villages held by communities of 
proprietors or sub-proprietors. See also shajra nanab, 

KHICHAH, s. poor land. 

KHILAF, a, contrary, — i zdbita^ contrary to precedent or 
procedure, — rde^ against one’s opinion or will, — waza» 
an unnatural offence. 

KHILAT, s. a dress of honor. 

KHIRAJ, 8, land- rent. Kirdyd^ house-rent. 

KHIRMAN, 5. harvest ; heap or stock, unthreshed com ; 
a bam ; see kharydn, 

KHISARA, 5. damage, also nuksdn. 
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KHIYABAN, 8. a parterre ; a flower bed, 

KHIYANAT, a, perfidy, embezzlement, cri- 

minal breach of trust. 

KHIZA^sT, 8, autumn ; the falling of leaves. 

KHO, 8. a valley. 

KHOJ, 8. search. In the Punjab professional trackers 
(khojt) are employed to trace stolen cattle a hundred miles 
even by their foot prints, {kh iri or pyru) ; and their suc- 
cess, even through such unpromising places as sandy 
plains and gravel and kaukar beds, and over rivers and 
swamps is very extraordinary. 

KHOKHA, s. a bill of exchange that has been paid and 
remains in the hands of the payer as a voucher. 

KHUD-HAKIMI, s. arrogation of authority, self-indepen- 
dence. 

KHUD-KASHT, s. literally one’s own cultivation. The 
word is used with reference to the fields a man cultivates 
with his own ploughs and bullocks. It is used equally 
of a proprietor cultivating some of his lands, or of a tenant 
in respect of the lands be cultivates himself as distin- 
guished from those he may sub-let. See asami^ kabzaddri 
and rqiyat. 

KHUFIATAN, ad. secretly. 

KHTJLiASA, 8. an abstract, an abridgment, substance, an 
extract. 

KHIfNCU, s. also changul, a handful of anything dry : 
chullu^ of anything liquid. 

KHI7NT, 8. a tax leviable on timber. A share in the 
lands of a village, by hereditary descent, and in all the 
privileges and rights which it involves. — hat^ a common 
tenancy under which the tribes occupy according to the 
law of descent, each division paying the same amount 
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of revenue, without reference to state of cultivation, num- 
ber of sharers, or other circumstances. — khat^ mortgage 
of the share of a held. 

KHUBAIL, s. soil broken up for sowings. 

KELUEiAK, fi. diet, subsistence. 

KIFAYAT, 5. savings, sufficiency, enough, abundance, 
plenty, surplus, economy, thrift. 

KIMARBAZ, s. a gambler. 

KIRAO, 8. a small pea {piaum arvense), 

KIE.au, s. endive. 

KIEAYA, 8. a tax on cultivators to cover the expense of 
conveying the grain to market; hire, rent. — a 
tenant, one who hires anything. 

KIEIYA-KAEAM, s. performance of obsequies. 

KISANAN-I-KADrM, s. cultivators in Hissar whose te- 
nure is heritable and transferable, and who possess almost 
all the rights of a proprietor. They cannot be lambarddra 
or vote for lamharddrs and are supposed to be free from 
fines in police matters ; on bisicdddrs desiring partition of 
common lands, the kisdndn i kadim^ have no right to claim 
a portion of it. 

KISAS, 8. the Muhammadan law of retaliation. 

• — 

KISUNAEPAN, a, rent free lands assigned to Brdhmans 
without condition. See birt, ahankaJap, 

KISnT, 8, a sown field. — icdrj a list showing the fields. 

KISMAT or Ildka, 8. a division (with reference to jurisdic- 
tion); also fortune. 

KISMWAE-JAMABANDr, s. a rough estimate of rates 
for the different classes of land. 

KIST, 8. an instalment. — bandi^ the revenue demand roll ; 
paying by instalments. There are generally four kiata in 
the year in these provinces. The rabi crop is paid for in 
May and June, the kharif in November and December. 
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There is also sometimes a fifth Iput in some parganaa in 
February, paid from the proceeds of early crops called 
Jina-peah^ras, and also of sugar-cane. 

KODO, «. the paapalum acrobiculatum. 

KOHEBA or koheaa^ a. mist, fog. 

KOLA, a, ditch for irrigation. 

KOLHI7, a. a sugar-mill. See ukh» 

KOMAR, s. lands cultivated by contract having no tenant. 

KOBAP, «. wages given for digging. 

KOSLP, 8. new leaves just-sprouting. 

KOTHP, a. a masonry house, a factory, a mercantile or 
banking house or firm. — icdlf a banker, a merchant. 

KROR. «. a hundred Idkha, 

KUKURMUTTA, a, a mushroom, more commonly called 
chhaitd, 

KI7NPA, 5. earthen jars for raising water ; a species of 
jasmine ; also a furrow. 

KUNDRI, 5. a circle of rope or cloth placed on the head on 
which to place a ghard, 

KT7R, s. a remission in rent in favor of high caste cultiva- 
tors to enable them to employ a ploughman. The privi- 
lege as found to exist in Daridbdd has been thus described : 
“Kwr, usually consists of an allowance of one and a half 
kachchd panseris : i. e. of seven and a half kachchd aera in 
the kachchd man of forty aera ; as a rule it entitles the 
recipient to pay as rent, the equivalent of two-fifths 
instead of half the gross produce. It is granted in the 
first place to a large class known under the general term 
amnek. These are generally high caste men such as 
Brdhmana or Rdjputa^ &o., and it is a point of honor with 
them to cultivate on these terms or none. Large numbers 
of them were at no distant period actual liege-men or 
retainers. All had a tahvdr ready at their landlord’s call. 
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I do not think that the privilege was generally granted 
as a mere aokaowledgment to the claims of caste. It 
seems to have been granted rather as an equivalent for 
advantages, real or expected, in return. The amnek was 
not only master of a stout sword and a ready arm. His 
oxen were more, and stronger; his supply of manure 
larger, and his means of cultivation better, than those of 
an ordinary raiyat. He was too, a better payer. The 
real origin of the privilege of h{Lr is this : — It is properly 
the allowance, if not «the only wages, of the halwdhd 
or ploughman, with whom every amnek is supplied. To 
plough with his own hands would be to the amnek an 
indelible disgrace. All menial work must be performed 
by the halwdhd. The latter is a predial serf, if not an 
actual slave. There exists in full force in these parts 
the wretched system known as sanwak by which, on a 
petty loan of Rs. 10 or Ils. 20, the halwdhd will bind 
himself and his heirs as serfs to his security {mdUzdniin) 
until principal and interest at 24 to 37i per cent per 
annum have, to the last farthing, been repaid. Again : 
kdr is often the inducement held out to Kurmisy and 
skilful cultivators, whom it is an object to settle in a 
deserted spot. It is the usual perquisite of the mukaddam : 
of the man who undertakes estimation of the crops (kau’- 
kdt) or who, in any other way, does extra work {jkdr o hdr) 
for the landlord. It is not given to an aedmi^ merely 
because he is kadtm : and is not necessarily an hereditary 
privilege. The above principles are not confined to pay- 
ments in kind. To a great extent they regulate money 
payments also. In changing the hatdi^ for the jamai 
system, the money rate will, if practicable, be that of 
neighbouring fields. If this be impracticable, because 
in them also haidi prevails, the new rent will he adjusted 
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on the l€wt three or five years’ average of the produce, 
and its average price in the hd%dr. In this adjustment 
the privileges of the amnek are invariably maintained, 
the allowance of kur is computed, and the amount of the 
rent is calculated accordingly. The kdr allowance seems 
to be of the same nature as the chahdruma and indmB in 
the Punjab which were also allowed by hard dr b to culti- 
vators on various considerations.” 

KURA, a lot, a share. 

KXJE.B-0-JAWAR, «. neighbourhood, vicinity. 

KURKr, 8, attachment, distraint, seizure, distress, kurk 
tahsUt temporary attachment. Kdrik, the distrainer : 
mdl i makrukay property distrained : makrukminhOy the 
person whose property is distrained. 

KURSINAMA, $, genealogical tree. See also khewat and 
Bhajra^nasah. 

KXJRI7Rr, a. foot path through village ; also called dagar^ 
and pagdandi. 

KTJSHA or kusy «. the sacred grass of the Hindus (poa cyno 
suroides). It is a usual ceremony for the priests at bath- 
ing places to give to pilgrims, blades of this grass when 
they come to bathe. The kusast shankalap takes its name 
from the transfer being accompanied by some blades of 
this same grass. See shankalap. 

KUSTTM, «. safflower {carthamus tinciprius). 

KUT, s. estimate, valuation. 

KUWAR, «. soil when very wet and soft, or very dry and 
hard. 

KYARr, a. a solar evaporating salt pan. 



liABH, a. profit, produce, acquisition. 
LiAOHAR, a. helpless, destitute, poor. 
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LfcACDAWr, 8, unolaimed, an acquittance, a deed of relinqu- 
ishment. The act of relinquishment. 

XiAGAN, 8. lagat^ ya lagti. The rent or revenue charged 
on a field or an estate ; — khdliSy net rent ; — mukarrari^ 
fixed rent ; — wdkai, actual rent. 

LfAHABA, 8, a soft grass. 

liAHASIL/, a. useless, unproductive, profitless. 

LAHNA, 8. an outstanding debt or balance. 

LAHSUN, ». garlic. A plant of the onion type, largely 
grown by market gardeners. 

LAJ A WAB, a, silenced, incapable of answering. 

LiVKAB, s. designation, title. 

IjAKALAM, a. undisputed. 

LAKHIRAJ, 8. exempt from assessment, rent-free land. 
The opposite oimdlguzdri ; — ddi\ a holder of rent-free lands. 

LAK-O-DAK, a, desert, waste, dreary. 

LALA, 8, Sir, master, a school master. The term is gene- 
rally applied to members of the Kdeth caste. 

LAMBABDAB, the registered representative of a co- 
parcenary community who is responsible for the Govt, 
revenue He engages with Govt, or in other words signs 
the kahuliyat^ and is also styled 8adar mdlguzdry (q. v.). 

liANGA, 8, an irrigation channel from a well ; also a hedge 
made of large thorny branches, simply laid on the ground, 
not fixed in the ground, as in a hagdr, 

LiAOCHABAS, 5 . raising water by means of a leathern 
bucket or bag. This is the common mode in Oudh, the 
power being generally bullock draught (also called 
hdi when cattle are used and garrd when manual labor ie 
employed) . 

liAONr, e. income, rental jamahandt. 

liAP or sapy s, a handful, also as much as can be held in 
the two bands. 
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liAPTA) 8, a kind of molasses ; a species of panic grass. 
LARA IB, a. doubtless, unquestionable. 

I i A.RA-L ARr, 8, a boy and girl at the time of marriage, 

^dulhd^ dulhan. 

LASH, 8, a corpse, a dead body. 

LAT, «. oorruption.of lot ; also sometimes called hissa nildm, 
—handiy a list exhibiting lots, divided off. 

LATRr, s. a kind of vetch. 

LAWAHIK, s. servants, dependants, dependencies. 
LAIWALAD or Idauldd s. childless, without issue. 
LAWARIS, s» without heirs, heirless, also having no claim- 
ant or heir, — mdl, property to which there is no heir and 
which therefore escheats to Govt. 

LAWAZIM, «. requisites, functions. 

LAZAWAL, a. eternal. 

LAZIM, a, necessary, urgent, inseparable, indisputable, 
proper, suitable. 

LEKHA, 8. an account. — baht, an account-book. 
LEN-DEN, 8. trafB. 0 , trade, barter, borrowing and lend- 
ing. 

LIBASr, a. false, forged. 

LIFAFA, 8. an envelope, an exterior as applied to a showy 

frontage with nothing behind it. 

LIHAZA, ad. therefore, consequently, for this reason. 

LINA, 8. a kind of palm. 

LIRWA, 8. an infant. 

LIYAKAT, 8. ability, worth, capability. 

LOBIYA, 8. the Dolichos sinensis, 

LODH, 8. a bark used in dyeing and medicine. 

LOTA SA J Jr, 8. a kind of eprth containing fossil alkali. 

LOTPITTITA, 8. water cresses. 

• • ' 

LI7BAR or labdr^ s. a liar, scoundrel. 

.LIfH, 8. a hot wind. 
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M. 

MAASH, 8. subsistence, means of living, livelihood, main- 
tenance, also gugdrd. 

MABAKI-YA-BAKAYA, ». the rest, the remainder, ba- 
lance. 

MABNr, a, based, grounded, founded, — bar fasdd, litigi- 
ous, — bar izd-rasdni^ vexation. 

MACHAN, 8, a raised plat-form from which crops are 
watched, and game waated for. 

Mad AD, s. relief, assistance, — gdt\ an assistant, — i maqBh^ 
aid for subsistence or support. 

MADAKHALAT, s. access, entering into, intermeddling, 
— bejd, trespass. 

MAD AD AT, 8. justice. 

MAD AN, 8. a medicinal plant ; dhatiird, 

MADAR, 8. name of a plant {asclepias gigantca), 

MADARIJ, s. steps, measures, degrees. 

MADYT7N, s. a debtor or borrower ; — judgment debtor. 

MAFKX7D-UL-KHABAR, a, one who is missing, obscure. 

MAQ-DUB, a. party cast (in a suit,) conquered, vanquished. 

MAH, 8, a month, nidh ba mdh or mdhwdriy monthly, per 
month. 

MAHAJAN, 5. a money lender, a most important element 
in the village constitution, the office being usually in the 
hands of Brdhman8y owing probably to the oircumstanoe 
that these were less persecuted during the Native rule 
than other classes. Transactions between the village 
banker and cultivator usually range themselves in Oudh 
into the following classes : (1) takdici ; (2) khawdi ; (3) be-^ 
sdri ; (4) bidht and (5) karza. 

First, Takdwi or advances for the purchase of cattle 
or implements. These are given on the following prin- 
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oiple: Rb. 10, 20 or 30 axe advanoed, and the loan is 
repaid by instalments beginning with the following 
month, of one rupee for every 10 Rs. lent, and these 
instalments extend over a year of twelve months. This 
is lending money at 20 per cent. 

Second. Khawdi or advances for food, are given either 
in cash or grain, at a stated value, and are always reco- 
vered in grain at the next harvest. The interest on this 
class of transactions (called up) is usually 2 and Govt. 
eers on the finer, and 4 and f sers on the coarser kinds of 
grain, in the rupee per month. This is lending money 
at about 50 per cent. 

Third. Besdri or advances for seed. These are made 
in money or in kind, and are similarly repaid. If in 
money the interest charged is 2 dnds per rupee on cereals 
for the harvest, and double that rate for sugar-cane. In 
the former case the loan runs 5 or 6 months, in the latter 
over 10 or 11. The rate here is 25 per cent per annum. 
If the seed for cereals is given in kind it is either repaid 
in cash, calculating according to market rates and charg- 
ing interest as above, or in grain on the deorhd system, 
that is half as much again as the quantity lent, which is 
equal to cent per cent in kind per annum. 

Fourth. Bidhi or loans for marriages. These advances 
are paid back on either the ^iiau-dasx or chaU'-panchi prin- 
ciple ; or in other words borrowing 9 rupees or 4 rupees 
for a month, at the end of which 10/ or 5/ as the case 
may be, is repaid. There we have interest at from 216 
to 240 per cent per annum. 

Fifth. JTarza pr a simple loan, under which money is 
lent to either cultivators or proprietors at a uniform rate 
of 24/ per cent. 

MAHAIj, s. is in official language an estate made up of a 
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parcel or parcels of land which may be separately assessed 
with the public Revenue, the whole property of the own- 
ers in the estate being hypothecated to Govt, for the sum 
assessed upon it. In Oudh small estates which are held 
by independent gamtnddrs are called mu/rid or independ- 
ent makdls^ in contradistinction to the large properties 
held under sa%iad, which are called tqlluhas. 

A complex intermixed tenure is very prevalent in B. Oudh 
and in Azimgarh, and its creation has been thus officially 
described* As the offspring of a common ancestor increased 
and multiplied, divisions of ancestral property gradually 
took place, and these were effected by each member 
taking one or more entire villages, and portions of other 
villages, the area of land and proportion of rental con- 
stituting each ancestral share, being adjusted with 
reference to the area and rental of the entire estate 
{mahdl)\ and this was followed by each party thence- 
forth engaging direct with the Native Govt, for his now 
distinct estate. In the villages where portions had to be 
assigned to different members, the sub-division of arable 
land was generally made in blocks (chakhat)^ and not by 
fields (khetbat). There were two methods of dividing the 
waste land including the habitations. In some estates it 
is all held in common, and in others it was partly sub- 
divided and partly held in common. "When by this pro- 
cess one estate had expanded into several properties, it 
frequently occurred afterwards that one or more of these 
properties was overtaken by misfortune, and the proprie- 
tors had resort to every sort of shift to save their land or 
to make the best terms they could in parting with it. 
One member would seek the protection of a Chief of his 
own clan and make over his holding in trust to him ; 
another would take his holding to that Ohiers rival, in 
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view of establishing a balance of power^ lest the whole 
village should be absorbed by the first Chief; a third 
would court the kdn^ngo^ hoping for protection through 
bis o£Qioial position ; a fourth would crave shelter &om a 
Brdhman of note, thinking that his sacred calling ipight 
secure his position ; a fifth would mortgage to a banker 
trusting to his money-bags, and a sixth would sell to a 
neighbouring powerful tMukddr^ trusting to his strength; 
and the result of all this would be that people of difier- 
ent tribes and persuasions (varing in number from two 
to ten) would gain, and did gain a footing in these sub- 
divided villages, 

A great difficulty had to be encountered in the 
fact that the record of these holdings as found in the 
public offices, did not by any manner of means tally 
with actual possession, for which the following reasons 
were assigned: — (1) A.fter sub-division some of the co- 
parceners reclaimed more of the waste land held in com- 
mon, than the others. (2) The co-sharer A. lived in 
village Z. and the co-sharer B. in village Y. It suited A. 
best to have his individual cultivation near his house, and 
he therefore took up B’s. shore in addition to his own in 
village Z. The same applied to B. in regard to the lands 
of A. in Y. Such exchanges were often made under 
agreement, and often by compulsion, and although the 
possession of parties through these means constantly vari- 
ed, the ancestral holdings remained recorded till annex- 
ation, as they were originally entered in the pargana 
Officer's Begisters. The reason for this is easily assigned. 
No pains were ever taken in the King's time to ascertain 
the individual responsibilities of the difierent members of 
the brother-hood, and the assessments were always made 
by fixing a lump sum at random on an estate, and not 
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with reference to the capabilities of the individual villages 
of which the estate consisted. 

These intermixed mahdla are variously composed of 
villages and portions of villages and may be elassified 
as follows: — I. Of one or more entire villages. II. Of 
one or more entire villages and one or more speoihc por- 
tions of villages. III. Of portions only of several vil- 
lages, and lY of a portion of . a single village only, the 
owners engaging direct with Govt., the rest of the village 
being in other properties. Mahdla of the nature of No. 
IV are known by the name of the village, part of which 
only they contain. The other three kinds of mahdla are 
known by the name of any one of their component vil- 
lages. It sometimes occurs that a village being divided 
between several mahdla gives its name to all of these pro- 
perties ; for instance Barwdripur. The engagement for 
the Hevenue (kahdliyat) of that mahdl was held by A. 
When he died leaving three sons B. 0. and D. they 
divided their property, each taking a third of Barwdri- 
pur proper, the parent village, and a portion each of the 
remainder of the family property. They then entered 
into direct Be venue engagements with the State for their 
different properties, which were thenceforth known as 
Barwdripur B. 0. and D. respectively. Supposing B. to 
die and E. to succeed, his property would then change 
its name to Barwdripur E. and a similar mutation would 
take place on every occasion of fresh succession. Glass I 
of the four descriptions of mahdla above indicated is to be 
found throughout Upper India, but Classes II, III and 
lY are rarely met with. 

Mr. E. Prinoep has described what he calls the theory 
of village tenures, in the Silllkot Settlement report as 
follows : — Generally speaking the theory of tenure may 
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be desoribed as at one time or other cozning under one of 
the following stages. I. The patriarohal or land-lord, 
II. the oommunal, or joint stock. III. the divided, as (I) 
regulated by ancestral share, lY. as (2) regulated by 
oustomary share, and Y. the accidental as regulated by 
possession. I know no better way of showing the transi- 
tion from one stage to another, and the causes which 
produce it, than by giving the following illustrations : 
The founder of a village secures a property by purchase, 
grant, appropriation or conquest. He has a family of 
six sons ; he holds it all himself. This represents the 
first period, and corresponds with the pure land-lord sys- 
tem. At his death, the six sons being connected by a 
strong tie, hold the property in common. These sons 
too, prefer to maintain the joint interest in this form. 
Land is abundant, revenue taken in kind ; they have no 
differences to occasion any necessity for resort to division ; 
so the “communaU’ system is maintained in tact, the in- 
terest of each brother or shareholder being regulated by 
the laws of inheritance. In course of time as population 
increases and with it the demand for land, dissensions 
begin. The descendants of one son have been cultivating 
less, those of another more, than the shares which regu- 
late the division of profits. To prevent future disputes, 
the estate is divided according to the law of inheritance, 
and here we come to the third type. 

“As generation succeeds generation, and the country is 
subjected to change of rule, stress of seasons and acci- 
dents occur, leading to hardships to individual co-part- 
ners ; some die off, others leave the village ; some get 
involved in difficulties ; others mortgage their properties ; 
it can be conceived that mutations would follow, which 
would increase the holdings of some, while others being 
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unable or unwilling to suooeed to lapsed shares, addition- 
al reasons would come in to disturb possession and resort 
to the law, in times when little attention was paid to 
right, and the influential oould generally do as they 
pleased. In suoh a state of things it is easy to see how 
ancestral shares would die out, and customary shares 
take their place, which would agree with the land actually 
held by each oo-partner. Villages of this class would 
represent the fourth type. 

Ultimately all resort to shares dies out ; there may 
have been money settlements in former days ; poverty 
may have driven out all the old proprietors, who may 
have been succeeded by cultivators located by the hdrddr ; 
the land may lie near a large town and have got so valu- 
able as to have utterly changed hands ; or if still belong- 
ing to the old brotherhood, owing to distress, misrule 
and a hundred causes, they found it their best interest to 

make each marCe occupancy the rule of his interests, in the 

0 

estate ; or men of different castes may have become own- 
ers by original or subsequent appropriation; whatever was 
the cause, there was no trace of any kind of sharesy the 
village custom is to throw the liabilities on the total area 
cultivated by each person. This takes us into the last 
stage. Generally it is to some accident or defect in suc- 
cession that this tenure may be attributed ; so 1 have 
termed it the “ accidentaF’ stage. 

“ Under the classification usually prescribed the two 
first would comprise all tenures held in common, known 
as “ mminddri,^^ or what is properly termed “ shdmildty* 
or sanjl (in Si^lkot). The third and fourth would take 
in paUiddriy whether (perfect) completely divided, or 
(imperfect) in which some land actually held by the 
brotherhood, was formally divided, and the rest held in 
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common. In the last 1 have kept only, such estates as are 
hhaiydchdrdy or what I understand to be bhaiydchdrd, viz. 
where posaesaion^^ ia the aole meaaure of right and reaponai^ 
hilitiea^ and land is held completely in severalty, whether 
ever subjected to formal division in previous days, or not.” 

The sub-divisions of estates held in common in the 
FaizAbdd District usually follow this order viz. Ist, thoka^ 
and 2nd, patiia. In the latter again, there are subordinate 
shares, and the land may be held in chakbat^ or according 
to circles, or khetbat^ which is according to intermixed 
fields. When two or more mahdls have land in a mauza^ 
such sub-divisions are usually termed taraf 

In the Punjab proprietary sub-divisions are known as 
5and and ordinarily follow this order, viz. {\) taraf a of 
which there are usually two, and these are again sub- 
divided into (2) pattia. There are also (3) debrasy which 
are arbitrary divisions formed for convenience of revenue 
arrangement ; and there are smaller separate holdings, 
called (4) khataa. Intermixed properties are there called 
(6) venwi^band, in contradistinction to (6) chak~bandy which 
is when properties are held in blocks. Equal division of 
property amongst the ofispring of different wives is there 
styled (7) chanda-band, 

MAHAL-SARA, a, the women’s apartments. 

M AHALLA, «. a quarter or sub-division of a town, a ward. 

MAHAR, a. a dower, a marriage portion or gift settled on 
a wife before marriage. 

MAHAWAT or hewaty «. the cold weather rains. 

MAH AY AT, a. division of usufruct. 

MAHBA8, «. a jail, a prison, mahbusy confined, imprisoned. 

MAHFUZ RAKHNA, v. to preserve, to protect. 

MAHKAMA, a, a court of justice, a tribunal —majdzy a 
court of competent jurisdiction. 
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MAHBTJM, a. prohibited, excluded, discomfited, disap- 
pointed. 

MAHSUB, a, computed, calculated. 

MAHSUIi, 8. a tax, duty, toll, — sarkdr. See shatikalap, 

MAHTO, «. a head rqiyat» The Hindi equivalent of mtikad* 
dam, 

MAHHA, «. the broad leaved tree Bassialafifolia^ bearing 
flowers which are sweet and from which a sprituous liquor 
is made. The flower after it has fallen off is called 
gilaundd^ and is a valuable item of village adyar assets. 
Where a money rent {pert) is taken, in E. Oudh, 4 dnda a 
tree is a fair average return, in a long series of years ; 
where the produce is divided, the land-lord’s share will bo 
worth much more. When the flower falls off the pod 
{gulu) forms, and from this a useful oil is prepared, which 
amongst other purposes, is largely employed in lubracat« 
ing the axles of railway carriages. (See dhkdr). 

MAtllTN, s, an insect destructive to cotton, 

MAHZAR-NAMA, s, a deed or document signed by all 
parties present, and prepared to support a claim or appli- 
cation. 

MAI, 5 . also maid, synonymous with henga, a harrow. 

MAJARIYA, a. in force. 

MAJAZ, a. lawful, competent, admissible. 

MAJDA, 5. a mixed soil of clay and sand. 

MAJKTK-ARAZr, s. land set apart to meet the Govt, 
revenue. 

MAJMA, s. an assembly. 

MAJM.I7A, s. a code, a collection, — Tdzirdt i Hind, the 
Indian Penal Code, — Zaivdhit, a Code of Procedure. 

MAJNI7N, a, insane. 

MAJRA, s. an incident, state, occurrence, circumstance. 

MAKBI7ZA, a. occupied, held, possessed. 
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MAKFTJL, a. pledged, bailed, — hihi^ the claim for which 
surety is given, — anho^ the person or thing for whom or 
which surety is given, — lah'Cb^ the person demanding 
bail. 

MAlKHUZ, a. involved, entangled, implicated. 

MAKBUKA, a, attached, under attachment, distrained. 

MAKI7L, rt. proper, just, pertinent, reasonable. 

MAL, property, wealth, goods, efPeots, also the land 
revenue proper, — i fjf/tirmankula, immoveable property, 
real property, — i makntika, distrained property, attached 
property, — i masrtika, stolen property, — o mntde. money 
and goods, — i wakf^ property devoted to religious pur- 
poses, — zdmini^ written security for the payment of any 
due. 

MALAKH, s. a locust, the htndi equivalent is tiri or tiddi, 

MALBAH, 8. a tax collected from cultivators, by a hdchh 
on ploughs, on houses or on laos, to defray incidental 
village expenses, also called gdnw kharcha, 

MALGUZAR, s. (Sadar) the registered representative of 
the village community who enters into engagements at 
the settlement, and to whom Govt, looks for its demand. 
Under Native Govts, the mdlguzdr was he who engaged 
for the mdlguzdri or revenue for the time being, whether 
as proprietor or lessee, but the term kabuligafddr was more 
generally used. Mdlguzdri^ land revenue, revenue assess- 
ment. 

MALI AT, 8, value, — ^ dmcd^ value of a claim. 

MALIK, 8. a proprietor, an owner, — drdzi^ a land-holder, 
— dJdy a superior proprietor, — adnd, subordinate pro- 
prietor, — hakiM^ an owner defacto, — sharai^ an owner 
dej lire. 

MALIK AN A, a. proprietary, literally belonging to the 
mdld: or owner. An allowance made to land owners out 
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of possession, varing from 5 to 10 per cent. In our ear- 
lier Settlements, if a tqllukddr or other proprietor refused 
to engage at the rate of revenue assessed upon the pro- 
perty, he was set aside and a mdlikdna allowanoe, whioh 
became a charge against the estate, was given to him. 
In practice this allowance has been subjected to reduction 
at revision of Settlement ; — rasdm^ proprietary dues. 

MAL-KHANA, s. a store house. 

MALi-SAEiElAEi, s. see shankalap, 

MAMLIPK, «. a purchased slave or captive. 

MAMI7L, fi. customary, practice, habit. 

MAN or mdnd, s. a weight. That of the British Govt, is 
82 lbs. 6 oz. In Akbar’s time it is defined as 40 sers^ 
each ser comprising the weight of 30 ddms. This gives 
a return for the man of 3,88,275 grains or very nearly 
half a hundred weight avoirdupois. 

MANADr, s, proclamation, publication. 

MAN DAL, 5. a circle, a division of a country is so called. 
The headman of a village. 

MANE, 8. an obstacle, an impediment, a bar, — ijrde digri^ 
a bar to the execution of a decree, 

MANGALSTJTii, s. a string of beads worn round the neck 
by married women, generally glass beads set in gold. 
Its absence is a sign of widowhood (Hoshang^lb^d) . 

MANGNr, 8, betrothing, asking in marriage ; also in .loan. 

MANIK, s. a greenish diamond. 

MANJ, manjhd or manjhar^ 5 . is the circle of land beyond 
the bdrd or gomd (whioh see). Manjhd also means alluvi- 
al land. 

In assessing alluvial tracts the following points should 
be kept in view ; — I. Lands that are annually inundated 
or are thrown up by the action of rivers are of various 
degrees of fertility, and for practiced assessment purposes, 
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they may be arranged into three classes. (1st.) Those 
in which mould largely preponderates over sand, and in 
which both the summer and winter crops will flourish, 
including wheat and sugar-cane. (2nd.) Those in which 
the proportion of sand is greater than the mould, in 
which the harvest preponderates over the rahi^ and 

mixed crops such as wheat and barley, or peas and gram, 
are largely sown. (3rd.) Those in which the clays 
abound, known as maiiydrd, in which the different sorts 
of pulses thrive well, but only when the fields are low- 
lying, not otherwise. In all of these alluvial soils, there 
will be no fertility unless the alluvial deposit over the 
sand is at least a foot deep. This fertility is moreover, 
afiected by the extent to which these lands are annually 
inundated. For instance (1) if they are only under 
water for a day or two during the rains, no injury is 
done to either the rahi or Sharif harvest, (2) if they are 
under water for several days the khartf will suffer, but 
the rahi on the contrary will benefit : and (3) if the water 
takes regularly to flowing over these lands as a stream, 
then the crops of both seasons will probably suffer for a 
time, by reason of a deposit of new sandy silt. Owing 
to the precarious nature of this cultivation, the rents are 
commonly paid in kind, cash rents being exceptional. 
Where cash rents do prevail 8 dnda per Mgah is a com- 
mon rate the first year, the land being then known as 
hijar ; after that the rent is doubled, and the name dosal 
is then applied ; lastly it is called peh^ and as such pays 
full rates. 

In regard to a.ssessment, there appears to be no reason 
why all the cultivated land that comes under the (1) des- 
cription, which is only submerged for a day or two during 
the season, and which is exceedingly, fertile, should not 
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be assessed at the rates paid by the peh^ or full rated 
high lands of the neighbourhood. If there is any %vaste 
land of this description, after leaving the usual proportion 
for the oattle unassessed, the rest of suoh waste may be 
rated at 25 per cent less than the cultivated land of the 
same kind. This reduction is necessary as a oompeusa<» 
tion for the capital that will be necessary to bring waste 
under the plough. To do this will probably cost about 

4 Ks. an acre, and it may be assumed that it will take 

5 years before the land^is full- bearing ; supposing 2 Its. 
an acre to be the average peh rate of the neighbourhood, 
and that the zaminddr had to pay tliis rate for the first 
five years, without being able to cultivate the land, and 
then had to pay 4 Us. to break it up, that would be an out- 
lay equal to 14 Its. an acre, before there was any return, 
or nearly a fourth of 60 Its. the sum he would have to 
pay during the 60 years settlement. In other words 
there would be to him a dead loss equal to a fourth of 
the revenue eventually to be paid. To meet this loss we 
must assess the taxable portion of the culturahle peh at 
25 per cent less than the cultivated peh ^ and this will en- 
courage the immediate reclamation of all such laud. 

Turning now to the (2) class of lands which are describ- 
ed as being several days flooded, these lands are always 
sown jarhan and dhdn as a Mar?/’ crop, and it is the 
latter only which suffers from immersion. Suppose the 
Mar (/* instalments to be 8 dnm in the rupee and the crop 
consists of haK of each of the two kinds of grain just 
named, then as it Is only the dhdn portion that suffers 
from immersion, it is necessary to provide against loss in 
that species of crop alone. If therefore we assess the 
dhdn portion at half rates, we leave a fair margin for con- 
tingencies. In other words if we assess the peh lands at 
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one rupee, we must assess this description of soil at 
14 dnds^ being an eighth less than we put on peh. We 
now come to (3) the description of soil which suffers more 
or less from periodical sandy silt, and the crops on which 
are exceedingly precarious. This must be assessed ac- 
cording to capabilities, but in preparing the estimate, a 
margin of 25 per cent should be allowed, before making 
the distribution, to cover the risk attendant on so fickle a 
crop. In regard to this last description of alluvium if 
the tract is large, and the Settlement Officer thinks it is 
likely to remain a permanent increment, probably a pro- 
gressive assessment will be the best principle to follow. 

Near large towns such as Faiz^b^d or Allahabad allu- 
vial lands must often be treated exceptionally from being 
covered with pidu and thatching grass, which often yield 
the zaminddr as good a return as grain crops ordinarily 
do. An average acre of such nianjhd land annually pro- 
duces 150 bundles of sticks, half of which the cutters 
take for their, trouble, and the zaminddr takes the other 
half. Twenty-five bundles of jhdu sell for a rupee, so 
that the zaminddr gets 3 Ks. an acre as his share, and of 
this Govt, is entilled to Re. 1/8. But it must be remem- 
bered that the zaminddr has to pay the carriage, and this 
would reduce the Govt, share to say Re. 1/4, which would 
be a moderate assessment for such lands near towns. We 
must not however forget that at a distance from large 
towns, jhdu is comparatively valueless, and at the most 
2 pice a bundle is obtained by the cutters, after they have 
carried their sticks perhaps several miles. It would not 
do therefore to apply the above rate in such outlying 
localities. The most we can hope for under such cir- 
cumstances, is a rent6d of 8 dnds per acre, Govt, taking 
half. 
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MANKX7HA, a. married, a legally married wife ; gjxir — 
unmarried. 

MANNr, s, ploughman’s provision in grain. 

MANSHA, s. principle, intention, provision of a law or 
statute, — i dqwd^ the relief sought for in a suit, the sub- 
ject matter of a suit. 

MANSX7KH or mauquf^ s. abolish, dismiss, cancel, reverse, 
obliterate, annul. 

MANTR, s. a charm, incantation. Bichhu kd mantr iia jdne 
8dnp ke munh men unglt ddh ; ignorant of the scorpion 
antidote ; the finger is put in the serpent’s mouth. 

MANZI7R, V. to admit, sanction, adopt, approval, manzd^ 
rUbill^ audit. 

MAR, s. a rich black soil which burns like peat ; a slight 
variety of this soil is called hdbar, 

MARATIB-I-MUTNAZA, a, points at issue, also tanMh 
talah^ points to be established. 

MARGZAR, s. a place abounding in verdure or in pasture, 
a verdant meadow. 

MARHT7M, a, dead, deceased. 

MARKT7M, a. written, described, inscribed, above-men- 
tioned, markuma^ bearing date, under date, dated. 

MARR.r, s. lands assigned in lieu of interest on loans. 

MARSTYAH, s. a terra used in Musalmdn worship. 

MARI7ZA, a. presented, offered, submitted, also dated. 

MARWANA, s, cess taken on marriages. 

MARWAT, 5. a pensionary provision in land for the heirs 
of one who has been killed in service. The land is gene- 
rally rent free for the life time of the giver, and in after 
lives it is assessed and often resumed. See hirt, 

MASABAK, ad. preceding. 

MASAIL, 8. questions, also the precepts of Muhammad. 

MA8HAKHKHASA, a. stipulated, fixed, assessed. 
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MASHAKKAT-I-8HA.DrD, «. hard labor. 

* ♦ ^ 

MASHMXPLiA, a, united to, included in. 

MASHKUT, a. agreed upon, stipulated, conditional. 

MASH8HAK, a, one well practised, a proficient, an expert. 

MASIWAB, prep, besides, moreover, save, except, whatever 
else. 

MA8JID. «. a mosque. 

MASKABAH, s. monthly statement. 

MASIiAHAT, H. consultation, counsel, advice. 

M ASLAN, ad, for example, e. g. for instance. 

MAS-NIMAS, s. literally month by month, a term mean* 
ing that at the end of each month, interest will be added 
to capital and will be subject to compound interest. 

MAT AH AT, a. subordinate, under, dependent. 

MATALABA, .s. a demand, a call, liability. 

MATBI7A, a, printed, published 

MATH, s, a monastry governed by a mahant or Abbot 
assisted by his disciples standing much in the position of 
our ancient Friars. 

MAXI YAH, 5. clay soil. The following classification of 
natural soils in the Faiz^bad district (for artificial soils, 
see article (jointly) will be found generally applicable to 
the districts of B. Oiidh, and the Benares division. Natu- 
ral soils may be divided into loams, clays and sands. 
Ist Class y loams. In this class are included doras and k<ip~ 

. sa doras. In IJnao and Rae Bareli this doras soil is known 
as domat. It is of the first quality and is known by the 
same name as in our bordering districts, Azimgarh and 
Jounpur, and of the second quality in the other neigh- 
bouring districts, Horakhpur and Basti. In the western 
portion of the latter zillah which is only separated from 
us by the river Gogra, this soil is called doras y but in 
Gorakhpur it is called hdngar. Sir Henry Elliot consi- 
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dered dorm and domain as probably the same. 
dorm is dorm with a greater amount of stickey olay in it, 
and giving less produce. These soils take much manure, 
irrigation and labor, but produce two crops, and of every 
variety. They are of a light brown color and soon pul- 
verize, and consequently do not long retain moisture. 
We have villages of which the entire lands are of these 
sorts and others where all the difPerent soils prevail, 2nd 
Clasa^ clays. In this class we have included matiydr and 

tm 

kapsa^matiydr^ which latter is locally sub-divided into 
kapsa-upartvdr^ and kapsa^khaldr. It also includes karail 
• and btjar, Sleeman says, that matiydr embraces all good 
argillaceous earth, from the brown to the black humic or 
relmic deposit, found in the beds of tanks, and mentions 
that the Oudh people called the black soil of Bundel- 
khand by this name matiydr. It is of a darker color than 
doras^ and more capable of absorbing and retaining mois- 
ture, forming readily into clods which assists this. It is 
very hard when dry, and slippery when wet. It is sel- 
dom manured. It is the finest natural soil and its yield 
is equal to the average of doras and kapsa-doraa together. 
Matiydr karail is similar to matiydr^ but being usually 
found in the beds of tanks and jhila^ is darker in color, 
and when dry is full of cracks and fissures the result of 
being generally submerged. The word karail means 
black. Matiydr khaldr-kapsa gives an indifferent yield, 
and is somewhat similar to the last, but it is spotted 
throughout with orange specks. These are said to be 
vegetable roots and remains, which by reason of the clay 
surrounding them do not readily decay and amalgamate 
unless manure is added, when they are absorbed and dis- 
appear. This spotted soil is called kabis and aenduryd^ 
the latter from its^olor approximating red-lead {9endur)i 
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matiydr uparwdr kapaa is similar to the last, but lying at 
a higher level and* yielding less. These two la^t natural 
soils are sometimes found amongst the oonventional maj^ 
hdr, but more generally in fardah^ never amongst the 
the goind ; because manuring as above explained, changes 
their nature. Bijar is much like usar, but with this dis- 
tinction that the latter produces reh or sajjt in the dry 
season, and the former does not. It is as hard as mati^ 
ydr, and intermixed with very fine gravel. It is only 
cultivated when it contains an unusual admixture of 
matiydr^ and its crops which are confined to different 
kinds of rice, suffer from the least draught. The name 
matiydr seems common to most of the districts of Oudh 
and to our bordering districts of Azimgarh and J ounpur. 
The same name prevails in the west portion of Gorakh- 
pur and Basti ; to the eastward it is called hhant ; so 
well does it retain moisture there, that Indigo sowings go 
on in March and April, when the hot winds are blowing. 
It is a common practice to roll in the seed with a roller 
to keep in the moisture. Matiydr when irrigated is held 
to be the most productive of all soils ; when unirrigated 
perhaps the worst. The low moisture retaining lands 
are here called khaldr (as already stated,) the uplands 
uparivdr, sloping lands tekar^ and rugged, uneven lands 
hehar. Salt and selt-petre are made h’om poor mar soils, 
and from the most barren in Oudh, carbonates of soda 
are taken which are used in making soda and glass. 
It is said that in the Gdzipur' district lands that can be 
set aside for this purpose, yield as much profit as the 
culturable soils. 3rd Class, sands. In this class as its 
name indicates, (halud or bhur,) are included the different 
degrees of arenaceous soils. In the neighbouring Azim- 
garh district these soils have the sam#nam6 as here {hhdr,) 
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but in the other bordering district of Jounpdr, they are 
often called hahunder. 

MATKA) an earthen vessel for water. 

MATLiTJB, a. required, sought, demanded, wanted, desired, 
necessary. 

MATBT7K, a. abolished, rejected, omitted. 

MATRTJKA, s. estate, goods or property of a person de- 
ceased, to which his heirs are legally entitled. 

MAUJI7DAT, s. assets, effects, funds. 

MAURITSr, a. hereditary, ancestral ; see aadmi ; — ijdra^ 
an hereditary leasehold farm of lands. 

MAUSIM, 8. season; see./hs/. 

MAUZA, s. is in official language a parcel or parcels of 
land, not necessarily in one ring fence, having a separate 
name in the Revenue Records, and with known limits. 
There are mauzaa with habitations, (known as dbddi or 
baagtt), and there are those that have none, (termed be^ 
chirdg). Our revenue mauea which in that case is called 
asU, is often composed of a collection of smaller ones, 
which are called ddkhili. An asH mauza often throws out 
numerous off-shoots or hamlets, which are known in 
different parts of the country by various names, as purwds^ 
mazrds^ kherda^ &o. The more inhabitants there are in a 
mauza in proportion to its area, the better is it tilled, and 
numerous hamlets are an unmistakable indication of a 
full manure supply and consequently of high cultivation. 
When the lands of a mauza are in separate blocks and 
are intermixed with the lands of other mauzaa^ the distri- 
bution is styled khet^bai^ chak^bat^ pattUbat or targf-bat^ 
according to oircumstanoes. These various sub-divisions 
may all be situated in one property, {mahdL) or they may 
be included in various different estates. Mauzawdr^ accord- 
ing to villages, a village settlement. 
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MAZKI7R, a. before mentioned, aforesaid, disoonrse. 

MAZKURAT, «. matters above-mentioned, customary de- 
ductions allowed to staminddrsy a variety of petty disburse- 
ments of which the msdm zaminddri and ndnkdr lands 
are part, and including also charitable donations origin- 
ally unprovided for. 

MAZKTJRr, «. an independent tqllukddr paying rent to 
Govt. ; a process server. 

MAZLT7M, a. aggrieved. 

MAZMUN, 5. contents (of a letter), purport, sense, signifi- 
cation, tenor. 

MAZRTJA, a, cultivated, ready for sowing. 

a. dismissed from office, also maukdf, 

MEHMAN, 8, a guest ; mehmdni, hospitality. In 8hmkalap 
tenures (g. «?.) the annual payment to the superior, is call- 
ed by this name. (E. Oudh.) It bears the same relation 
to shankalapsy that harhasH does, {q . «?.); but the money 
paid by birtias in the same way, which is also called bar-^ 
basUy is not known as mehmdM, The tenure varies in 
different estates. In some the chief incident seems to be 
that on the superior encamping or passing near the abode 
or lands of a shankalapdaVy or if he had a wedding or 
other feast in his family, he received a contribution in 
supplies or money as an offering, and thereafter that 
formed a regular annual payment under the name of 
mehmdnl. In other estates the money paid down on the 
acquisition of a ahankalap tenure, is called by the same 
name. 

MELA, s. a fair or religious assembly. 

MEND, 8. a ridge or raised border round a field : mend kauly 
a rate assessed on land by the computation of the aver- 
age rates of the surrounding fields. 

MIAD, 8. limit or term either of time or place. 
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MIHNATANA, $, the recompense of labor, hire. 

MI K DAB, 8. quantity, magnitude, measure, space, number. 

MILK, 8, a land-grant given to certain classes, viz. (1) the 
learned and their scholars ; (2) those who have abandoned 
the world ; (3) the helpless and destitute ; and (4) decayed 
gentry. Similar grants given in cash were styled wazifa. 

MILKIYAT, 8, property. Hakk — , proprietary title. 

MINHA, s. deduction, subtraction ; minhdiy land not assess- 
able. 

MINJUMLA, ad. on the part of, for. 

MrBAS, 8. private heritable or saleable lands, patrimony, 
mirdsi^ a hereditary cultivator. 

MrB-BAHAB, s. ferries. All ferries, legally declared to be 
public, belong exclusively to Govt., and private persons 
have no right to ply boats for hire within their limits. 
These limits usually are, 1st class, 3 miles; 2nd, 2 miles; 
3rd, 1 mile. Beyond those limits boatmen may ply for 
the public convenience, on their own account. 

MISAN, 8. high cultivated and manured land, the same as 
bdrd and goind^ (Meerut). 

MISL, 8. the record of a case, a bundle of papers. 

MISL-BANDOBAST, 8. In the N. W. P. this now consists 
of two volumes. Vol. I. contains the Beoord of Bights and 
consists of (1) the record of proprietary rights or khewat ; 
(2) the record of cultivating rights, or jamahandi ; and 
the record of village custom, or wdjib^ul~grz. Vol. II. 
contains (1 ) the village map, or shajm ; (2) the field regis- 
ter, or index to this map, or khasra ; (3) the general village 
statement, or nal^hd tafsil dmm ; (4) the agreement, or 
kabdliyat ; and (5) the final proceeding, or rdbkdr akhir. 

In Oudh the settlement misl^ consists of (1) the 8hajra or 
field map, (2) the khasra^ or field book, (3) and (4) ditto, 
ditto of the habitations (dbddf), (5) the /ard chdhdt^ or 
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list of wells, (6) ih& jamqhandi, or rent roll, (7) the khati^ 
aoni^ or abstract of proprietary, sub-proprietary and occu- 
pancy rights, (8) statement No. II., (9) khewat^ or ditto 
No. III., (10) the darhhwdat^ or engagement to pay the 
Govt, revenue, (11) the final rdbkdr, (12) the wdjih'^ul^qrZy 
or administration paper, and (13) the schedule of rent ar- 
rangements for the first year of the revised assessment. 

In the Punjab, Mr. Prinsep divided the settlement re- 
cords into, I. the mial bandobaat^ which comprises all pa- 
pers having reference to the general circumstances of each 
mauzuy such as the ahajra^ khaara^ khewaU &c. II. the mial 
riwdj dmm^ or record of generally acknowledged usages and 
customs about inheritance and succession, alluvion and 
diluvion, and irrigation, &o., of a pargana^ and III. the 
mial mutqfarrik^ or collection of miscellaneous papers. 

MIZAN, s. aggregated, total. — dend^ to oast up a total, 
to add. — kul^ grand total. 

MODr, a, a merchant, a shop-keeper, a grain merchant, 
— khdna^ a shop, a ware-house. 

MOLANS, «. a purchased share. 

MOE*, 8, ripeness (Hoshangdb^d). 

MOT, 8, the leather bag used to raise water from wells for 
the purpose of irrigation. Also known as pur, 

MRIT-PATR, 8. a last will and testament. 

MU AFP, s. rent-free, it also means revenue free where the 
tenure is held direct from the State. The word is the 
opposite of khdlaa : — rawanna^ a free passport for goods. 

MUAHADA, a, a contract, a stipulation, agreement. 

MU AI YANA, a, allotted, prescribed. 

MU-^JJAIi, a. prompt, not deferred. 

MUAKHIZA, 8, liability, incumbrance, responsibility. 

MUAMIliA, «. transaction, affair, business, matter. 
MUAN, a. abetted. 
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MUAWAZA, 8. compenBation, oonsideration, amends, “ts** 
Idhdtf oompensatioii for unexhauBted improvementB (a ooza* 
mon cause of action under the Bent Acts).* 

MUBADILA, 8, exchange. 

MXJBrA, 8, the thing sold. 

MUGHALKA, 8, a penal recognizance. 

MUD DA, 8. object, intention, view, meaning, desire. 

MUDDA'AIiAIH, s. the defendant. 

MUDDAr, 5. the plaintiff, — aharik, a co-plaintiff. 

MUFA8SAD, a. particularized, the interior of the country, 
distinct, full, ample. — -Jamay the gross amount of reve- 
nue payable to the zaminddr or mdlguzdvy by the subordi- 
nate cultivators ; what he pays to Govt, is the Sadarjamqy 
or State revenue. 

MUFDI8, a. poor, a pauper, indigent, a bankrupt. 

MUFTr, 8. a Muhammadan law ofioer. 

MUGALATA, a, deceit, leading into error. 

MUHAFIZ, 8. guardian, a keeper. — khdnOy the record 
office, or room. — daftar^ the record keeper. 

MUHASIB, «. an accountant, muhdabay adjustment of ac- 
counts, computation, calculation. 

MUHASIL, 8. profit, gain, produce, usufruct. 

MUHAWABA, 8, idiom, usage, current speech, pbraseo- 
logy. The following technicalities are idiomatic, and 
are prefixed to the words specified opposite to them as 
follows : — 


Adady Coins, all eating and drinking uten- 

sils, sleeveless garments. 

Ddndy Pearls, coral beads. 

Daaty Falcons, and other birds of prey, 

also shields and robes of honor. 

Daatay^ Paper, (one daata contains 24 takh<» 

taa of two, four, or more sheets)^. 
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Fard^ Coverings, suoh as oounterpanes 

mattrafises, quilts, &o., carpets, 
* rugs, &o., also sheets of paper, 

Jild^ Books, pamphlets, 

Juft^ Armlets, bracelets, anklets, also 

boots, shoes, &o. 

Kaldwa Wild beasts, such as lions, tigers, 

panthers, leopards, bears, also 
dogs, hares and monkeys. 

Muhdry Camels. 

Mawdziy Grain, salt, milk, oil, ghi^ all sweet- 

smelling essences and woods ; 
ivory, silk, thread, wool. 

Manzily Tents and their appiurtenanoes, ships. 


boats, houses and all places of 
habitation, including carriages, 
carts, palanquins, beds, platforms, 
haudds and saddles. 


Nafarj Human beings. 

Kitay Precious stones, gardens, tanks, fields, 

letters. 

Kahza, Swords, daggers, stilettos, knives, 

spears, bows. 

Rdsy Horses and cattle, mules, donkeys. 


wild asses, nilgdey deer, antelopes, 
goats and sheep. A rhinoceros is 
also distinguished by the word rds. 


Sdz. All musical instruments. 

Si/k, Necklaces of every kind. 

Soby All garments having sleeves, sleeve- 

less garments are prefixed by the 
word adad. 

Tdkay Cloth of all descriptions. 
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Tola or Toljd, Gold and silver. Gold thread, silk. 

atnbary mmhky atr^ camphor, violets, 

Tabaqy The heavens and earth. ^ 

Zurdy Silken garments. 

Zanjtr Elephants. 

Zarahy Cannon, guns, carbines, pistols, blud- 

geons and rattans. 


MUHLAT, s, 4ime, leisure, respite, grace. 

MUHTAMIM, s. superintendent, manager, agent. 

MUHT ABIFA, s. a tax or taxes levied on professions and 
trades or on their implements, as upon the weaver’s 
loom, or the tradesman’s shop, and sometimes on houses 
also. 

MT7JIBAT-APrL, s. grounds of appeal. 

MUJRA, s. deduction, subtraction, allowance, premium. 
— 'pdnd>y to receive credit (for a sum.) — lendy to set off. 

MU J EAT, 5. certain articles of remission in framing the 
settlement. 

MUJEIM, a, guilty ; also gunahgdvy an offender, a convict. 
— ishtihdri, a proclaimed offender. 

MUJTAUID, 8. striving, contending, carrying on war es- 
pecially against infidels. Also the chief priest and law- 
giver amongst the Muhammadans {ShidH)y subordinate to 
whom is the mufti. Their expositions of Muhammadan 
law are styled fatwaa. 

MUKABAJLiA, s. comparison. 

MU K ADD AM, a. the village manager, subject to the 
zaminddry (see tqllukddri). He has an office which is 
usually hereditary, and is the responsible man in every 
village when the zaminddr does not live in it, making all 
arrangements and enjoying certain perquisites. In Ben- 
gal proper he is called Mandal, he is also known as jeth^ 
rqiyaty mahtOy &o. 
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An enquiry into the position of muhaddamB in Oudh, 
elicited the following opinion from a committee of 
Experts. enquiry it appears that there was much 

difference between a zaminddr and a mukaddam ; the 
former was the owner of the village, whereas the latter 
was a mere manager on the part of the owner, arranging 
for the cultivation and realization of rent : he had none 
of the powers or privileges of an owner. This service 
was, as far as possible, hereditary. Whenever the zamin^ 
ddr or tallukddr fled from the village, the Ndzims used to 
make the temporary settlement with the mukaddam^ as he 
was well acquainted with the internal affairs of the village 
and was obeyed by the tenants ; preference was never given 
to a stranger in ^ege-id to this office. After the return of 
the real owner and on his re-admission to engagement (ka^ 
huhyat), the mukaddam reverted to his duty as manager. 
A mukaddam or mahto^ received his remuneration either 
in the shape of rent-free land, at favorable rates, or 

in cash payments. The performance of such functions, 
which were tantamount to service, created no zammddri 
right : the right was essentially subordinate. During 
the Native rule a zaminddr was never called a mukaddam 
or mahton ; but sometimes a powerful tallukddr would in 
his own writings call a powerless dispossessed zaminddr^ 
a mukaddam^ but such a proceeding should have no 
weight. This demonstrates that mukaddams and mahtom 
were quite different from zaminddrs^ who were the owners 
of villages. 

MD K ADDAMA, a suit, a case, sarsari^ a summary 

suit, — lagdn^ a rent suit. 

MXJKAIlRARr, s* lands let on perpetual lease ; fixed, 
appointed. 

MDKHALIF, a. opposite, adverse, contrary, also oppo- 
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nent. MuhJidlafaiy opposition. Mti^htcUif^ different, oppo- 
site, adverse, contrary. 

MUKHBIR, 8, an informant, 0180,^^52^ and goinda, 

MUKHTA.R, s. an agent, a steward, — ndma^ power of attor- 
ney, miijfhtdrtan, by attorney, — kdr^ the same as mukhtdr, 

MUKHTASAR KARNA, t?. to abridge, also i^htiadr karnd. 

MUKrM, 8. stationed. 

MUKIRR, 8, confessing, professing, one who admits a 
claim. — biht, the thing or claim which is admitted. — Aj- 
hu^ the person in whose favor a claim is admitted. 

MULiHAK, a. adjoining, added, annexed, adhering. 

MULiTAWP, a. postponed, adjourned, pending. 

MUMANAAT, 8, prohibition, hinderance. 

MUMKIN, «. possible. 

MU MT AHTN, «. an examiner. 

MUN, the old bed of a river, also a sage, a saint. 

MUNAFA, 5. profit, gain, advantage. 

MUN AS AB AT, s. propriety, fitness, suitableness, propor- 
tion, connexion, relation. 

MUNASIB, a. expedient, proper, right, fit, pertinent, con- 
gruous, fair. 

MUNUA, 8. 1/4 of a bigah. 

MUNDWAR, 8. the shed set up in the threshing fioor to 
shelter from the sun. 

MUNFASILA, a. decided, tried. 

MUNHASAR, a. dependent. 

MUNKAZP-HONA, v. to expire, to elapse, to pass. 

MUNSALIK, a, annexed, joined, inserted, comprehending, 
containing. 

MUNTAKHIB, 8. a table shewing at a glance the fields 
situated in difierent parts of the village owned or culti- 
vated by the same p^son, an extract, a selection, a oom- 
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MUNTA^Hi-KARNA, i>. to alienate, to transfer. 

MURAD. 8. desire, intention, wish, design, inclination. 

MURAFA-I-VLA, 8. court of first instance. — sdni, appel- 
late court. 

MURAFIK, s. privileges. 

MURA8ILAT, s. correspondence. 

MUR ATT A B, a. arranged, disposed, put in order, prepared. 

MURI8, 5. an ancestor, one from whom property is inhe- 
rited. — <l/a, a common ancestor. 

MURTAHIN. s. a mortgagee, rdhin^ the mortgagor, marhdn^ 
the thing mortgaged. 

MURTAKIB, a. perpetrating, committing; 

MU8ADDIKA, a. attested, verified, authenticated. 

MUSALi, s. wooden pestle. Chhatri hhagat na musal dhanwi^ 
a Chhatri vegetenarian and a pestle that can be bent into a 
bow, are unheard of ; can the Ethiopian change his skin, &o. 

MUSAL AH A, s. reconciliation, compromise. 

MUSALLAM, a. entire, perfect, sound, safe, the whole; 
also admitted. 

MUSAMMA, a. entitled, named, denominated. 

MUSANNA, 5. a duplicate, a second copy. 

MUSAUWADA or maswida^ s. a rough draft. 

MUSH AH R A, s. monthly salary, pay, wages or stipend, 

MUSH JAR, 8. a grove. 

MUSHTAHAR-HONA, «?. to be published, to be adver- 
tised, to be promulgated. 

MUSHTARAK, a, joint, undivided, common. Mushtara* 
ka^ in common, coparcenary. 

MUSHTART, «. a purchaser, bd,i\ the seller, and muhiq^ the 
thing sold. 

MUSKHORT, 8. injury to crops by field mice. 

MUSKTRAT, 8. intoxicating drugs ; such as opium, Ac., 
which are a source of revenue to the State. 
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MTJSTAGrS, 5. complainant. — qlaih^ person complained of. 

MUSTAQUAK, s. literally immersed; applied to property 
pledged in security. 

MUSTAHAKK, a. entitled, deserving, having a right to. 

MUSTAJIBi, a. a farmer, sometimes called ijdraddr. When 
a share or an estate falls into default, Qovt. makes it 
over to a solvent co-sharer, or provides a person to look 
after its own interests, for a time not exceeding 15 years, 
or till the proprietor is able to resume management : this 
person is called the farmer. Mustdjriy farming, holding 
in farm, settlement in farm. One of the seven coercive 
processes for realization of the Govt, demand. 

MUSTAliAD, a. annul, null and void, also mamukh, 

MUSTASNA, a, exception, extraordinaiy, praised, laud- 
able, selected. 

MUSTAUJIB, a. deserving, worthy, meriting, fitting, lia- 
ble {sazdwdr), 

MUTABAKAT, s. correspondence, coincidence. 

MUTABAE., a, confidential, trustworthy, reputable. 

MUTABIK^ corresponding with, agreeably to, in con- 
formity with, in accordance with. 

MUTAFAEEIK, a. miscellaneous, separate, distinct, dis- 
persed, scattered. 

MUTAIjLi1K-I-ZAT-KHA8S, a, private, personal. 

MUTARAJJIM. 8. a translator. 

MUTAWAFFA or mutawajfi^ a. deceased, dead, also 
hum. 

MlJTAWALIjr, «. the superintendent or treasurer of a 
mosque, an administrator or procurator of any religious 
or charitable foundation. 

MTJTAWASSIL, a, connected, related, depending on, a 
connection. 

MXJTBANNA, «, adoption. The practice is based on the 
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SkdstarSf but the ouBtom has been largely adopted by the 
Muhammadans also. The adopted son in the absenoe of 
male issue, succeeds to the property of the adoptive father. 
The conditions attending adoption are too numerous to 
be detailed here, but the following are the main features. 
A boy cannot be adopted without the consent of his 
parents. No widow can adopt unless there be proof that 
during his life time* the husband granted the power. 
The child as a rule must not be over 15 years of age. and 
unmarried. According to the Shdstars the eldest, or an 
only son, may not be adopted, but custom in Oudh is 
against the letter of the law in this respect. Adoption is 
limited to (1) the oflfepring of the common ancestor in 
the male, or (2) female lines, and to (8) the offspring of 
the adopter’s mother’s family. 

MUTDAIHA, «. instituted, lodged, filed, pending. 

MI7TH, «. first sawings for good luck. 

MUTLAK, ad, absolute, altogether, principal, also wholly, 
not in the least, never, entirely. 

MXJTMAINN, a. satisfied, contented, secured. 

MXJTSADDr, 8. an accountant, a writer, a clerk. 

MUTTAFIK, a, united, agreeing, consenting, unanimous. 

MUTTAHID, a. covenanted ; QMir — , un covenanted. 

MXJTTASILi, a. near, adjoining, contiguous. 

MUTZAKKIBA, a, mentioned, stated, related, — bdld^ 
above-mentioned, aforesaid. 

MUWAJJAI 4 , a. payment deferred. 

MUWAKKIIj, 8. client, constituent. 

MUWABBAKH, a, dated, under date, bearing date. 

MUZAHIM, a, hindering, obstructing, forbidding. Muzd^ 
himat kamdy to obstruct, resist, 

MUZHIB, 8. deponent. 

MTJZIB, a, pernicious, hurtful, prejudicial. 
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N. 

a, a minor, a ward, a child not arrived at the 
age of maturity. — f, minority, nonage. 

NABDAN, «. a gutter, a drain. 

NADHNA., V. to yoke. 

NABP, «. a river, a stream : nadi hahi jde^ S^alwdrin chhdti 
pitaiy the Kalwdrin sees the river flowing by and wishes 
it were all wine. Bestrain your appetite. 

NA.DIHANDP, s. contumacious default, non-payment. 

NAFA, s. profit, advantage, gain, interest. 

NAFIZ, «. passing, having effect or operation. 

NAQALi, a plough ; also called nangal^ and hal^ q. v. 

NAGAB, 8, a town, also a large plough for cultivating 
sugar-cane. 

NAHAK, a, unjust, improper, illegal, undeserved, impro- 
perly. Ndhaq dand putr kd shog ; I>iit uth panth chalen jo 
log^ Jim birdhd men mar gai 7idri ; Bin dg% ye jar gai chdru 
The unjustly punished, the parent whose son has died, 
the daily traveller, and the husband whose wife dies 
when he is old, have already been burnt without fire. 
Life has no sweets for the afflicted. 

NAHAB, s. a tiger. 

NAHAB, s. a canal. 

NAJAIZ, a, illegal, void, invalid. 

NAKA, 8, the end of a road. The site of a toll or taxing 
station, where transit duties or customs are levied. The 
eye of a needle. 

NAKABIL, a, unfit, incapable. 

NAKAB-ZANP, 8, house breaking. The instrument gene- 
rally used is called 8ahri, 

NAKDP, 8. the payment of rent or revenue in cash, in 
contradistinction to gallai, which is paying in grain rents. 
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The year is in Sanskrit divided into 6 seasons thus, 
sard^ him^ hamnt^ sisir, grtkhamy and barkhd^ (see foal ) ; 
but practically the only sub-divisions known, are the hot, 
wet and cold seasons, or garmi^ barkhd and jdrd. The hot 
months are considered to be Phdgun^ Chaii^ Baisdkh^ J ethy 
the wet months are, Aadrky Sdwany Bhddon^ Kudr^ and the 
cold months are, Kdtiky Aghan^ Pus and Mdgh, It may 
as well be noted here that the Hindus also divide their 
month into 2 parts, each consisting of 15 days. The 
andher pachh or dark portion, is the first half from parewd 
badiy (1st day of the dark half), to amdwas (or 15th.) The 
ujer pachh or bright portion, is the second half from pare- 
wd sudiy (let day of the bright, half), to purnmdshiy full 
moon (or 15th). 

Cultivation is commenced in Baisdkh (see shagun and 
akhtij). In Jeth the fields are manured. If during the 
mrigsird nakhaty which now occurs, the weather is hot, a 
copious and regular rainy season is looked for, thus 

Tapai nakhat mrigsird joe 
Tab barkhd puran jag hoe. 

Mrigsird is followed by aradrdy during which mansion 
the rains begin and with them the early sowing of the 
kharif crops, dhduy judr^ makrdy k)dony kdkuriy ^c., and 
trees look their best, Jawdsd and maddr^ however, fade 
away, or in the vernacular. 

Aradrd barse sab kuchhy hdn 
Ek jatcds pair ban bhdn. 

If the rains are late it may be punarhas or pukhy the 
7th and 8th mansions, before paddy and bdjrd are sown ; 
in the last of these jarhan transplanting usually takes 
place. 

Pukhy punarhas howe dhdn^ 

Maghd Sarekhd kheti dn. 
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Sow paddy in puhh and punarhas^ but in maghd and 
aslekhd sow miscellaneously. 

A.radrd dhdn punarbas paiyd^ * 

Od kisdn jo boe chiraiyd, 

Paddy sown in aradrd nakhat turns into plenty, sown in 
punarbas it turns into chaff, and sown in chiraiyd it turns 
to nothing^. 

A^slekhd^ the 4th nakhat of the rainy season, follows, and 
then the agahani crops, mash and mothiy are sown. In the 
6th nakhat^ maghd^ of the rainy season, such grains are 
sown as were not sown in aslekhd^ owing to either the want 
or the superabundance of rain. The miscellaneous grains 
mentioned in the 3rd couplet above, are ft^dsh, bdjrd, mothxy 
&o. JPurbd is the 6th and utrd the 7th nakhat of the 
rainy season. Gram is sown in hast^ the 8th nakhat^ more 
commonly known as hathiyd^ and wheat in chitrd’ the 
9th, but should the rains continue, the sowing of wheat 
is postponed to the swdti nakhat. Hast is reckoned the 
last nakhat of the rainy season by the people, but astrolo- 
gers include the swdti nakhat also. Except the hast 
nakhat which lasts for 16 days, all the rest of the rainy 
nakhats last 15 days each. 

The advantages or otherwise to the crops by the fall 
of rain in these various nakhats^ are thus described: 
Charhte harse aradrd^ utrat harse hasty 
JS^itnau Rdjd ddnre, rahe anand givhast. 

Notwithstanding the high demand of the tenants 

profit by the fall of rain in the first part of aradrd nakhat y 
as also in the latter part of the hast nakhat. 

S^athiyd barse tin hot hain, shakkavy shdli, mdshy 
Safhiyd harse tin jdt haiuy tilUy kodo, kapds, 

Rain in the hathiyd nakhat produces sugar-cane, paddy 
and mdshy but destroys tilliy kodo and kapds. 


28 
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Ohitrd harm mdti mdre^ 

Alge hhai girwi ki kdre, 

Hain in Chitrd nakhat destroys the power of the soil^ 
and is likely to produce blight {girwi). 

Mk pdni jo harm »wdti^ 

ICurmin pahine sone ki pdtL 

Kain in awdti nakhat enriches the people so much, that 
Kurmi women get golden earings to wear. 

Pdni barm ddhd pm, 

JCdhd gehug ddhd bhu». 

Hain in half of pus will give you wheat and chaff in 
equal portions. 

The folio wii^ are the signs of the rainy season: 

Sdwan sukld satmt udai na dekJhe bhdn^ 

A.isd pdni burse ntkas na debt uthdn. * 

If you see not the sun owing to the clouds on the mor- 
ning of the 7th of sdwan^ bright half, be sure it will rain 
regularly up to kiidr. 

8dk bdr ki hddri rahi sanichar chhde^ 

A.isd bolen Bhaddri bm barse nahin jde. 

A cloudy sky on ITriday and Saturday (both inclusive), 
is a sure sign of the fall of rain, says Bhad^i. 

Jo purbd purwdi pdwe, 

Jhdrt nadiyd ndo chaldwe. 

If the wind is from the east in purbd nakhat^ you will 
see sails in a dried stream. 

The following are the signs when hopes of rain are 
vanishing ; 

« 

Sdwan sukld satmi^ udai jo dekhe hhdn^ 

Turn jdo piyd Mdlwd. ham jdbe MuUdn. 

A cloudless morning on the 7th of the bright half of 
sdwan^ is a sure sign of draught. My dear, let us leave the 
country ; lam going to Multdn, while yon can go to 
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Sdtvan mkld mtmi jo garjai adhirdt^ 

Turn jdo piyd Mdlwd ham jade GujrdL 

Thunder at midnight of that day is the precursor of 
evil. You must go to M&lwd, while I to Gujr^t. 

Rdt he hadri din Jcai ghatd^ 

Ghdgh kahai'i^ yah barkhd said. 

When you see a cloudless night and a cloudy day says 
G’hdgh, rest assured that the rainy season bas ded. 

Mdgh ki garmi^jeth kdjdr^ 

JPahile pdnS hhar gae tdr, 

Ghdgh kahen ham hohe jogi^ 

Ejudn he pdni dhoi hairi dhobi, 

Heat in mdgh^ cold iujeth and a heavy shower at the 
beginning of the rainy season, are sure signs of the scar- 
city of water afterwards, so that washermen will have to 
use well water for washing the clothes. 

Boll lukhri phule kas^ 

Ah ndhin barkhd ki de. 

The barking of the fox and the blooming of the kda are 
signs of the departure of the rainy season. 

He agast ban phule kdsy 
Ab ndhin barkhd ki as. 

The appearance of agast {Canopus) and the blooming 
of the kds shew the end of the rainy season. 

NA.KI8, a, defective, imperfect, deficient. 

NAKSHA, s. a form, a map, a statement, return, plan. 
— hadbast^ a boundary map, a sketch of boundaries. 
— kishtwdr^ a field map. 

NAKSHr, s, a harvest rent, north of the U1 river in Oudh, 
which is fixed at a money rate per bigah^ sometimes on 
the quality of the soil, but more generally on the time 
the land has been under cultivation. In the lands where 
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nakahl rents prevail, which are mainly the low lands ad- 
joining the larger rivers, it is customary after cropping 
the land for several years, to abandon it and allow it to 
recover strength by lying fallow for some years. When 
the land is again cultivated after this interval, it is term- 
ed new land, and pays a lower rate the first year, a high- 
er rate the second year, and the full rate the third. These 
three rates form the ordinary variations of nakshi rates in 
the same village. But all nakshi rents vary in reality, if 
the crop is less than a fair average one, and as the rates 
are fixed, it is the area which alters, as will be shown by 
the following example : — Supposing 100 bigahs were cul- 
tivated, and the nakshi rate on them was Bs. 2, but at 
harvest the outturn was found to be that of a three-quar- 
ter instead of a full crop, the rate would only be charged 
on 75 instead of 100 bigahs^ and the rent be Bs. 150 in- 
stead of Bs. 200. The true rate of rent in that case is 
Be. 1/8 and not Bs. 2 a bigah. In the pargana of Khai- 
rigarh, which lies next to Nip^l, there is a further custom 
of deducting an allowance, sometimes dobiswiy sometimes 
ckaubiswi, and known under the name of chut. In other 
words one- tenth or one-fifth of the cultivated area is 
never charged with rent at all. To the remainder of 
the area the nakshi rate is applied, but subject to the 
rectification at harvest already described. 

NA-LiA, 8. a water-course. 

NALAIK, a, unfit, unworthy. 

NALISH, «. charge or complaint, prosecution, a suit. — i 
darog.^ false charge. — mnflisv, a pauper suit. 

NA.MANZI7B. a, rejected, over-ruled. 

NAMUNASIB, a, improper, unfair. 

NAMZAD, a, nominee, named, nominated, notorious. 

NAN BAR, 8, literally subsistence, from ndn bread and 
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kdr^ BeryicOj wages for service. Technically a part of the 
zaminddri exempted from revenue, or set apart for the 
support of the zammddr. When a money payment was 
given, it was generally called mdltkdna. When these 
remissions were first introduced is not known. Ndnkdr 
dehl, was an assignment on a village whmh followed the 
village whether held in a tacluka or withdrawn and set- 
tled with another, being virtually the proprietor’s share 
of the assets. It was devisable among all the coparcen- 
ers of a village, each of whom had a right to share in 
it. Ismi ndnkdr^ was specially granted without refer- 
ence to share of profits, as a personal allowance to an 
individual mdlguzdr for some special service or considera- 
tion, ^nd was always on paper much more than in reali- 
ty. Mdlguzdrs obtained a record of their ndnkdr as ismi^ 
frequently, though really nothing more than a share of 
the village assets, in order to prevent their coparceners 
from sharing in it, and to retain sole enjoyment of the 
allowance. 

According to the Settlement Officer of Rae Bareli, ndn^ 
kdr is an allowance or deduction fi:om the rent of land. 
It is of various kinds. 1st Dehi ndnkdr. Originally this 
allowance was made to the person who engaged for the 
revenue. As that person was generally the proprietor, it 
was at once an acknowledgment of his proprietary right, 
and an allowance to him for managing the village. It 
was deducted from the sum payable on account of the 
village, and it so appears village by village in an account 
of the settlement of pargana Rae Bareli by Saddat All 
Kb4n which is extant. In process of time, many of the 
villages which appear in this list were incorporated in 
tgllu^a^ and the ndnkdr is found sometimes to have been 
left with the old zaminddrs entirely, sometimes in part, 
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and sometimefi to have been appropriated by the tqllukddrm 
It IS not correct, therefore, to say that this description of 
ndnkdr pertains now to the mdlgazdr. In Oudh, it is re- 
cognized as an under-proprietary right, wherever it may 
prove to have been held by the under-proprietor within 
tbe term of limitation, and is either deducted from the 
rent of his sir lands, or taken into consideration in calcu- 
lating his profits to determine the amount of rent he is 
to pay for the village, provided a sub- settlement has been 
decreed to him. 2nd Ismi ndnkdr. This is an allowance 
made by favor to some person named in the deed (grant- 
ing it). It was liable to resumption at any time. If it 
took the shape of a money deduction, it would not be re- 
cognized in Oudh ; if it was rent-free land, it would 
follow the mudfi rules ; be upheld in perpetuity if grant- 
ed by the Nawdbs or Kings of Oudh, or by the Emperor 
of Delhi, and farmdn shewn for it ; if, on the con- 
trary, it was held by no valid title, it would be upheld 
for the life of the holder, provided it had been held for 
twenty years at annexation. If held for a less period it 
is resumed. 3rd Tankhwdhi ndnkdr. An allowance for 
work done. This ndnkdr usually took the form of rent- 
free land. The principal instances of it were the Kdnun'~ 
gos^ allowances. Those Kdndngos who are retained on 
the establishment as such, are now paid in money, their 
rent-free lands having been resumed. The lands of the 
others have either been resumed and compensation given 
in a pension, or a lump sum, or they have been released 
for the lives of present incumbents. It has been an ob- 
ject of the dovt. to get rid of this description of ndnkdr as 

much as possible. 4th Tqllukddri ndnkdr. Originally, 
this was of the nature of dehi ndnkdr^ and was one or 
more villages given to the tqllukddr^ revenue free, in con- 
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eideration of his engaging to pay the revenue fixed upon 
his estate. Of late years, however, it was much abused, 
and villages were released in favor of tqUukddr^y who 
could conciliate influential people about the Ndzim or the 
Court, not excepting these authorities themselves. If the 
King’s order to release the village was procured, the ndn^ 
hdr was called mujrai daftary as it then appeared in the 
Diwdnfa books. Notwithstanding that the British Oovt. 
has restricted its own demand to 50 per cent of the assets, 
these ndnkdr villages^ are now maintained revenue free 
for the life of the tqllukddry provided he has so held them 
for twenty years before annexation. Wherever rents are 
paid in money, ndnhdr is a cash deduction, and it gets 
to be rent-free land in this way. The person who re- 
ceives this usually holds sir besides, and sir generally 
pays some rent. From so much of it the ndnkdr was 
deducted, and consequently that portion came to be rent- 
free ; but this was made up partly of the beneficial inter- 
est pertaining to the sir holding, and partly of the ndnkdr. 

It was found in the Faizfibdd Settlement that the only 
difference between the subordinate tenures of ndnkdr dehi 
and di^ddri (q.v.), was that in the case of the latter, land 
was assigned after one of two methods ; in the case of the 
former, a portion of the rental in money, was assigned, 
according to either of the same two methods. (1) When a 
fractional share of the rental was assigned as ndnkdr y it 
was usually assumed on the rental of the day, and remain- 
ed a fixed item without being subject to alteration. (2) 
In rare instances, however, such allowances were subject 
to annual adjustment, in accordance with the year’s crop, 
in which case the proportion of share originally assigned, 
alone remained fixed. The money was either paid over 
by the proprietor to the sub-proprietors, or the latter 
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were allowed a remiBsion equal to the amount, in the 
rents of anj lands they might cultivate. 

The following paras from a Settlement Report by the 
author are of sufficient interest to be given her© : — 

The remission from their revenue known as ndnkdr 
deht, was a privilege common to most zaminddra^ but it 
was not an inherent right of proprietorship. It was 
allowed without exception in the case of tqllukddra^ and 
it may be assumed that 90 per cent of the smaller 
proprietors also enjoyed it, while the remaining 10 per 
cent did not. This description of ndnkdr is com- 
monly known in the Faizdbdd district as of two kinds. 
1st. ndnkdr san bdis (or 1222 /as/*), and 2nd. kami raku-^ 
m-dt. Daring the reigns of Asfuddaula and his prede- 
cessors, the revenues of the State were sadly eaten into 
by these remissions and rent-free grants. Most of these 
as is well known, were resumed by Naicdh Saddat All, 
under the excellent revenue arrangements which he in- 
augurated. After his death the office of Nazim was 
farmed by different parties, and the utmost loseness of 
practice as I'egards granting ndnkdr remissions, prevailed, 
until the year fadi^ when Saf Shikan Khdn was 
appointed Ndzim on the amdnat or trust system, and the 
rule was then laid down by the Govt., that those remis- 
sions only were to be recognized, which Saddat Ali had 
left unresumed in his settlement of 1222 faslt. But in 
practice this Nazim respected alike the ndnkdrs allowed 
in that year, and also all those grants by subsequent 
Nazims down to his own day ;*he however maintained the 
distinction in the accounts, where the two descriptions 
were separately shown, and when his accounts were sub- 
mitted for audit at Lucknow, they were sanctioned, the 
remissions of 1222 fasli and previous years under the 
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name of ndnMr Ban hdis^ and those of snbseqnent years, 
not it will be observed as ndnkdr^ but as kami rah^mdt^ 
which may be rendered, unauthorized remissions : and all 
ndnkdr allowances that have been granted by different 
NdzimSy since Saf Shikan Kbdn’s Settlement of 1247 /obU^ 
have invariably been shown under the head of kam( 
rakdmdt. 

The method of collecting and adjusting these different 
remissions as between the Nazim and proprietors, was as 
follows. The ndnkdr of 1 222 fatilt was debited to the Govt, 
demand as so much money realized. In the case of the 
other description the amount of jama was entered ; from 
that the remission was deducted, and the balance was 
the actual Govt, demand. It may facilitate the compre- 
hension to reduce the above to figures thus : 

Ndnkdr of 1222 fanli. Kami rakumut» 

Govt, demand,. . . . Us. 500 Govt, demand,. . Rs. 600 

Realized, „ 300 Kami rakumdty. . „ 100 

Balance, „ 200 Paying jama^ . . „ 400 

Deduct ndnkdr of 1222 fs 100 

Still due, 100 

So that in one case the remission is allowed as an ac- 
tual payment, and in the other it is entered as a deduc- 
tion from the sum that it is the avowed intention to 
collect. It has already been shown why the ndnkdr 
remissions of 1222, came originally to be allowed; 
it may now be stated that the other remissions were 
granted to proprietors on account of such services as pre- 
senting themselves, and attending upon the Ndzim^ agree- 
ing to enhancements of revenue. &c., and such items 
were struck off the amount which the Ndzim had to pay 
to the Govt, for farming the of&ce. Of course the Govt. 
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had the power of veto, but so long as the Nazim was in 
friendly relations with the Ministers of State, this power 
was never exercised, W^hen such remissions had once 
been audited at Lucknow in the Ndzim^s annual accounts, 
they became so far permanent that it was quite excep- 
tional for future Nazims to resume them. ^V"hen such 
resumptions did however take place, redress could not be 
obtained at Lucknow ; because there, such remissions were 
not looked upon as being held under any actual right. 
In neither of these kinds of remission was any system of 
percentage or proportion followed. When it has thus 
been made evident that the Govt. Revenue and the pro- 
prietary remissions were fixed and determined upon no 
known rule or principle of computation, it cannot be laid 
down as some have attempted to do, that the zaminddrs 
rights consisted solely in the possession of his ndnhdr and 
sir. Accepting for the sake of argument the exposition 
of the question, of the Settlement Officer of — , as correct, 
can it be believed that in those estates, and they are nu- 
merous, where the proprietor enjoyed no ndnhdr remis- 
sion, his rights consisted in no more than the few acres 
of sir constituting the home farm, on which alone he was 
dependent for his support and profit ? But we cannot 
accept this position as correct. The fact is, no attempt 
was ever made under the Native rule to define how much 
of the gross produce should go to the State, and how 
much to the proprietors. Although it may be establish- 
ed that under direct management the zaminddr obtained 
no more than the profit arising out of his sir and ndnh ir^ 
it must not on this account be considered as proved, that 
these constituted the sole rights of the zaminddr. The 
system under which Nazims held direct, leaving the pro- 
prietors their ndnhdr and ser, was very much akin to the 
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process known to our own Revenue system as hhdm 
under which the profits are sequestered, and no rendering 
of accounts at the end of the operation is deemed neces- 
sary. 

The above remarks apply especially to arrangements 
between the Govt, and the proprietors. We shall now 
turn to the relations that existed between the latter and 
their sub-proprietors. When villages were incorporated 
into tqllnJifi without purchase, and the possession of the 
late zamiiiddrs remaified undisturbed, it was never the 
rule to set apart assign ndnkdr and fix the Govt, de- 
mand, with any referenoo whatever to the gross rental. 
In these cases it was very much the custom for the tqlluk* 
ddr to let the ex-proprietor down gently, by taking no 
more from Him for a few years, tlian the latter formerly 
paid to the State. He would afterwards by degrees screw 
up the jamq^ but never to such an extent that there should 
absolutely be no portion of the gross-rental left to the 
ex-proprietor ; and this was in addition to the nir and 
sdyar of the village. Moreover it was by no means the 
invariable rule for tqlluhddrs not to af^sess sub-proprietary 
sir. It was of frequent occurrence for the holders of the 
latter to have to pay upon their .sfr, upon the well 
known hdchh principle, and this was more especially the 
case when the properties of communities consisting of 
numerous members, were absorbed into tqJlakas. Because 
in this class of cases it was by no means uncommon 
for the great majority of the cultivation or perhaps 
the whole of it, to be held as sir. In the oases of 
which we are speaking, viz : villages incorporated with- 
out purchase, instances would arise when the tqllukddr 
had resort to direct management, and on such occasions 
he would allow the former proprietors, (1) to hold all. 
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or some of their sir, at favorable rates ; or (2) he “would 
^ve them a small money allowance instead ; or (3) it 
might be that he turned them out altogether, without 
shewing them any consideration whatever. In this class 
of unpurchased tenures it was far from the impression of 
the former proprietors, that it was a matter contingent 
solely on the will and pleasure of the tqllukddr, to hold 
pakkd or khdm at his option. On the contrary they be- 
lieved that in all justice they had the most undeniable 
right themselves to hold pakkd, under the iqllukddr, to the 
extent, and many instances are known in which the right 
was exercised, that they could even withdraw their 
village altogether from a fqlhika, and themselves engage 
for it direct with the Q-ovt. or include it in the rent-roll 
on similar terms, of some other estate. In such cases as 
these how is it possible to say that the rights of the 
sub-proprietors under the Native rule, amounted to no 
more than the profits of their sir and ndnkdr, and on 
what principle of justice could we now confine their sub- 
proprietary interests, to these perquisites alone ? 

Proceeding now to the consideration of villages held 
under purchase by tqllukddrs, it will be found that in this 
class of cases the former proprietors have been treated in 
one of the two following ways. Either they will have 
had some consideration shown to them at the time of 
purchase, known in E. Oudh as dihddri, and which might 
bo an annual money allowance, or a certain portion of rent 
free or low-rented land ; or they have had no such consi- 
deration shown, and have been reduced to the status of 
mere tenants at will. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the above particulars 
relating to villages absorbed into tqlluka^ whether by 
trust, force, purchase, or other means, is that it was not an 
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invariable rule for the sir and ndnkdr of proprietors or 
Bub-proprietors, to be fixed and determined quantities. 
It follows that in estates inoorporated under no valid 
tenure and for which claims are advanced which are cog- 
nizable under the law of limitations, no injustice or breach 
of sanad is committed in decreeing a sub-proprietary 
status. (See Ndzirn.) 

NAB., «. the rope by which the pur or mot (q. v.), is drawn 
up from the well. Also a woman, fire, hell, a gun barrel. 

NABAr, s. wheat stubble. 

N ABM AT, 8. a soft clay soil. 

NABI7, s. sowing by drills. 

NASAB, s. family, race, lineage, parentage, — ndma or 
shajara nasah, a pedigree table, a genealogical tree. 

NASL, 8, line«tge, race, descent. Naslan^ lineally, imslan 

bad naslan and hatnan had hatnan are terms which indi- 
• » 

cate perpetuity in old native deeds. 

NAT, 8. a gipsey. 

NATTHT, 8, a bundle of papers strung together on a string 
at the corner, the record of a case, a file or bundle of 
official papers. 

NATJ-ABAD, s. a new tenant who settles in a village on 
the best terms he can make ; unsettled lands ; clearing 
waste and forming a maurusi right in the land reclaimed, 

NAUKAB, 8. a servant, an employe, nauhari^ service, em- 
ployment ; fixed establisments kept up for the repair of 
roads are called naiikar hulis, 

NAXJLEWA, s. a deposit of mud after floods. 

NATJTIBAHr, s. common country bricks. 

NAZABSANT, s, revise, revision. 

NAZIM, s, the chief local Bevenue and Executive Officer 
of a division {Nizdmat), who was either a paid officer of* 
the Native Govt, collecting at its risk, under the system 
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known as amdni (or trust), or be leased the revenue of the 
division at so much per annum, under the ijdrd (or farm- 
ing) system. Under the former system balances of reve- 
nue ran on till reooverd ; under the latter they were 
wiped out with the removal of the Ndzlm*farmer^ who 
became the consequent sufferer. 

The Nazim inv^ariably fixed the Govt, demand ; his 
powers in this respect were final, if he farmed the office. 
If on the other hand he managed on the part of Govt, 
his proposals required the final confirmation of the Minis- 
ter. No rule existed under which the gross rental was 
estimated, a fixed portion being set aside for the State, 
and the residue for the proprietor. The Nazims called 
on the Kdmhigos to file lists of estates for former years, 
(usually ranging from 10 to 20), showing the demand of 
these years, and on this data the Ndzim determined the 
demand of the current year, which in most instances re- 
mained unaltered during his term of office. If he was 
clover and well supported at the Capital, he fixed a com- 
paratively high demand, otherwise he had to be satisfied 
with accepting the revenue of former years. In rare 
instances if the demand on an estate was largely increas- 
ed, or if a proprietor raised the question of deteriorated 
assets, a Kdnungo used to be deputed to make a rough 
estimate or valuation (shudkdr')^ on the spot, and upon 
this, when considered necessary, something was struck off 
the former demand. Under all these circumstances the 
demand fixed by the Ndzim was the maximum sum that 
it was considered possible for the estate to pay, but it 
must be borne in mind, that the real demand was just 
that which was actually collected. (See Ndnkdr), 

NAZIR, s. overseer, sheriff. 

NAZrR, «. precedent. 
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NAZRANA, «. any thing given as a present, particularly 
as an acknowledgment for a grant of lauds, public ofHoes, 
and the like. 

NAZTJIj. b. escheated lands ; lands the property of Govt, in 
the absence of a legal owner, which are now generally 
under the control of Looal Agents or Municipalities. 
These can be let out, and the rents applied to purposes 
of municipal improvement, but they cannot be sold with- 
out Govt, sanction. 

NEKDARr. s. safe guard. Perquisites or fees received or 
collected from the rqiyaU^ being shares of the produce of 
their lands appropriated to particular public officers or 
other persons in the village. 

NEPE-NEPE, ad. slowly. Nepe fiepe hagli chaU ; Kahar 
ghdw machhli par hare ; the paddy bird moves but slowly, 
but he sorely wounds the fish when he makes his dart. 

NEWAR, s. the foundation of a well, synonimous with 
jamuat q. v. 

NIGRANr, 5. supervision, superintendence. 

NIJ-JOT B. rent-free lands cultivated by the zaminddr 
himself; practically the same as sir, 

NIJKARP, 5. crops, land the rent of which is paid in kind. 

NIKAH. 8. marriage, matrimony, legal marriage. — mntd^ 
a marriage amongst Muhammadans for a limited time in 
consideration of a present. — i muwahkat^ a temporary 
marriage ; the offspring of such are legitimate 

NIKAr or nirwdnd^ a. weeding, the price paid for weeding 
a field. 

NIKAL LE JANA AURAT KA, a. abduction. 

NIKASr, a. assets, income, — khdm in Oudh meant the 
assets of a village as estimated in the na/wdhi for the reve- 
nue. It consisted of the asdmncdr rental, the Btr rents 
(always favorable), and the sewde excluding that portion 
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of the full rental of the sir land enjoyed by the proprie- 
tors, and all the village mudfi of whatever sort. Accord- 
ing to our revenue system nikdsi khdm is the technical 
term for the gross rental of a village the lands of whioli 
are in the main let to cultivators ; when the lands are 
cultivated by the proprietary community, the correspond- 
ing term is pakkd paiddwdri^ or net produce, which is the 
profit on the sir cultivation of the proprietors, after pay- 
ing expenses of labor, stock, &o. Of the nikdsi khdm or 
pakkd paiddwdri as the case may be, Govt, takes half as 
revenue. Of the gross prodaoe, paiddwdri khdm, the culti- 
vator usually retains about three* fifths, he pays two-fifths 
to the proprietor, {hissa paiddwdr,) as rent, and of this latter 
portion, one-fifth is made over to Govt, as revenue, (haqq 
sarkdr ) . 

The most common basis of assessment is a revised 
rent-roll. This is ordinarily prepared by procuring an 
abstract of the village rent-roll from the patwdri. From 
this we learn approximately (refer to article jamdhandi,) 
how much land is tilled by cultivators, and how much 
rent they pay ; an average per bigah is then struck, and 
that is the average rent rate according to the village 
rent roll. This rate is then applied to all rent free {sir, 
mudfi, &o.,) and favored {birt, shankalap, biswi, &o.,) hold- 
ings in the village, the sewde collections are estimated, 
and the total result is the assumed gross rental ; half that 
amount, plus anything that the Settlement Officer may 
add on account of oulturable waste, is the Govt, demand 
according to the revised rent-roll. Some officers are 
content to give their entire attention to making their re- 
vised rent-roll as correct as possible, and then to rely 
solely on it for their results. Others are not content till 
they have tested the revised rent-roll in numerous ways. 
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Some of these tests are given below : (1.) ^4 plough test* 

Assume on the best obtainable data, how much land a 
plough will cultivate in an average way in the year, and 
also the money value of the net produce per plough, in 
each of the 3 classes of natural soils. Strike an average 
of yield from the 3 results, then ascertain the number of 
ploughs in the village, multiply the result by the'average 
yield, and you have the assumed rental by ploughs. 
Halve that, add the assessment on sdyar and waste land as 
before, and you have the Govt, demand according to the 
plough test. Some villages receive aid from the ploughs 
*of other villages, and others send their ploughs to help 
elsewhere ; where this is the case a plough so borrowed 
or lent, may be treated roughly as equal to half a plough 
(see article Hal), (2.) Cultivator* s test. Enumerate the 
resident cultivators, ascertain by wide basis of enquiry 
in the pargana^ what is the net yield that each such cul- 
tivator will contribute, multiply the result by the number 
of resident cultivators in the village, and you have the 
assumed rental according to the cultivator's test. A cul- 
tivator who has lands in other villages as well, may be 
roughly assumed to be about equal to half a cultivator who 
has no such other lands. (3.) Soil test. Assume standard 
rates for the pargana on the usual conventional soils, 
(irrigated and unirrigated,) according to which agricultu- 
ral arrangements are generally conducted. Apply those 
rates to the conventional soils, very carefully ascertained, 
of the village, then assess the sdyar^ halve the result, add 
the assessment on waste land, and you have the Govt, 
demand according to the soil test. (4.) Produce test. As- 
sume on the best and widest data, the yield per acre of 
the most ordinary crops locally grown ; ascertain from 
the field map {Jzhasra) the area under each such descrip- 
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tion of crop, and eetimate the quantity of each such crop 
grown, turn this estimate into money by the application 
of average market rates for a number of years, and you 
have the gross rental according to the crop test* This 
test is only reliable, when applied to large areas, as a 
pargana or tahsiL It generally gives a high result, and 
is somewhat unsafe as a check even, in assessing smaller 
tracts. (5.) Average test An average may be struck 
from the aggregated results of all the above calculations, 
and where enquiry has been complete and standards 
have been carefully adopted, it will be found that as a 
rule the average test gives a result ve^ nearly approachiJg 
the proper Govt, demand, on a larg4 majority of villages. 

These tests really embrace the whole agricultural sys- 
tem of a village, for, the natural as well as the artificial 
soils that are to produce the harvest, the hands and 
ploughs that are to till the ground, and though last not 
least, the produce that is to reward the husbandman’s 
labour, are all duly reduced to estimate by these calcula- 
tions, and the result is conveniently placed at the disposal 
of the assessing ofEcer. In the Punjab a well test was often 
used ; its practical application has not been observed by 
the writer. 

Nrii, 8, nil Persian, or Hi Sindi^ {Indigofera tinctoria), 
A tropical plant largely cultivated for its valuable dye, 
in Bengal, the N. W. P., and on a small scale, in Oudh. 
An Indigo Factory is known as guddm nil. The time for 
sowing bdwag varies in Bengal proper, Tirhoot, and the 
several districts of the N. W. P. Thus in Bengal, Octo- 
ber sowings prevail, known as kdtiki, from Kdtik^ the 
Hindi month corresponding with October. In like man- 
ner, in Tirhoot, Sdrun and Chumpdrun, February sow- 
ings are general, and the factories are known a phdguni 
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from the month Phdgun, In the N. W. P. and 

Oudh the sowings chiefly take place on the first fall of 

rain in June, hence the factories are known as asd^hi or 

(isdrhu^ flrom the Hindi month aedrh. The rndthi fSew)- 

tories have also sowings known as Jamowdy which is a sort 

of compromise between the phdguni and asdfhi systems* 

An artificial moisture is secured in February and March 

« 

by irrigation, and small patches of Indigo are sown near 
every available well. In Tirhoot, there is rich alluvial 
land, and a natural moisture is found. The preparation 
of the land in Tirhoot, is much more elaborate than 
either in Bengal ^oper, or the N. W. P. and altogether, 
a more advanced system, prevails there, and the work is 
regularly spread over the whole year. 

The N. W. planter’s work comes on him all of a heap. 
Thus in Asdfh and Sdicatiy (June and July), he has 
sowing bdwag, and mahye khdtjtiy (this last term means 
literally stumps left for a second year’s crop, the first 
cuttings having taken place the year previous). Then 
follow in quick succession, {mahye naudhd) or manufacture 
of the new crop, packing, {bharde goti)y and despatch of 
the Indigo, {ratvdngi mdl). 

The term mahye, as understood by planters, comprises 
the several processes of cutting plant {katdi), filling and 
watering of vats {hojhdi), and beating or agitating of the 
fermented liquor, mahye proper. The plant is cut and 
loaded on carts or where water carriage is available, on 
boats, and thus brought to the factory. There is a large 
reservoir, {Ichazdnd), filled with water, raised generally 
by a Persian wheel, {rahat). 

The fresh plant as it is brought in from the fields, is 
filled in steeper vats, {hauz bojhdi), and jessed down 
with beams of wood, dabautd, interlaced with bamboos, 
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water is then let in from the reservoir, and steeping or 
fermentation allowed to go on fi'om 10 to 12 hours, accord* 
ing to the state of the atmosphere. After fermentation 
is complete, the liquor is drawn off into a lower beating 
vat, (hauz mahye). From 10 to 12 men known as ^beaters’ 
or mahunfianSf now enter the vat with shovels, {pAaruts), 
and begin beating, mahye^ which continues from an hour 
and a half to two hours, and by this means, a great 
quantity of carbonic acid is disengaged, End the particles 
of Indigo get thoroughly exposed to the atmosphere, and 
obtain their requisite supply of oxy^n, after which they 
granulate. The vat is now allowed to settle, the Indigo 
gradually subsides, and the water which separates, is 
drawn off, and is of the color of dark sherry. A sediment 
is left at the bottom of the vat, which is collected and 
discharged into a cistern alongside, and runs through a 
strainer, {channd)^ into the boiler, (Jcardh)^ when it is heat- 
ed to boiling point. From the boiler the liquid Indigo, 
mdl^ is run on to a table, on which is spread a sheet and 
allowed to filter through, until it runs clear. The day 
following, the Indigo fully drained is of the consistency 
of curds, when it is removed to the press house, put 
into presses, and subjected to severe pressure. With the 
aid of nuts and screws, a solid mass is thus obtained, 
which is taken to the drying house, {hart khdna)^ placed 
on a cutting frame, and cut with brass wire, into cubes or 
cakes {goH or hari). The cakes are placed on wicker 
work shelves, {chdli ) , to dry. A whitish efflorescence soon 
covers the cakes, and a strong smell of amonia prevails 
throughout the drying house. When quite dry, the 
cakes are taken down, brushed, assorted according to 
dolor and^uality, {rang mildn)^ and packed into boxes 
for export. After the despatch of the Indigo, the N, W. 
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planter has little or nothing to do, till the following J dne. 

In Tirhoot, on the other hand, the preparation of the 
land is oommenoed in Ootoher. The first process is to 
dig np the stumps, none being left on the ground. After 
this the land is twice ploughed (sornrd or dochda), and a 
flat roller, (hengd)^ passed over, to break the clods, and 
keep in the moisture. If the %iih or jhuthi^ or refuse 
Indigo stalks, (a rich manure), has not already been 
spread on the land, and allowed to decompose, it is now 
spread, and to save time, set fire to, and the ashes well 
ploughed in. Next follows chikhurni^ a process by which 
all the smaller clods are pulverised, and all grass and 
refuse removed. The land is then finally ploughed 
and rolled, and allowed to rest till the end of January, 
In the beginning of February sowings begin, and last 
to the end of March. In April and May the young 
plant is weeded, (^sohnt). About the middle of June or 
first week in July manufacturing begins, and lasts with- 
out interruption to the end of September. In October, 
the cakes are taken down from the shelves where they 
have been drying, * brushed, packed in boxes weighing 
about 3 factory mans each, m^ked and numbered, and 
finally sent down to Calcutta for sale, and shipment to 
Europe, China, Persia, and America. 

NIXiAM, s. auction, public sale ; khartddr i nildm, auction 
purchaser. 

NIMAKSAEr, s. a salt producing site or tract, called also 
dawanah^ nonarah and sometimes aihri, from the working 
of which under Native rule an important item of sdyar 
revenue was realized. Of these, where earth salt is made, 
there are two kinds, namely, sichan and goran. The 
former from the verb sichnd^ to moisten, bedew, and the 
latter from the verb gornd to dig, scrape. The Bichan 
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nimaksdr formerly occupied in Oudh very extensive tracts, 
but since the manufacture of salt has been prohibited by 
the Govt, these tracts have for the most part been brought 
under cultivation. This was easily practicable in a atckan 
nimahadry because in the surface soil by itself there is no 
saline property. Such soil became impregnated with 
salt, chloride of sodium, by being irrigated with salt, water 
drawn from wells dug in the vicinity of the works ; and 
after a year or two of disuse as a salt producing tract, 
the soil returns to its natural condition. In this kind 
of nimaksdr, the earth is used simply as a medium to 
strengthen the salt water drawn from wells. A certain 
quantity of the surface soil is loosened and irrigated with 
the salt water. The action of the sun on this for two or 
three days, according to the season of the year, causes all 
the salt to effloresce. It is this efflorescence, or prepared 
salt earth, which is used in the manufacture of salt in a 
sichan nimaksdr. The goran nimaksdr is of a different kind. 
This soil is unoulturable, because the surface soil is pure- 
ly saline. The saline deposit is mostly superficial, but in 
some places sub-strata of saline earth exist. These tracts 
are most productive in^e hottest weather, but alimenta- 
ry salt can be easily made from surface scrapings at any 
time of the year, except after heavy rain has fallen. 

For a description of the manufacture of licit salt by 
solar heat, see khdridr-non, the process being in both 
cases identical. The licit manufacture of salt direct from 
salt earth could not be profitably carried on by any 
other process, on account of the expense of fuel to produce 
artificial heat and the cost of iron boilers, but as regards 
illicit work this method is almost' impracticable as the 
evaporation must take place in the open air. As a rule, 
illicitly made alimentary salt is manufactured by artifi- 
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oial heat. The work must be done secretly, and by turn- 
ing out small quantities as often as possible and selling 
the article cheaper than the imported salt, which has paid 
the Govt, a duty of three rupees per man^ a large proht 
is made. The hre process, which is exceedingly simple 
consists of two parts, viz : the preparation of brine (m«) 
and the manufacture of salt (wow, nvmak, rdni^rad) from 
the brine. Salt earth is scraped in places, where it is loose 
and ripe, by the hand or by a scraping instrument {khurpah^ 
kJmptahy kiildba) ^ BJidi in baskets or tied up in 

cloths to the interior of dwelling houses. This salt 
earth is then placed in a filter {mhr()y not too tightly 
but evenly, and water gently added, so as to consolidate 
it somewhat and permeate the whole mass. More water 
being added, it should gradually percolate through, taking 
with it in solution from the earth, the whole of its origi- 
nal saline properties. Filters are very rudely construct- 
ed. When it is intended to work on rather a large scale, 
an earthen trough is made from about 6 to 12 inches in 
depth by about the same in breadth and from about four 
to six feet long, a foot or so above the level of the ground. 
Along the bottom of this is pl^ed a layer of stones or 
bricks in rows, on which are spread the largest leaves 
procurable. Leaves from the bargain dhdky mahud^ &o. 
are generally used, and on the top of these again is laid 
a thin mat made of reeds, grass, straw, &o., the space be- 
tween the stones forming a channel, through which the 
brine runs into a vessel so placed as to catch the droppings 
at one end of the filter. Many filters are simply the or- 
dinary basket {tokri, jhauwd, daliaJi)^ made of arhar twigs. 
The inner sides of this filter are covered with old cloth, 
straw or the like. The salt earth is placed lightly in, but 
tighter nearer the sides than in the centre, and water 
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being added, it percolates through and is received in a 
vessel placed a little below the centre of the basket. 
Often times earthen pans of all shapes and sizes are used 
to produce brine by filtering salt earth. 

The brine (ras) being made, it is placed in a boiler 
(karhdi)^ very often an earthen cooking pot is used, and 
exposed to artificial heat, and kept to boiling point till 
the Bolt is deposited at the bottom of the boiler. Ttie 
liquid at the top is then poured off, the salt removed and 
placed in a cloth ; water is sprinkled over the salt which 
is then tied up tightly to force out all liquid, and the 
bundle {sdffi) is placed in a heap of ashes for a few hours. 
Cow-dung ash {handd ki rdhh) is the best. Ashes have 
the power, while the substance is moist, of withdrawing 
from the salt most of its impurities, such as Boda^ litne, 
magnesia^ &o. Edible salt almost pure, though it may be 
a little discoloured, can be made as above described from 
salt earth ; and as the manufacture is secretly carried on 
in the inside of dwelling houses, and during the night 
time, detection is very difficult. When the salt soil is 
ripe and strong about five sers of dry earth will pro- 
duce from 8 to 10 chittackH of salt. 

• • 

Khdri, Glauber’s Salt, Sulphate of Soda {khdri, khdrU 
non). The manufacture of this substance, which is almost 
invariably done by solar heat can be only profitably car- 
ried on at the hottest and driest time of the year. The 
plant for a khdri manufactory ordinarily consists of a 
filter, similar to the one described above, but of larger 
dimensions, receptacles or reservoirs {haudd^ hand) for 
the collection of the liquor from the filter, and a shallow 
masonry pan {paftd) made of consolidated kanhar with a 
thick surface coating of lime plaster. The size of the 
pattd is generally about 14 yards, long by 12 yards, broad 
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and from five to six inches in depth. This is sub-divided 
into four or five compartments {kiydri) which should be 
on difierent levels so as to make the transfer of brine 
from one to another an easy matter. The pan and filter 
are constructed on a tract of khdri soil where water is 
convenient, and in the early part of March work is com- 
menced. The soil is then ripe and loose, and can easily 
be scraped and collected. It is removed to the factory 
site in baskets, (sometimes cattle are employed), and put 
through the filtering process described above. When 
sufficient brine is collected to fill the kiyaria, the whole 
are filled with it, and exposed to the action of the sun. 
On the second or third day, according to the sun's power, 
the contents of one kiydri are run off into the others, and 
after a like interval another is emptied, and so on till 
the concentrated brine is all collected in one kiydri for 
the khdri to precipitate. The process of filling the empty 
kiydris with fresh brine is steadily continued. In the 
khdri soil there is always a percentage of common salt, 
more or less high. During the process of solar evapora- 
tion these two substances precipitate in the following 
order: — First, Sulphate of Soda (khdri). Secondly, Chloride 
of Sodium, salt (nimak). It is thus a comparatively easy 
matter to remove the upper layer of salt from the kiidri, 
and so produce both substances in a state of separation. 
This is genially tried by licensed khdri makers. A facto- 
ry of the dimensions given above, worked for about four 
months, four or five workmen being employed, would 
produce from 200 to 250 British mans of khdri. 

Saltpetre^ Nitre, Nitrate of Potassa (shora) is manufac- 
tured by lixiviating nitrified earths and evaporating the 
liquor thus obtained by artificial heat or by solar evapora- 
tion. Saltpetre or nitrous soil, (shora ki matti^ lond)^ is 
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found abundantly in most old towns and villages, on the 
walls of the houses, on the sides of the roads, on the sur- 
face of nearly all the uncultivated soil within or in the 
immediate vicinity of the village or town. It is very 
rarely met with at any distance from a place which is 
not or has not been inhabited. The nitrous efflorescence 
is always procurable except during the rainy weather 
months or when the surface soil becomes wet from occa- 
sional showers of rain, but is most abundant from January 
till June. Saltpetre soil always contains more or less 
common salt and in Oudh is often intermixed with patch- 
es of purely salt earth. There are two distinct processes 
in the manufacture of Saltpetre, namely, the production 
of the crude article {shora khdm^ hachchd shora) and the 
preparation from it of the refined staple {shora pukhtay 
kalmi shora). The former is again sub-divided into the 
artificial heat method (jiirriah) and that by solar evapora- 
tion {dbi). In these two systems of the manufacture of 
the crude article, the first stage, the production of brine, 
is in its detail the same ; i,e,y nitrous soil is scraped 
where plentiful and collected at the factory site,* where it 
undergoes the lixiviating process described above, the 
same kind of filter as a rule being used, but sometimes the 
makers preferring one of a circular shape and somewhat 
deeper. The brine {Jcachchd^ras) is received in a reservoir 
and is generally allowed to stand till a certain quantity 
of insoluble sediment settles. The second stage of the 
artificial heat process is carried on by transferring the 
brine to a shallow iron boiler and keeping it boiling — all 
scum forming on the surface being removed — till the 
liquor has reached a crystallizing point. This is general- 
ly ascertained by dropping a little of the liquid on a leaf 
or other cool surface, and if the liquid solidifies, no more 
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boiling is needed. The liquor {pakkd raa) is then poured 
off into earthen pans and allowed to remain till all sedi- 
ment settles. It is then removed to other pans to crys- 
tallize, and the saltpetre becomes, separate from the 
mother-liquor {tor ) . This for contains common salt and 
other soluble foreign matters, which, in a factory licensed 
only to manufacture crude saltpetre, must not be re-boil- 
ed, but mixed with the useable soil of the factory. In a 
solar heat (dbi) factory, which can only be worked during 
the hottest and driest weather, a masonry pan similar 
to the one already mentioned is used, and the process is 
nearly the same as that there described. Saltpetre brine 
is poured into the kiydris^ and after exposure for a day or 
so the scum {papri), which forms, is removed and some 
earthy sediment falls. The liquid is in the same way run 
through the whole of the kiydrh of the evaporating pan, 
till, in the last the concentrated brine being collected, the 
formation of the saltpetre takes place. Here more sedi- 
ment falls, than salt and saltpetre. Those two latter 
must not be removed separately, but the two intermixed 
should be scraped out of the pan. The crude saltpetre 
so taken out is placed in Jb^^hets to drain off the motherr 
liquor, water sometimes being used to wash the substance 
and hasten the drainage. When dry, the crude saltpetre 
is ready for the market. To absorb the drainings from 
the saltpetre heap, ashes are often placed around its 
base. The ashes thus lixiviated help materially to streng- 
then the nitrous properties of the soil with which it is 
always intermixed. The mother-liquor left in the reser- 
voir or pan is re-mixed with the useable soil of the factory. 
In saltpetre refineries the extraction of salt is permitted 
under the conditions of a license granted by the Inland 
Customs Department, and there the mother-liquor of both 
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the processes just described is boiled, the £rst deposit being 
salt which is carefully removed, the liquid on cooling 
producing a little more saltpetre. 

The secondary {do-hdrah) or refining process is only 
allowed in licensed saltpetre refineries, {pukhta kothi) the 
first stage of which consists in putting a solution of crude 
saltpetre dissolved in water {panid ido) into an iron boiler 
to which heat is applied. As soon as the liquor begins 
to boil, a dirty frothy substance, of vegetable and animal 
matter and which at times contains a proportion of Sul- 
phate of Soda, forms on the surface. This scum is steadi- 
ly removed and mixed with the nitrous soil of the factory. 
As the boiling continues, earthy matter containing Carbo- 
nates of Lime and Magnesia precipitates. This should 
also be constantly taken out with a ladle (hauthd) to pre- 
vent its forming a hard crust on the bottom of the boiler. 
The liquid being boiled for some time, -impure common 
salt {aita) begins to deposit, which is likewise withdrawn 
and set aside. As soon as a drop of the boiling liquid 
will solidify on being placed on a cool surface, the 
contents of the boiler are drawn off into a vat and all 
sediment allowed to settle. Sprinkling with cold water 
facilitates the deposit of the sediment in this case. The 
clear liquid is then transferred to another vat for cooling 
and crystallization. It takes from two to four days, 
according to the time of the year, for the liquid to tho- 
roughly cool and the crystals to form. To aid the forma- 
tion and to enlarge the size of the crystals, frames made 
of split bamboos, twigs, &o., are placed in the liquor and 
on these the larger crystals form, the smaller settling 
down at the bottom of the vat. When ready, the saltpetre 
thus refined is removed carefully and drained, and the 
staple is fit for the market. The mother-liquor remaining 
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is often used instead of water to dissolTe the crude salt- 
petre, {do-hdrah tdo)» Another form of galdi is to dissolve 
crude saltpetre in kachchd raa. This is known as ras galdi. 
The impure salt educed in the different stages of the 
manufacture and rehning of saltpetre in a licensed reEne- 
ry is collected and as a rule is daily put into a vat with 
water, with which it is well mixed up, the salt remaining 
in solution while all earthy matter settles to the bottom. 
This liquid is then transferred to a boiler and boiled 
down till the oommob salt precipitates, the liquor is then 
poured off into a vessel, from which a still further quanti- 
ty of saltpetre more or less pure is obtained. The salt is 
removed and placed in cloths, sprinkled with water and 
tightly tied. The bundles of salt are placed in ashes in- 
side the Govt, godown for about 12 hours, when all 
moisture being withdrawn from the salt, it is weighed, 
and the quantity entered in a daily register kept by the 
Govt. Excise Agent. 

Rd%i and Sajjiy impure Carbonates of Soda. These sub- 
stances are manufactured from reh soil, fossil alkali. Itdtii^ 
from essence, is the brine obtained by lixiviating the 
reh and concentrated by solar evaporation. Sajji is the 
fused solid obtained by mixing reh with water and ex- 
posed to artificial heat. The product from both processes 
is crude Carbonate of Soda, and is largely used in the 
manufacture of soap and tobacco. The reh soil in its na- 
tural state is greatly used by dhobis in the washing of 
clothes, and by the makers of kdnch^ crude glass, {q. t?.), 
it is used also, but with them it undergoes a process 
of moistening and subsequent drying in the sun, *the 
crusts forming on the surface being removed and mixed 
with other ingredients. 

Genuine reh soil differs from other saline soils yielding 
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Sulphate of Soda and Nitre, as it contains no common salt. 
But here and there in large reh tracts patches of salt and 
khdri soil are to be met with. If these soils are used 
intermixed with the reh in the manufacture of or rd&iy 
there will be no formation of salt. Those licensees who 
wish to evade the condition of their licenses strive to collect 
salt or khdri soil separately and utilize it at the factory, a- 
part from the licensed product, that is to say, such soil 
must be filtered by itself, and the brine exposed to solar or 
artificial heat quite separate from the sajii or rdni process. 

The plant necessary for a rd^i factory consists of a filter 
and a masonry pan. These are similar to those described 
for khdri. The filter is however much longer and is 
generally slightly raised in the middle so as to allow the 
liquid to fall out at each end. This is daily well-filled 
with reh. Water being poured on, it percolates through 
taking in solution all saline matter. The brine thus 
obtained is poured into the evaporating pan, and is there 
exposed to solar heat till nearly all the liquid has dissi- 
pated. The substance remaining is collected and put up 
in heaps on ground a little raised to drain and dry, when 
it is then ready for the market. The manufacture is only 
carried on during the hot dry weather. The yield is 
great. An ordinary factory worked by five , or six men 
will in one season produce over 250 British mam of crude 
Carbonate of Soda. Cattle mostly donkeys, are employed 
to carry the reh to the factory, the site of which is eis 
much as possible, due regard being had for the water 
supply, in the centre of the tract of reh soil being worked, 
This rd^i is very often miscalled sajji, 

Sojji is manufactured by artificial heat, and a sajji fac- 
tory is really nothing more than an open top kiln {bhatthd) 
This is a simple construction erected as often as occasion 
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requires on different parts of the reh tract which is being 
worked. Its formation as a rule is as follows, namely, 
a plot of ground about 3 yards square is excavated to the, 
depth of about 3 feet, the earth taken out being used to 
make four walls about 3 feet high all round the edge of 
the excavation, furnace holes being left open on two sides. 
A little above the level of the ground a layer of logs is 
put across covered with a thick coating of clay, and on the 
top is placed a flooring of prepared clay about four inches 
thick ; the four walls rising above it all round to a height 
of about 2J feet, thus forming a receptacle in which to 
conduct operations. Fire is lighted below, and as soon as 
the kiln is a little dry, it is filled with reh^ water is added, 
and the two well mixed together, a fairly good fire is 
kept continually burning, the substance being rolled and 
moved about the whole time by a man at each end of the 
kiln. As soon as there is space, and the first supply is 
ready to form into a solid mass, more reh with water is 
added, and the work thus goes on without intermission, 
day and night, till a consolidated mass is formed filling 
the whole kiln. This is allowed a day or two to cool, the 
walls are then removed, and the finjji taken out in large 
blocks. The walls may be run up again on the old foun- 
dation, but if the reh has all been utilized near the old 
factory, the manufacturers will start work anew on an- 
other site. The manufacture of fiajji cam be carried on 
at any time of the year except the rainy season or when 
heavy winter rains fall. 

NIRAT or nauldiy s, wages for weeding synonymous with 

chi&harwdi, 

NIRKH, s. rate, price, market rate, the standard rate at 
which the lands of a village or district are assessed. — w<£- 
may a table of rates or prices, a price , current. 
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NlSBATNA\tA, s. a geneologioal table, also called kursU 
ndma and nanabndma which see. 

NISFA-NISEI, s. by halves, half and half. 

NISUANDIlir, 8. to identify, to point out. 

NIYAMPATll, «. a deed or contract. A declaratory deed 
by a Hindu widow that she had adopted a son. 

NIYAT, intention, design, will, purpose, object, aim. 

NIYAZ, 8. assignment of revenue for the relief of the indi- 
gent. Also a petition, a prayer, indigence, an offering, 

NIZA, 8. contention, litigation, dispute, controversy. 

NIZDAT, 8, the inefficient balance account was so called. 

NUK8, 8. a defect, blemish, detriment. 

NUKSAN-I-KHAS or zdt^ s, personal injury, special da- 
mage. 

NUKTA CnrNr KARNA, «?. quibbling, scrutinizing. 

NUMAISH-GAH, «. museum or exhibition, also called 
qjdihghar, 

O. 

O BEGAN, 8. low lands. 

OGAL, 8. a kind of well. 

OGAL or okhaly 8. waste brought into cultivation. 

OLr, 8. mode of estimating from the known produce of a 
biswa^ that of a higah. 

our, 8. steep bank at the water’s edge, a piece of dry land 
left uncultivated, synonymous with kardrd. 

OSAUNA, i\ winnowing, separating good grain from bad. 

OWA, 8. elephant’s pits. 


P. 

PABAND-I-HTJKM, 8. subject to rules or orders. 
PABElir, 8. sowing broad cast, also called chhifdo, and 
chhintab. 
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PAOBLAIR, s. low land. 

PACHDO, 8, division of grain, two-fifbhs to the naminddr^ 
three-fifths to the asdmt, 

PADER, ». the village common. 

PAH, 8, (1) in S. Honda waste land the first year it is 
broken up ; (2) in N. Honda land that is under regular 
cultivation, as opposed to dohdl (land in the second year 
of cultivation,) and hanjar^ (land just broken up) ; (3) in 
Faizdbdd land let for two or three years at rising rents, 
and allowed to lie fallow every third or fourth year. 

PAHABANDr, s. the 'opposite of gdtabandi^ or khet-baf, 

(q. V.). 

PAHCHANNA, v. to recognize. 

PAHrKASHT, s. a oiiltivator who lives in one village, 
where he ordinarily has his principal farm, and cultivates 
some land in another for which he finds he has stock and 
time. A non-resident cultivator. The marked distinc- 
tion between a resident and non-resident tenant is this, 
the former may be considered a fixture, and he goes on 
manuring and cultivating from year to year, it may be 
from generation to generation, giving the proprietor no 
concern about the letting of his land, or the realization 
of his rent ; a non-resident again is an uncertain cultiva- 
tor, he has his legitimate cultivation in the village in 
which he lives, which he supplements by extra land 
where he can find it, to which he devotes little labour and 
only the fag ends of his time, and which he relinquishes 
whenever it suits him ; the one tenancy implies certain- 
ty and the other uncertainty. 

PAHTA, «. a harrow. 

PAI-DAR-PAI, ad. successively. 

PAIDAWAR, 8. produce, also hdfu'l^ — hd/; present assets. 
— khud^ro ; spontaneous produce. 


32 
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PAIG*iCM, 8. a message. 

PAIK, s. a foot messenger. A person employed as a night 
watoher in a village, and as a runner or messenger on 
the business of the revenue. 

PAIKAE, 8. a broker. 

PAIMAN, 8. a promise, oath, compact. 

PAIMANA, 8. a measure ; paimdish^ measurement ; patmd- 
ish-dihi^ village measurement ; khasra patmdish, the field 
survey ; ilmUpaimdkh^ the revenue survey. There was 
much want of uniformity in measures during Native 
rule. Thus the unit of linear measure, the hdt?i or cubit, 
varied in Oudh from 19| to 20 inches. It was divided 
into 6 muWiU or hand breadths, (a hand in stable phrase- 
ology), and into 24* ttngah or finger breadths two hdths 
were equal to one gaz^ which was divided into 9 giraha. 
In applying this unit to land measurement, 5 hdths were 
generally equal to 1 kaai or Idthd (staff,) and 20 Idthds to 
one dori^ (rope or chain.) But in the west of Sult^,npfir, 
where one pakkd was equal to 2^ kachchd higahsy the hach^ 
chd biawa was 10 kaaia by 5, thus making the kachchd 
higah 60,000 square inches. In Baiswdr^, again, the 
kaai was only hdthSy equal to 65 inches, (or two paces, 
equal to 66 inches), and the kachchd higah was 20 kaaxa 
square, or only 26,000 square inches, taking the kaai at 
65 inches. Towards Mdnikpur the kachchd buwa was 
9x5 Idthda^ which made the higah there 45,000 square 
inches. 

The different yard measures formerly in use in Sin- 
dustiin are countless, the more important were, the Sikan^ 
dart gaz^2^ inches, used in land measuring, till Akbar’s 
time;Akbar’s cloth measures 34^ inches, and his gaz 
ildhi^ the standard measure of the Bmpire=:33f inches. 
The Akbarf higah of 3,600 square ^<22=2,600 square 
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yards, =0,538» or somewhat more than half an aore» on 
the above estimation. The gag ildhi is still in common 
use. The standard higah of Hindustan is now 3,600 
square ildhi gaz^ or 3,025 square yards, or five-eighths of 
an acre. 

PAITHNA, €?. to rush in, to enter. 

PAKHALi, s. a leather water bag, two of which are slung 
over a pony or bullock. 

PAKKA or pukhta^ a, the term now applied to the tenure 

under which a property is hel^ under sub-settlement, 

(see Act XXVI of 1866). The following report by the 

author on pakkd or pukhta holdings, and the articles ndn- 

hdr^ and Nazim ^ throw much light on the former Native 
« 

revenue system of Oudh. 

1. tenure is to bo recognized by the fact 

that after paying the demand which must be a fixed 
lump sum, the profit or loss pertains to the engagement 
holder (kahuUyatddr)^ whether he makes the collections or 
not. It is not absolutely necessary that he should per- 
sonally collect the rents, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing instances: When he had difficulty in collecting the 
rents owing to the recusancy of the tenants, it was usual 
for the engagement, holder to seek the aid of the Govt, 
authorities, who thereon appointed a man called z,jamog^ 
ddr^ to make the collections and debit them to the reve- 
nue of the engagement holder. If the full amount of the 
Govt, demand was not realized, the engagement holder 
and his surety were as fully responsible for tiie balance, 
as if the former had remained in rent collecting posses- 
sion. He was also answerable for all the expenses of the 
temporary collector and his establishment. This system 
oijamog^ was neither more nor less than what our He ve- 
nue officers know by the term kurk tahdl^ as defined in 
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paras 72 to 76 of the Directions published for their guid- 
ance. So much for the voluntary jetmog system ; but it 
was usual for the Oovt. authorities to adopt the same 
plan when they had, or assumed that they had, reason to 
apprehend default on the part of the engagement holder. 
This of course as far as the latter’s wishes were concerned, 
was involuntary. 

It was very usual for engagement holders to have the 
amount of their revenue assigned by G-ovt. to some of its 
military servants in lieu of their pay, and the Ndzim then 
debited the amount to the pay of the Regiment to which 
such servants belonged, under what was known as the 
kahz system. In such case the military officer {kahzddr) 
used to depute his own collector {jamogddr) to act for 
him, the engagement holder (kabidiyatddr) being res- 
ponsible for all expenses. It was also very common for 
the engagement holder to nominate a surety {mdl zdmin) 
for the amount of his revenue, and in this case the collec- 
tions were assigned to the latter, in the capacity of 
ddr. Bonds used to be executed, under which the surety 
became responsible to Govt, and the engagement holder 
to the surety. In each of these three instances the en- 
gagement holder did not collect the rents, but he was 
nevertheless known to hold the village pakkd^ and to be 
solely interested in the profit and loss. 

It was also quite possible for the zaminddr to be in rent 
collecting possession of the village, and yet for the village 
to be the opposite of pakkd^ that is, kachchd. This often 
happened when the zaminddr declined to pay the assess- 
ment fixed upon the village, and the profits were too 
small to meet the expenses of a regular collecting (jamog) 
establishment. In such oases the Govt, officials were in 
the habit of making over the collections to the zaminddr 
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out of engagement) taking an agreement from him to 
pay the full amount realized into the Govt. Treasury. 
No responsibility rested in this case with the zamitiddr 
to make good any difference between the sum colleoted, 
and the sum for which he declined to enter into engage- 
ments. In lieu of his labour, however, he was per- 
mitted to retain the same personal allowance (ndnkdr)^ 
as he enjoyed while he held the village under regular 
engagement ; and he was also left in rent-free possession 
of any sir, that he may have tilled with his own stock at 
the time that he relinquished the kahuliyat. 

The above details pertain to the arrangements entered 
into between the Govt, officials and the proprietors or 
kabuliyatddrs of estates. I now proceed to consider the 
relations that existed between proprietors and sub-pro- 
prietors under the Native rule. It was common for the 
proprietors to apply the system oijamog^ as above descri- 
bed, to their subordinate proprietors in regard to pakkd 
villages, in much the same manner that the Govt, officials 
applied it to themselves. But their procedure was entire- 
ly different in regard to their kachchd villages. In the 
case of the latter, the ex-proprietors were only employed 
to make the collections, when they happened to have ac- 
oepted the service (civil or military) of the tgllukddr or 
proprietor ; and they then had to account for the full 
amount collected, receiving their pay as a remission. If 
such servants were in possession of sir, ndnhdr or other 
ex-proprietary perquisite, prior to their being entrusted 
by the proprietor with the duty of collecting the rents, it 
was continued to them, in addition to the remission in 
lieu of wages. There was this marked difference in the 
conduct of the Gnvt. officials on the one hand, and the 
proprietor oh the other in regard to holding land under 
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direct management, viz : that as an invariable rule the 
former allowed the proprietor out of engagement to retain 
his Hir and ndnkdr under any ciroumstances, while it was, 
it may be said, quite exceptional for the latter to allow 
the ex-proprietor out of village management to continue 
to hold his Btr and ndnkdr » 

On a full consideration of these droumstances it may 
be yielded that it is perfectly correct to hold that person 
to be in sub-proprietary possession of the village, who 
receives the profits and is responsible for the losa Under 
the Native rule the words pukhta and pukhtaddri were un- 
known, they are a recent creation of those who use our 
pompous mongrel kachahri phraseology. In former days, 
when an ex-proprietor leased his village for a fixed sum, 
he was said to hold it pahkd^ whether any of those rights 
which we now define as sub-proprietary, were still reserv- 
ed by him or not. 

On the other hand, if a stranger leased the village, the 
transaction was invariably designated an ijdrah^ or as 
muatdjari^ and never as pahkd\ the word thikd was 
rarely or never used before our time. The words pakkd 
and kachchd were always used under the king’s Govt, 
antithetically, and they must be held to have had a direct 
connexion with former rights. Because, as has already 
been shown, if a stranger leased he did not hold pakkd. 
If there were no rights, there would have been no use for 
the antithetical word kachchd^ and it therefore follows 
that where the two words pakkd and kachchd are found in 
use, more than a farming or leasing tenure is at stake. 
There is in the minds of the claimants of sub-proprietary 
tenures a vast distinction between pakkd and thikd. ^ By 
the former word they unmistakably mean what we have 
now designated a pukhtaddri tenure, but the rendering 
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whioli they* would wish us to accept is wrong, the correct 
meaning being that which I have already above given.*' 

PAXj, 8, a layer of straw or leaves between which fruit is 
ripened. « 

PAIiA, 5. frost, snow, leaves of a tree OBlledj^arberi, 

PALI HAP, 8, land tilled three years and then left fallow 
for a season. 

PALLA, 8. three mans or mdnds, 

PALO, 8. the circle ofjand furthest from the homestead, 
and which is of the least rental value, from the difficulty 
of manuring it, (E. Oudh); the word is taken from pa/a( 
which means the outlying twigs or branches of a tree. 

PAN, 8, plantations of the succulent creeper , called pdn, 
(piper chavica) are common throughout U. India. In 
this leaf, betel>nut, lime and aromatic and other astring- 
ent ingredients are rolled up and handed to guests on all 
ceremonial visits, and it is chewed like tobacco. The 
plant thrives best in a stiff soil, which is retentive of mois- 
ture. The site selected is generally an elevated spot 
with a good slope. The Tamholi or Barai then proceeds 
to plough or dig, level, and clean the land thoroughly ; 
this done, he encloses it with stakes and brushwood, and 
he then covers it in with a roof of senthd grass. Shallow 
trenches are next scooped out about 2 feet wide by 5 or 6 
inches deep. These trenches are about 5 feet apart, water 
is then let into them, and when the soil is thoroughly 
saturated, the planting commences, which is performed in 
this wise. A full grown plant, after it has been sufficient- 
ly stripped, is cut down close to the root. It is then 
divided into three or four portions, and these are laid 
horizontally in the trenches and covered over with earth. 
In the course of a few days at each knot or excrescence 
sprouts will appear, and each of these sprouts becomes a 
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separate plant and is trained to grow upon stioks fixed 
in the ground for the purpose. jPdn planting goes on 
firom February to April, and exoept when rain happens 
to fall, each row receives two and sometimes three water- 
ings daily. From about the middle of June, commences 
the stripping of the leaves, and it continues regularly for 
about a year, after which the plant becomes exhausted, 
and is used for stocking a fresh plantation on another 
site, the old site being allowed to rest for a year or two. 
The leaf is sold in bundles of 200, called dkolts^ the price 
varying according to quality and age of leaf from 1 J pice 
to as much as 14 d^id% per dholi. The plantation usually 
consists of 20 rows, or as they are styled antar^ and it is 
reckoned that one row or antar should on an average 
yield Re. 1/8. Several kinds of vegetables are also fre- 
quently cultivated within the limits of, and around, pdn 
gardens. All produce combined, the yearly return accru- 
ing to a TamhoU from his plantation may on an average 
be set down at from Rs. 25 to 30. Rent is paid to the 
landlord at the rate of 2 dnds per row, which comes to 
Rs. 2/8 on the whole. Amateur gardeners are now 
taking a lesson from these pdn gardens, and are making 
similar conservatories, to protect ferns, caladiums and 
other foliage plants from sun .and frost, 

PANAH, s. refuge, shade, shelter, protection. 

PANOH, 5. an arbitrator, hence panchdit^ a jury. It is 
generally thought that the panch system, which is popular 
when properly carried out, is not so well worked in our 
territories as it might be. A Sultdni panch is one 
appointed by the authorities, not chosen by the parties. 
Panch men Farmeshwar is a saying, which is as old as the 
hills. 

PANDA, B, the servants of Jagan-n&th whose duty is chief- 
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ly in the Pagoda* The vile Pan^fda of Puri is a saying in 
every mouth. 

PANDHAR, 8. irrigated land. 

PANDRr, 6. land under preparation for next yearns sugar- 
cane crop, (Shdhjeh&npdr). There are two distinct sugar- 
cane rates, called paloch and khdrog. When the land is 
left fallow the autumn preceding planting, the cane is 
said to be grown paloch ; no rent is taken the year the 
cane is planted, (the pandri year), but a special rate is 
taken the year it is cut. In this case the crop occupies 
the land two years. Sometimes an autumn crop is token 
the season before planting the cane ; this system is known 
as khdrog, 

PANG- AT, 8, a dinner given at a marriage, betrothal or 
other festive occasion. 

PANIA, 8. the day on which the new asdmiicdr settlement 
of rents is annually made. 

PANJA, s. land that cannot easily be irrigated. 

PANJTJRP, s. high bamboo sides to a cart to make it hold 
a large load of sheaves, when the corn is being carried to 
the threshing floor. 

PANS or khdd, s, manure, a dunghill. In no country in 
the world is the necessity for manuring the land more 
appreciated than in India, and in few is the supply more 
wasted. It is as a rule, to which there are of course ex- 
ceptions, carelessly collected and stored, and for the eight 
dry months of the year, the sweepings of the stable and 
the cow-house are used as fuel. It is only during the 
four wet months that animal manure finds its way into 
the ground. A prolific source of manure, the bones of 
dead animals, is also lost, owing to the prejudices that pre- 
clude their being utilized. But all this notwithstanding, 
careful enquiry at Paiz^b^d established, that a household 
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with its average complement of 5 souls, makes enough 
manure to fertilise in an average way H of a higah^ while 
a plough with its ui^ual accompaniment of 7 head of cat- 
tle, did the like for 1 higah and ^ of land. 

The following account of night-soil farms at Monghyr 
and Farrukh^bid is by Deputy Surgeon General James 
Irving, and is of practical interest. In and around 
the town there are public latrines to which the inha- 
bitants resort. There are also three small conservancy 
farms in connection with the latrines, one containing 
five higahs of land, and the other two, four higaha 
each. The farms are in three different situations, so 
as to be close to the latrines. On an average the mu- 
nicipality paid for the land !Rs. 5-8 per higaha In each 
farm a portion of land is reserved for trenching each year. 
The total amount of land thus reserved out of all the farms 
is four higaha. For this reserved land the tenants pay 
no rent. Fach year a similar amount of land is reserved. 
The patch of land manured during the year is, with the 
rest of the land, (saving the reserved portion) , let each 
year on the Ist April to the highest bidder. Thus some 
of the land may not have been manured for two years. 
The night-soil is brought from the latrines daily and 
deposited in shallow trenchea a foot deep and a foot and a 

haK broad. After each daily deposit a little dry earth 

* 

should bo sprinkled over to prevent any bad smell, and 
when the trench is quite full, a similar one should bo 
opened parallel to it, and about a foot distant. In Mon- 
ghyr there are eighteen public latrines, of which nine are 
pakkd and cost about Rs. 800 each ; and the kachcha ones 
cost Us. 120 each. The best floor for such places is un- 
doubtedly asphalt. A flooring of this substance does 
not permit any soakage of urine or other liquid, and it 
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may be tarred every now and then. At the end of three 
years eaoh of the three farms is fully manured, and when 
suoh is the case the remaining parts of the same ground 
are commenced upon, the portions of each farm that are 
reserved being those which have been longest without 
manure. It is the duty of sweepers, to remove the night- 
soil, which is carried in covered baskets from the latrines 
to the trenches. The establishment of sweepers, with 
supervision, costs about Its. 4,000 a year. The sweepers 
dig the trenches. Splendid crops of vegetables, (country 
and English) are produced on the manured land. Thd 
land when taken up costs on an average Es. 5-8 per 
length of 20 cottah^^ or 19 feet 9 inches by 17 feet 8 in- 
ches. When manured it brings at auction on an average 
Es. 18-14 per higah, 

“ To show what has been done elsewhere it may be 
stated that Mr. Buck at Gawnpur raised the rent of 50 
acres from Es. 500 to Es. 2,000, and he writes to me as 
follows : — “I took the idea from the system in force at 
Farrukhdbdd, which has been carried out by the natives 
themselves for ages. As much as Es. 15,000 to Es. 20,000 
is there paid annually by the cultivators to the mehtars. 
About 700 acres were under a triple crop of Indian-oorn, 
potatoes and tobaooo, (all grown in one year) , when I was 
there, besides a large area under sugar-cane and other 
fine crops.’' Mr Buck further states as follows:— “ Here 
is an account on which you may rely. My servant who 
was put in charge of the municipal farm, Oawnpur, cul- 
tivated last year two acres of unbroken ground (waste), 

with free use of city p&udreite and canal water*’: — 

% 

Oro88 Profits^ 


Sugar-cane, 


404 0 0 
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Yarns, * 60 0 0 

Potatoes, 140 0 0 


Total,... 604 0 0 

Expenditure, 2S5 5 0 

Orosa-profits,* 618 11 0 

* Kent, 37 0 0 

Interest on borrowed oapital, 35 0 0 72 0 0 

Net profit, 246 11 0 

or Ps. 1,235 per acre. The above may be relied 
“ The expenses at Monp^hyr may be very considerably 
curtailed by any municipality desirous of trying the sys- 
tem followed in that town, as temporary latrines made of 
jhdtnpa or matting, costing a few rupees, answer as well as 
brick buildings costing Ks. 800. It is to be anticipated 
that at first there will be difficulty in inducing cultivators 
to grow crops on the manured land. At Dinapur one 
man used on his land some poudrette the product of the 
public latrines, and for doing so he was fined by the men 
of his caste five rupees. Tons of this most valuable ma- 
nure are lying in the midst of cultivated fields in Dinapur 
but not a single cultivator will put any on his land, 
though he might have it free of cost. The above mode 
of disposing of night-soil is not brought forward as being 
new, as it is carried out in all the Jails of the N. W. P., 
and in many of those of Bengal ; but as it is not attempt- 
ed in any city I know of except Monghyr, it is hoped 
that the above details may show how easily and profitably 
the system might be worked by municipalities. In re- 
moving the night-soil a sprinkling of the solution of 
nitrate of lead and common salt, recently brought to 
notice as a deodorizer, would efiectually remove all offen- 
sive smell.” 
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PANTH, s, a sect, a road. JSk panth do kdj^ a single joumej 
with a double result ; killing two birds with one stone* 

PAPAHA, 8, an insect that attacks rice. 

PABiBEDA, s. broadcast sowing. 

PAKOHA, 8, head priests of J agan-n6th who superintend 
the collection and disbursement of the revenues of the 
temple and also see that the worship is conducted in an 
orderly manner. 

PABEH, 8. flooding fields before the last ploughing, when 
there is want of moisture. 

PARGAOIIH, the parasite plant or epidendrum. 

PAEiGhANA, 8 a sub-division of a district or province, the 
origin of which is usually attributed to Akbar’s time ; the 
smaller sub-division called a fappa has now fallen out of use. 

PAB.Q-HAR, fi. the house of another man. Parghar ndchen 
tin jane, ojhd, baid, daldl. Three classes live by dancing 
attendance on others, the exorcist, the physician and the 
broker. 

PARHAIlRr, s. servants of the god Jagan-n&th, dwelling 
within the holy land of the temple. They guard the se- 
ven inner doors of the Pagoda. They are said to attend 
during the day, and watch over it at night. They pre- 
sent pilgrims to Jagan-ndih. 

PABIKRAMA, s, circum ambulation of a holy place. 

PARJA, «. a tenant, a subject, people, progeny; it is gene- 
rally applied to the lower orders, who are also called 
kamina ; it is also the term applied to the servants of the 
village community in Upper India. The general rights 
of rural menials have been thus recorded at the Faiz^bad 
Settlement, and they are for the most part confined to 
five trades. (1) Lohdr or blacksmith. He is responsible 
for the entire blacksmith’s work of the village, but he 
must be supplied with iron. For new work charcoal must ' 
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also be supplied, but in the ease of repairs the black- 
smith duds it. He will receive from the laud-lord and 
tenants 74 sers pakkd of grain, for every plough of two 
oxen, and 15 sera if the ploughs have four oxen, half in 
gram and peas at the spring harvest, and the other half 
in dhdn and kodo in the autumn. This remuneration is 
for the repair of farm implements only and is termed kha^ 
riyak ; as remuneration for the repair of household utensils 
he will receive similarly 24 aera^ styled pharwdr^ and the 
same quantity called lehna^ should any special work occu- 
py the blacksmith a whole day, he will receive a day^s food, 
or two dnda in cash. (2) Barhat^ or carpenter. He sup- 
plies the labor in connexion with the keeping in order of 
all agricultural and household implements, but the wood 
is found him. He will receive the same remuneration as 
the blacksmith. For making a new sugar-mill, 8 dnda 
will be paid, and for mending an old one 4 dnda ; and for 
other work about the sugar-mill he will receive 2 sera of 
juice (raa), and a basket of only partially pressed refuse 
stalks (khmyd), (3) Ndi or barber. Besides the exercise 
of his calling, it will be his duty to carry messages for 
his constituents, and to conduct certain well known ofhoes 
at deaths and marriages. He will receive from every 
man who employs him 6 aera of grain per annum, half at 
either harvest, and 2 aera {pharwdr and lehna) for each such 
man’s entire family of women and children. (4) Dhobi 
or washerman. He washes the clothes of both sexes. He 
receives for every married woman, whether she has child- 
ren or not, 5 aera of grain {khdrdk), half at either harvest ; 
widows pay half price. For every man he will receive 
one aer, (5) Cha?7idr, hiaarwd}\ or official reporter [gorait). 
His duties are to watch the crops, to help with the seed 
sowing, to look after the sugar-mills and harvest doors ; 
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hie wifb is the village midwife. The man receives as re- 
muneration 5 Hera of grain {agicdr) out of the produce of 
every higah^ half at either harvest, also a gha^d of cane 
juice, and IJ aera of molasses. The woman receives 
8 pice for every boy born, and half that amount for 
every girl, besides her food so long as she is required. 

PAR J A WAT, 5. a house tax levied by the zaminddra upon 
the inhabitants of a village other than cultivators, for the 
ground on which their houses stand ; ground rent, quit- 
rent. Also called par^ pauni. 

PARKHAIYA, «. a tester of coins. 

PAROSr, a. a neighbour, also hamsdya, 

PARSA, a. a portion of grain set aside to appease evil spi- 
rits, which the gorait or watchman eventually gets. 

PARSATO, s. mutual assistance in tillage, allowing the 
use of a plough and oxen in lieu of wages in money or 
kind, synonymous with harsat^ dangwdrdy jiterd and ang» 
%cdrd. 

PARTA, a, a rate, also darhandt, 

PARTAL, «. to test the accuracy of a previous measure- 
ment of land, by remeasuring it. 

PARTr, a. barren, waste, fallow land, — -jadid^ land recent- 
ly left fallow, or thrown out of cultivation, — kadim^ land 
which has long been lying uncultivated., 

PARWA, «. a light sandy soil, of a yellowish color and 
capable of irrigation. 

PARWANA, «. a grant or letter under a great seal from 
any man of power to a dependant. An order, a pass, 
license, command, warrant. The following are the cus- 
tomary headings for parwdnaa : — 

IzzaUdadr (name here) hifzhdy for muharrira and ser- 
vants, &o, 

Az%z-‘uUkadar^ do. do. do. do. 
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OirdmUul-kadar^ ... badfiat hdshand^ for TahsUddra, 

Rafqt-pandh^ do. do. Police OfGioers. 

8hardfat-pandh^ « • • • do. •••«•• do* Thdneddra* 

jdilUtmrtabat, ...... do do. Tahaiiddra. 

8addhat‘da%tgdh^ .... do. ...... do. Treasurers, 

Shujdqt-niahdn^ .... do. do. Riadlddra. 

Tahauwar^niuhdn^^ . . . do do. do. 

■< 

PASAIir, a, paneM^ paahan or tinni^ (zizania acquatica)* 
These are different kinds of rice of spontaneous growth 
found on the borders of lakes and swamps. The tinni is 
a larger and better grain than the other. The sale is 
regulated by the price current of ordinary rice or dhdn^ 
the amount of the former procurable for one rupee being 
half as much again as that of the latter, while the pasehi^ 
or pasdri as it is also called, is somewhat cheaper still. 

PAT, s. a promissory note : the word is also applied to the 
breadth of cloth, or of a river. 

PATAXJLr, 8, an engagement between the zaminddr and 
asdmi, 

PATBANDHAK, 8. a pledge, the usufruct of which pays 
principal and interest within a certain period, and there- 
fore ensures its own redemption. 

PATEL, a, the headman of a village, who collects the rents 
from the other rniyata therein, and has the general super- 
intendence of its concerns. The same person in Bengal 
is called the mukaddam and mandaly q. v. 

PATNT, «. fixed, settled. An estate created by a zaminddr 
by separating a portion of his zaminddri and letting it in 
perpetuity at a fixed rent. Sub-divisions of these patni 
tenures let on the same principle are called darpatniy and 
these last are sometimes again allotted into smaller por- 
tions, called hipatni ; — ddvy the holder of patni lands. 

PATO, s. the upright part or body of a plough, besides 
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which there are the following portions : — Mnthiyd^ the 
handle^ har^^ the shaft, machiy tbe yoke, phdr^ the share, 
kkody the wood on which the share rests, agtcdsi^ the pin 
which fixes the share. See haL 
PATOTAN DEN A, t\ to lend money and take over a vil* 
lag©, to hold till the sum lent has been paid off from the 
village profits. At stipulated intervals accounts are made 
up between the creditor and debtor, and when the profits 
derived from the village amount to the whole debt, the 
village is returned and the transaction at an end. 
PATTA, «. a lease, copy-hold, agreement ; a document 
given by the collector to the zanitnddr^ or by some other 
receiver of revenue to the cultivator or tenant, specifying 
the conditions on which the lands are held, and the value 
or portion of the produce to be paid : — intimrari^ a perpe- 
tual lease — tMMddrt^ a farming lease, — shikint, an under- 
lease. The counterpart of the ^jatta is called the kahdUyat, 
PAT'iT, e. a principal share in a village which may contain 
several shikml or subordinate shares. 'PaUuidr^ the holder 
of a paffi ; he is a party in his own name to the contract 
for payment of revenue. Paftiddri is a coparcenary 
tenure in which the lands are divided and held in seve- 
ralty by the different proprietors, each person managing 
his own land and paying his share of the Govt, revenue, 
the whole being jointly responsible in the event of any 
sharer not fulfilling his engagements, one or more of their 
body being appointed lamharddr. (See mdlguzdr), Patti- 
ddrt ndtamdm is a tenure by which part of the land is 
held in common and part in severalty. Govt, revenue and 
village expenses are paid from the common stock, and 
any deficiency is made up according to a rate which is 
thrown over the cultivation each member of the 

community, see hdchh^ or dharbdchh and higaMdm^ 
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PATUA or paty «. the jute of commerce {corchorua capaula^ 
ris) is a filamentous plant of the Hibiscus-Malvacea fami- 
ly* It is a native of and has long been one of the textile 
fabrics of Asia. The trade in jute as a cheap staple 
applicable to European fabrics, received a great develop- 
'inent from the American war and consequent cotton 
famine. It is mixed with other fibres as wool, flax, hemp, 
cotton, &o., and causes the remarkable cheapness of cer- 
tain tissues, it is much used in the ground of carpets, in 
oil cloth, twines, cordage, sacks, <feo. The centre of the 
jute trade is Dundee where 100 mills are at work. Jute 
is now being successfully grown in America. In Bengal, 
Ser^ijganj, Narainganj, (Dacca) and other N. E. districts 
are the chief seats of cultivation. The yield is 2 to 4,000 
lbs, of fibre, and 1,000 to 12,00 lbs. of seed per acre, the 
common desi sort yields 600 to 1,000 lbs. of fibre only and 
an increase of seed viz ; 1,500 or 1,600 lbs. Jute is sown 
broad-cast 22 to 28 lbs. of seed to the acre. In the N. E. 
districts it is planted in February March, and out in June 
and July ; the desi kind is sown in J uly August, and cut 
in August September. The stalks are from 4 to 10 feet 
high according to soil and cultivation. They are cut a 
month before the seed ripens, and the bark is taken off 
by a process of ditch rotting or submersion in water, and 
is beaten into fibre, much to its injury and at great loss 
of value. This is avoided in America where science has 
introduced better means, and there paper is made from 
the refuse, which is also a good manure. Castor oil cake 
or cow-dung are the best manures, but the natives rarely 
apply them. The two sorts are known in Europe as Dacca 
and Deai^ the seed of one is enclosed in a pod, of the other 
in a bean. Jute does not flourish in the cotton districts, 
nor does cotton where jute grows best. 
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PAT WAN, 8. an allowance of 10 per cent. 

PATWARr, «. in the older Provinces the patwdrt, who is 
more or less a public servant, is the village accountant’ 
and the registrar who attests all written engagements 
between proprietors and cultivators ; he also records all 
arrangements between coparceners in joint estates. He 
gives in annual accounts, and zamimldr^ who have failed 
to deliver them, cannot bring suits for arrears of rent 
or breach of engagement that may occur on the part of 
tenants. 

The jurisdictions of paUcdrU are in the older provinces 
geographically arranged according to convenient circles ; 
in some places they are supplied with a central office, 
maps and useful books ; and their pay is officially regu- 
lated according to a system of classes, and punctually 
discharged. The appointment usually runs in families. 

In Oudh no system of jurisdictions or remuneration has 
ever been officially prescribed. In tallukas he is the abso- 
lute servant of the owner, who pays him and may appoint 
and to a considerable extent dismiss him at pleasure. In 
coparcenary estates a cannot be dismissed without 

sanction. In other respects they are not interfered with. 
The paprdrVs remuneration in Oudh usually takes the 
following shapes. (1) Patdican^ which is half an dnd for 
every patta or lease granted to cultivators, which is paid 
down at the time by the latter ; or if the payment is 
deferred till the harvest, the fee is doubled. (2) Where 
cash rents prevail {nakdt or jamat)^ he gets half an dnd 
in the rupee of gross rental from the cultivator : in 
villages held direct {khdm)y and in leased villages {fMkd)^ 
he obtains from the lessee (thikdddr)^ an dnd on every 
rupee of rent paid by the latter. (3) Where grain 
rents (batdi) prevail, he gets from the proprietor an 
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and on every rupee of revenue paid to Govt., which the 
owner recovers from the cultivators in grain. See haidi. 
In rare instances the patwdri, instead of the owner, takes 
payment of his dues in grain from the asdmis, (4) Id 
addition to these allowances the paiwdri generally receives 
an ofiering or nazr of a little grain from each aadmVs 
spring or rahi harvest-floor, and oil enough to trim his 
lamp daily, from the oilmen {telU) of his jurisdiction. 
(5) In all transactions between the cultivators and village 
money lender, the patwdri receives from the latter half 
an dnd in the rupee when the loan is repaid. (6) During 
every day the patudri is engaged on work by the owner, 
the villagers, or the money lender, he gets his food from 
the party concerned. Including these six descriptions of 
remuneration it is estimated that the patwdris in Oudh 
receive from thirty to eighty rupees per annum each, from 
forty to forty-five being the common rate. The patwdris 
annual accounts used to be seven in number, for which 
rea^son they were formerly known as the haftgdna papers. 
Under the rules framed in accordance with the present 
revenue law, the papers required from imtwdris in the 
N. W. are six viz : — I. khasra^ or field book ; II. jama- 
handle or rent-roll ; III. terij wdsUbdki lagan ^ or state- 
ment of arrears of rent for the year 12 — fasli ; JN.fard^ 
bdy.dt^ or statement of groves ; V. bnjharat, or statement 
of proprietor’s profit and loss ; VI. ddkhil klidrij kheivaty 
or statement of mutations among proprietors. The N. 
W. patwdris have also to keep up the roendmcha^ or diary, 
the siydha, or day book, the khd tdy or ledger and the nak>> 
aha jinswdt\ or statement of crops. 

In Oudh the requirements from the patwdri have hither- 
to been confined to (1) rent-roll, to which is attached {a) 
an abstract* in which the total areas under cultivation, 
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old and new, fallow, groves, ponds, habitations, &o., ore 
shown, and which answers the purposes of a mildn khasm^ 
and (b) a statement of proprietary sharers, including any 
mutations amongst these during the year. (2) The diary 
or day book, and (6) the ledger. 

PAUCHr, 5. a gratuity to herdsmen on sale. 

PAUTH, s. a form of the hhej hardr tenure ; its peculiarity 
is that a certain portion of the land changes its owner 
every year by regular rotation, the payment of the sharers 
included in that rotation increasing and deoroasing year- 
ly, by t\\Q Jama put upon the field or fields as they come 
into or pass from their possession. 

PERAUTr, s. land lying waste for a time to recover its 
strength. 

PERI', 5. a rate paid by cultivators to zamtnddn for the 
use of fruit trees. AsdmU may plant trees and are ex- 
empt from rent for the land, but if they vacate, the tree 
is the zaminddr^s^ and cultivators cannot as a rule out it 
down. 

PESHA, 8. profession, trade, business. 

PESHBANDI, s. anticipation, foresight, timely prepara- 
tion. 

PESHGr, .s. an advance, also dddnt, 

PESHKASH, s. a quit rent ; certain lands called pargana 
hakhshiyat were placed under a Bakhnlu for maintaining 
the garrison of Jounpur fort under Native rule. The 
officers attached to the Muhammadan Court received 
assignments for certain fixed sums chargeable to these 
tracts. In process of time these officers on the ground of 
this salary set up claims to these lands, fir^t as jdgira^ 
next as zaminddri. The former claim was admitted by 
Mr. Duncan, the latter has been disallowed ; — ddr^ he 
who pays the above quit rent or tribute. 

PESHlpSIMA, s. a tent sent on in advance. 
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PHALKAB, «. spontaneous forest collections such as wax, 
honey, &o., revenue from fruits. See sdyar. 

PHAN, 8, the process of catching wild elephants. 

PH ANT- JAMA, «. the process by which the Govt, demand 
is distributed over the different holdings in joint undivi- 
ded estates. The following paper shows how this was 
done in the Faizdb^d settlement. The Govt, demand 
in coparcenary estates may be distributed either (1) with- 
out reference to former custom, and in accordance with 
the quantity and quality of land in actual possession, or 
(2) with sole reference to ancestral share. The distribu- 
tion may further be accompanied by a complete severance 
of the joint responsibility of the coparceners, as in cases 
under the partition law ; or it may be effected without 
any diecontinuanoe of that responsibility, as in the distri- 
bution of the revised revenue of a village at the time of 
Settlement. In either case Govt, has an interest in any 
arrangement that may be made, since the realization of 
its Pevenuo is intimately connected with the result. But 
in the first case the worst results as regards the realiza- 
tion of the Govt, demand may ensue, if the proceedings 
be not carefully watched. In the latter the interests of 
Govt, are perhaps sufficiently guarded by the continuance 
of the joint responsibility. This being so it is not abso- 
lutely incumbent on the Govt, to identify itself closely 
with the distribution of which we treat. Nevertheless if 
this distribution be unfairly carried out, the revenue will 
be realized with a certain amount of trouble, and in this 
view it is proper that the officers of Govt, should main- 
tain a steady supervision of the arrangements in this res- 
pect, made at the time of Settlement. 

It should be kept steadily in view, that whether com- 
munities now agree to abide by ancient custom, or whe* 
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ther they adopt any other course as preferable to them- 
selves, the interference of the Settlement Department 
should be confined solely to those oases in which there is 
reason to apprehend future danger to the revenue of the 
State, or to those oases in which it may become apparent 
that craft or ignorance have brought about an unfair and 
unsatisfactory distribution. In carrying out the distri- 
bution the following considerations will demand careful 
attention. As a general rule all former partitions of ances- 
tral property were originally made with special advertence 
to the nature of the land, and the demand was also origi- 
nally distributed according to the ancestral share then 
divided off. At a subsequent period the (1) holding, or 
(2) the cultivation, or (3) the rental of different ancestral 
coparceners, became subject to vicissitudes, and increased 
or diminished according to various circumstances such as 
the following, (1) one branch laid out capital in breaking 
up much waste land of the common stock ; (2) another 
transferred a field or two on the border of the village to 
a neighbouring proprietor; (3) another in the. same way 
purchased a bit of adjoining land, and attached it to his 
paternal acres ; (4) another transferred a portion of his 
land to a co-sharer ; or (5) the latter usurped it ; (6) a 
portion of the land of a co-sharer was transferred by the 
subordinates of the former Q-ovt. in proprietary title, 
to some outsider ; (7) or part of the land of a co-sharer 
was taken up by Govt, for some public purpose ; (8) or a 
co-sharer addicted himself to the disproportionate plant- 
ing of groves ; (9) or the habitations extended dispropor-* 
tionately over the cultivation of a co-sharer ; (10) nallda 
extended their operations and cut away cultivated land in 
a share, or (11) rent-free or subordinate rights became 
established in a share. But notwithstanding the fact 
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that these causes were in full operation all tending to 
upset the original balance of ancestral shares, it has been 
found that the Q-ovt. demand has been liquidated 'some- 
times according to ancestral share, and sometimes at so 
much per htgah (hiyahti) of land in actual possession. In 
the latter case, however, the proprietary privileges com- 
mon to the brotherhood, are notwithstanding, sometimes 
divided according to ancestral share. Where the land in 
possession or the profits, are less than the ancestral share, 
the holder will of course think it a hardship to pay accord- 
ing to such share ; he \yill demand that the minus quan- 
tity in land or profit be made up to him. Where the 
land or profit is in excess of ancestral share, the holder 
will not readily forego the surplus. It is of course very 
desirable that the parties in such oases should be exhort- 
ed to endeavor to reconcile all inequalities such as these 
mentioned, to t)a© utmost extent of their power ; and the 
result of the exhortation whatever it may be, should at 
once be carried out when the paper of proprietary res- 
ponsibilities (Jiheivaf)^ is under preparation. When the 
parties cannot come to an understanding amongst them- 
selves, it will be necessary to dispose of all such questions 
officially on the principle of ancestral shares, so long as 
possession for the period of limitations is not disturbed. 
And it must of course also be remembered that all the 
changes that may have taken place in the course of any 
of the eleven different operations detailed above (with 
the exception of No. 5, usurpation,) cannot come under 
cognizance on such occasions, as the circumstances which 
led to them are beyond the control of the settlement 
department. When such control cannot properly be 
exercised, it will follow whenever the changes are attri- 
butable to any of the first ten out of the eleven causes 
already detailed, that the demand must of necessity be 
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distributed upon the lands in possession. Where the 
eleventh cause has operated^ and the profits of a share 
have been diminished by the conferment of rent-free hold* 
in^ or sub-proprietary titles, and no actual curtailment 
has taken place in the lands or capabilities of such share, 
the demand should of course be distributed aooordin^^ to 
the original ancestral share. 

It is possible that part of the land of a share may have 
passed under a legal transaction, or it might be by usur* 
pation, into the possession of another co- sharer, or may 
have been transferred by the ex.-kiug*s officials to the 
possession of an outsider,* witliout such portion of land 
having become severed from the share to which it at first 
belonged, and in which it still is a subordinate holding. 
In such case the distribution of demand would have to be 
made according to the original ancestral share. It may 
here be noted that under our careful system of survey, 
inequalities will be disclosed in ancestral shares, even 
where no changes in possession have ever taken place. 
Ordinarily such inequalities will be found of too trifling 
a nature to require much attention, but in some instances 
it may be found that under the application of improper 
influences, the inequalities are very considerable, and in 
such oases the procedure should be the same as already 
described. Where it is found that the proprietors are 
densely ignorant, their simple acquiescence in an inequal 
distribution of demand will not satisfy the requirements 
of the case. The settlement authorities must in such 
oases point out what should be done. 

When the demand has to be distributed upon the land, 
it is not absolutely necessary that the settlement autho- 
rities should do this according to their own ideas, on the 
different descriptions of soil. It is better to accept such 


35 
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method of distribution ba the proprietors may elect, the 
o^^cials contenting themselves with seeing that the result 
is satisfactory. In those villages where more than 1 0 per 
cent of groves have been found, and where the area in 
excess of that percentage only has, under local rule, 
come under assessment, it will be necessary to distribute 
the amount so assessed, proportionately over the excess 
area in each share or patti. Where the distribution of 
assessment is made upon holdings as in hhaiydchdrd es- 
tates, and not according to ancestral shares, no entry 
should be made in the khewat of ancestral shares, because 
possession is the measure of the co-sharer’s right. If it 
is thought necessary in accordance with any special con- 
dition to retain a record of the extent of ancestral shares, 
this should be done in the section of the Administration 
paper, (under Mr. Prinsep’s system), devoted to the record 
of proprietary details. If it should however, happen that 
in a thok sub-division the ancestral share principle is 
maintained, and within that thok again the hhaiydchdrd 
or patti principle of holdings obtains, in such a case 
the larger or thok shares will be entered in the khewat ^ 
the smaller or paUi shares will not be so entered. When 
the distribution is made on lands, the method of such 
distribution will be entered in the Administration pa* 
per. 

It is not unusual for people to suppose that the Admi- 
nistration paper is a mere record of existing customs, and 
to argue that arrangements now made for the first time 
for the distribution of the demand, should therefore, 
have no place in it. Under these circumstances it may 
not be out of place here to note the uses of that paper. 
(1) It is the admission by the proprietors that they 
hold themselves responsible for the revenue, and for the 
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duties required of them. (2) It is the record of such 
existing customs as are to be maintained and observed. 
(3) It is the register of arrangements now especially en- 
tered into by the proprietors, for future observance and 
guidance”. 

PHAltWAH, s. harvest floor, also kharidn and dpkar, 

PLLANS, 8, {pelnd, to thrust) land acquired by force. 

PILOTA, s. see Ddkrd. 

PIND or pindd^ 8. body, person ; balls made of flour or rice, 
and offered to the manes at a religious ceremony oi Hindus ; 
they are afterwards thrown into the river or given to 
cows. — ddn^ presentation of the obsequial cakes. 

PIR, 8. a Muhammadan saint. 

PPROTAR^ 8, allowance to Muhammadan sages. Lands 
held rent-free, or assignments of the Govt, dues from 
particular lands, enjoyed by such persons. 

PlYADA, 8. a peon. 

POKHRA, 8. a tank. 

PORANf, 8. escheated land. 

PORRXTM, 8. high lands. 

PORTHAN or Pradhdn, 8. an umpire. 

POST, s. poppy, {paptiver somniforum) is grown very exten- 
sively in Bengal, the North West and Oudlj, as also in 
Malwa. In the British Provinces named, it is entirely a 
Govt, monopoly ; in Malwa a tax only is levied by Govt, 
on the opium, {aflyun or aftm) produced. The cultivation 
of the Poppy in India, was always a species of mo- 
nopoly, and under the British Govt., was originally in the 
hands of contractors, who, on payment of a certain sum, 
monopolised the drug. It can be traced back to the 16th 
century, but we find that in 1797, the management of it 
was entrusted to a Covenanted officer ; in that year the 
total amount of cultivation amounted to 9,460 bigahs ; it 
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has steadily increased till it stood at, 8,58,504 htgahs in 
1874. Poppy is grown exclusively for the opium which 
it produces. The arrangements for its cultivation are made 
as follows. Settlements {bandobast) are made with the cul- 
tivators {asdmisy by Govt, officers, from August to the end 
of October. The asdm(8 select one of their own number 
as agent, (lambarddr)^ and he is responsible for balances, 
(bdqt)^ and for any shortcomings. To each lamharddr, 
a license, (patta) is given, of which a counterpart agree- 
ment, (kabdliyat), is kept by Govt. ; advances, {dddn( or 
takdm) are given to the asdmts, at rates averaging from 
Rs. 4 to 6 per bigah, according to the general average 
produce (parta) per higah, throughout the license, during 
the preceding season. On completion of the Settlements, 
chaprdsis are sent into the district to roughly measure 
{lattah bandi kanid) the fields in their respective beats, 
{ildkaa). Sowings are commenced about the middle of 
November as a rule, and are continued into the 1st or 
2nd week in December. As soon as the lands are sown 
the real measurements, {paimdish)^ take place; the name 
of every asdmi, his caste {kaum or zdt) , and the area {rakha) 
of his field, are entered in the licenses by men called 
Amina^ specially deputed for this purpose. As soon as the 
lands of a license are measured, two slips of paper {khoara) 
are forwarded by the Amina to the Opium officer in charge 
of the district ; this officer retains one for record in his 
office, and forwards the other to the Collector of the dis- 
trict ; this enables the officers of the Revenue and Opium 
departments to test the correctness of the Amins measure- 
ments, and detect illicit cultivation (drdzi ndjdist). The 
Opium officers as well as their native subordinates, are 
supposed during their cold weather tour, to check the 
Amins measurements, as far as it is practicable or seems 
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necessary. They remain out till the middle of March, 
taking notes of the appearance of the crop, in the 

several villages, if water Is available for irrigation, and if 
the fields are free from weeds and vegetables ; also of the 
opium exudations, and of the manufacture of the poppy 
petals (patti)y for the eventual envelopement of the opium 
cakes (goti); and lastly of the produce of the several fields, 
for basing their estimate of the out>turn. 

The poppy seed germinates in from ten to fifteen days, 
and when about two inches high, the fields are carefully 
weeded {nikanni)^ watered, and thinned; those to be re- 
tained are kept three or four inches apart from each other. 
Two weeks after the same operations are repeated, all 
sickly plants together with all foreign herbs are carefully 
removed, and only the vigorous ones left standing, at dis- 
tances of seven or eight inches from each other ; watering 
and weeding are carried on until the plants commence to 
flower, which they should do about the commencement of 
February, the time varying according to the time of 
sowing. A good cultivator will sow portions of his field 
at intervals of a week, so that the whole of the plants 
may not be ready for collecting the drug at the same 
time. A short while after the plants have commenced 
flowering, the petals are carefully watched and collected 
in the following manner ; the forefinger and thumb en- 
circle the stem just beneath the pod (bondijy and with the 
other fingers drawn inwards, a kind of tube is formed ; 
this tube is then raised straight over the pod, and, if 
the petals are matured, they oome off. They are never 
plucked off„ as it would injure the pod. As was men- 
tioned above these petals are used for enveloping the 
opium cakes or balls. The way they are made is very 
simple; a circular ridged earthen plate about twelve 
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inches in diameter, is placed over a slow fire, the required 
quantity of petals are placed fiat over it, and these are 
pressed with a damp cloth till they have adhered toge- 
ther ; the fiower leaf is then removed and allowed to dry ; 
these platters are as a rule, from six to twelve inches in 
diameter, and vary in thickness irom a sheet of thin 
paper to that of a six-pence, and are in appearance, when 
well made, like a pau-cake. As soon as the petals are 
off, the pods ripen quickly, and to ascertain whether they 
are fit for incision, the asdmis press them with their 
fingers ; should they yield to this pressure, they are not 
ready, and must be left till they become hard In Feb- 
ruary and March the pods mature and are lanced with 
an instrument called a naMar^ resembling somewhat 
three double-edged lancets tied close together ; the object 
in this being that three scarifications are made at once. 
Immediately an incision {parch) is made, a milky juice 
{dudh) exudes from it; it oozes out slowly, and the water 
it contains evaporates gradually ; the outer portion of 
the tear or drop drying somewhat, thickens a little, 
and has a colour approaching to a rose red ; the inner 
part is semi-fluid, and of pinkish tinge ; the incisions 
are made in the capsule wail in the afternoon, and if the 
night is still and dew, (05), falls, the yield of opium 
{mdl) is full. The tears of opium are carefully scraped 
off in the morning with a small iron or shell scraper, 
{^ipi or sutud)^ in shape like a spoon, and the finger or 
thumb is then run over the incisions to close them. The 
tears thus collected are placed in an earthen vessel, 
slightly tilted, to dram off the dew. A single healthy 
plant under favorable circumstances yields about 75 
grains of opium, in from 5 to 8 scarifications. The num- 
ber of scarifications requisite to exude all the juice, 
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ranges from 1 to 8, and even 10. The above operations 
are oarried on every second or third day, acoording to the 
time of ooUeotion, whether late or early in the season, or 
condition of the plant, whether sickly or healthy, until 
all the opium has been extracted from the pods. When 
the whole of the drug has been collected, and treated 
separately as before described, it is carefully manipulated 
and put into a new earthen pot {kora)^ and set aside in 
some well ventilated and s^fe place. Should the opium 
be of low spissitude, it is exposed in some shady place, 
very carefully turned over so as not to spoil the grain 
[ddnd), and is so treated till it reaches the required con- 
sistency {jharii)^ and remains in the custody of the asdmts 
until weighed by officers of the department. After the 
opium has been extracted, the pods are allowed to dry, 
and are, when in this state, broken up, and the seed , 
collected ; an ample quantity is kept by the aadmU for 
next year's sowings, and the remainder disposed of to 
traders (sanddgars). 

The produce from one bigah of land sown with poppy, 
varies from 1 to 10, and even 15 sers of opium, according 
to the nature of the soil, and the amount of care testowed 
on the land by the asdmt. The leaves of the plant are 
left on the podless stalks, and when withered, are collect- 
ed and delivered into the factory (guddm), as tr^h, for 
packing the opium balls in the chests, so as to prevent 
their moving about and getting crushed, and for which 
payment is made at 12 dnds per man. 

Opium is paid for at rates of from Rs. 3 to 5 per scr, 
(2 lbs.) acoording to its consistency. Opium of two qua- 
lities is made by Govt. ; one is called provision, or that 
exported to foreign countries, the other dhkdri, which is 
supplied to the different Revenue Collectors for consump- 
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tion in the country, the only difference between them 
being that the former is manufactured at consistency, 
and the latter at Two alkaloids, morphia and nar- 

cotme, are also prepared from opium by Govt. ; these are 
supplied free of charge to Govt. Medical Depots. 

Two facts not generally known may be mentioned, 
that the whole of the poppy plant and its products, are 
valuable to the grower ; and second^ that in making up 
the opium into balls, in which form it is nearly all perma- 
nently kept, nothing remains in contact with it but the 
products of the poppy plant. 

A few of the causes which tend to the entire destruction 
of the plant, and contribute to the falling off of the pro- 
duce, may also be mentioned. Bhar-bhar^ a prickly 
plant, is most destructive to the poppy, as well as tokrdy 
a parasitic shrub. Insects of several sorts, do immense 
damage to it. The poppy plant is subject also to certain 
vegetable diseases, the two most fatal being micrkhd and 
khurkhd. A species of blight [uyhid) has of late years 
done considerable destruction to the poppy plant, and 
has baffled aU attempts made by experienced men, to 
find out the cause of its appearance or any remedies to 
prevent its occurrence. The other causes which prove in- 
jurious to the plant, are either natural visitations such as 
a fall of hail {sanyzadi) , a severe frost, {paid) , inopportune 
showers of rain, or excessively strong winds during coUeo- 
tions, {karch parch) , or defective tillage. The culture of 
the poppy is more of a horticultural than an agricultural 
undertaking ; every kind of land could not be sown with 
it ; those as a rule near villages {goind or gauhdni) are 
always chosen. That opium is a source of great profit to 
the State may be realized by the fact that in 1870 in the 
province of Oudh alone, the revenue from it was over 
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JB3,90,000. That it is beneficial to the r^iyaU may be 
gathered &om the fact that in 1875-76, when grain was 
a drug in Oudh, the Ghovt. expenditure there was nearly 
£3,80,000, and this enabled the people to pay their rents. 
The annual revenue obtained by Govt, depends entirely 
on the crop, the average, however, of five years through- 
out India, shows the enormous amount of £4,348,540 
odd, and these were in no way exceptional seasons. 

FOTADAIt, s. an examiner of coin. 

POT SAPKAR, s. see ahankaJap, 

PUGPU8, 8. a tenure by which waste land is cultivated on 
condition of holding it rent-free for so many years, and 
then paying rent at a given rate. 

PUJAPr, a, an attendant on a temple. 

PUKHTA, s. see pahkd, 

PULA, s. a bundle of grass or straw ; p4le tale gu%rdn kar^ 
nd, (lit. to live under a bundle of straw), implies a very 
destitute condition, to live from hand to mouth* 

PXJMBA, a, cotton, — hagoahy deaf. 

PUNJr, a, capital in trade, stock, principal sum, wealth, 
riches. 

PUP, s. leathern bucket used for raising water from wells. 

PUPAN-MASHr, fi. full moon. 

PUPOHIT or Prohit, a. a family priest who conducts all 
ceremonials at births, marriages, funerals and other so* 
lemn occasions and family feasts. 

PURWA, a, a hamlet with land attached to it within the 
area of a mauza ; hherd and mazrd are synonymous terms. 

PURWAT, a, drawing water by cattle. 

PUSHTA, s. an embankment, a wall or abutment of ma- 
sonry on the bank of a river. 


36 
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PUTH, 8. small sand hillocks. 

PYAL or paydl^ s. straw^ dried grass. 

R. 

RABr, 8. the spring crop, sown in October November and 
reaped in March April ; it embraces wheat, barley, pecus, 
&c. Amongst agriculturists the rabi is said to be the 
landlord’s crop, its produce going to pay the rent, while 
the coarser grains of the khari)\ pertain to the tenant and 
supply his food requirements. See/as^. 

RABrB, 5. a step son, a son by a former husband. 

BAD-BADAL, 8, argument, discussion, alteration, remon- 
strance. 

RADD, s. the return, in the Muhammadan law of inherit- 
ance. The residue. 

RADIF-WAR, a, in alphabetical order. 

RAFA, «. deciding, settling, repelling, removing. 

RAHAT, 8. a persian wheel. 

RAHDARr, s. transit duties. — parwdna, a pass. 

RAHWA, s. destitute persons taken to live in a family. 

RAHZANX, 8, high-way robbery. 

RAE, 8, opinion, conclusion. 

RAIJ, a. customary, usual, common, — uUwakt^ the fashion 

1 

or custom of the time. 

RAIYAT, 5. a husbandman. They are of two kinds resU 
dent and non-resident. The former are those who live 
and cultivate regularly in the village to which they belong. 
They therefore constitute an element of certainty in the 
rent>rolL The latter live in one village, and cultivate 
somewhat irregularly in another, generally in addition to 
land that they hold in their own village as resident cul- 
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tivators. These last are therefore, looked on as a precari- 
ous element in the village. The former are known as 
Jthud’-kd^t^ chhaparband^ bdshinda^ dmm^kdsht^ and under 
our rxile the additional terms have grown up of tnauru^i^ 
hakddr and l^dimi ; non-residents are known as pdhikdsht 
asdmis^ in oontradistinotion to dmm~k(Uht. In our older 
Provinces, resident and non-resident cultivators have 
alike acquired a right of occupancy, by a prescriptive 
possession of 12 years. In Oudh it was ascertained that 
cultivatolrs were without rights during Native rule, and 
they have consequently not been recognized now. 

The following account of rqiyata in different parts of 
India is summarized from an able paper by Sir W. Muir. 

In Madras and Bombay^ the normal state of the rqiyat is 
to hold direct from the Crown. 

Com'g, The janam or hereditary rqiyat pays direct to 
Govt, at a light rate, but on condition that he shall not 
alienate or sublet the land, or even cultivate it otherwise 
than by his own house-hold or by his slaves. 

Coimbatore and south of Madras generally. The Nau- 
tumkar or Gour rqiyat is recognized as the absolute pro- 
prietor of the soil. 

Tanjore^ &o. The mirdsiddrs have, a transferable right 
of property in their holdings ; and they have sub-tenants 
called Parakudis, who cultivate on their own stock, but 
are liable to be ousted. 

Malabar, The janam tenure is a fee simple or heredi- 
tary right of possession, which can be leased or mort- 
gaged. The janamkdr assigns a portion of land to be 
fenced and stocked, in consideration of which the holding 
is enjoyed free of charge for 12 years. If resumed which 
is seldom done, compensation for improvements is given ; 
otherwise the tenure is maintained on easy terms. The 
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cuy kanum patum or a tisufruotuary tenure bjr labour, 
also prevails. 

Canara, The Mulgueniea or proprietary tenants are 
divided into the nair mulgueny^ or (high caste) tenure by 
ancient prescription, and the ahud mulgmny^ by pur- 
chase ; ehailgueny is the tenant at will, &om whom the 
landlords may get additional rent whenever there is a 
higher offer. 

PeddapUr and CuttamUr, A right is vested in the 
yat which psirtakes more of what is termed in the south- 
ern Provinces the paahangary tenure, in which no sale of 
the right of occupancy is customary, than of the adhkari 
tenure, under which the right of occupancy is considered 
transferable, subject to the obligations annexed to the 
possession of it. 

Tamil country. Under the mirdsiddr there are non- 
proprietary tenants who are divided into oolcoody^ or 
permanent, axyd^paracoody^ or temporary cultivators. The 
farmer has rented the same farm at a given rent (in 
money or grain) for several generations, and enjoys a 
right by prescription ; he cannot be ousted so long as he 
pays the rent, which cannot be raised. The tenure is 
hereditary and can be mortgaged, but not sold. The 
paracoody tenant has no privileges beyond the terms of 
his contract. Where there are no mxrdaxddra^ the rqiyata 
are considered as ool paracoodiea^ holding from Govt. The 
pycary tenure is of two kinds, reaidenty where there is a 
continuing interest, and non-resident^ where there is no 
such interest, and where the stranger is tempted by low 
rents. The tenure of the first of these is analogous to 
the copy-holder of England. It is hereditary by pre- 
scription, but they cannot alienate, for the right extends 
to the use of the soil only and not to the substance. 
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Mysore^ There are the candayan and batdi teniires^ 
both assessed at full rates, the former in money, the latter 
in kind, the proportion taken being one half theoretical* 
ly, though supposed to be less in practice. Both are 
hereditary tenures subject to cultivating the land and 
paying the rent. 

It is further stated that in the Tamil country parryers^ 
puller B and pullisy who are predial slaves and serfs 
under the Hindd land-owners, claim hereditary private 
landed property as the incident of their villenage, and 
that it is generally allowed to them and their descend- 
ants on proving former residence in the village. 

Bombay, Speaking generally there are in Bombay 
3 classes of rqiyats^ ( J ) mirdaddra or landed proprietors 
possessed of watansy which are privileged holdings which 
command a price in proportion to the lightness of the 
assessment. Half the produce is the full Govt, rent of 
an ordinary cultivator. (2) Oopree or permanent tenants ; 
and (3) warwanda kurries, or temporary tenants. The 
first of these can be traced to the remotest antiquity; it may 
be conferred by the heads of villages, and implies an here- 
ditary right, so long as the rent by village usuage is paid. 
The second, bating some privileges, is almost as valuable. 

Scinde, Every man in the south who holds a few acres 
from Govt., is called a gamtnddr. In the north there is 
admittedly a class of hereditary cultivators called marusi 
harts, who pay lapa to the zaminddr, over and above the 
Govt, assessment. 

Mdltva. We learn from Malcolm that there are 3 class- 
es of rqiyats, (1) the janmi or watani kursan, (2) the 
suhhhdsi, (3) the pykdshti. The first of these can sublet, 
and possess a title to the fields their forefathers cultivat- 
ed, which is never disputed so long as they pay the Govt. 
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share. The second are new settlers who at first have no 
immunities, but after 2 or 3 generations their desoendants 
merge into the first class. The third hre non-resident 
and have no rights beyond their contract. 

Nimar; cultivating occupancy resembles that of other 
Mahratta districts but is weaker, as in Oudh under 
Native rule ; the security of the rqiyat was of a nega- 
tive character, if he is not well treated he moves off to 
an adjoining village under another farmer and cultivates 
there.’' 

Meywar, The rqiyat is proprietor of the soil. He com- 
pares his right to duh grass which no vicissitudes can des- 
troy. He calls the land his hapota^ the most emphatic 
phrase his language commands for patrimonial inherit- 
ance. Bapota is the watan and mirds of the Peninsula. 
The holder of a military vassal is called hhomia. The 
camafchi of Malabar is the hhomia of Rdj asthma. 

Himalayan regions. Besides the proprietors we find 
the khaekurs with rights of occupancy so long as they 
pay the Govt, share of the revenue, and sirthans who 
hold on lease, but these last are few. 

Orissa, Here the rniyats are divided into (1) thdnec^ 
who seldom hold under patta or lease, and (2) pahee, who 
always do so. The thdnees hold a hereditary non-trans- 
ferable right of occupancy, and their rent is usually res- 
tricted to that portion of the Govt, demand that remained 
due, when the pahee payments had already been appro- 
priated to its liquidation. 

Benares, The distinction is here drawn between resi- 
dent and non-resident rqiyats^ that it was optional for the 
proprietor or farmer to allow the latter to continue to 
cultivate the land, while the former could not be disturbed 
80 long as they paid the stipulated rent. 
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Sahdranpur, A right of oooupanoy prevails and the 
rent oould not be raised above the oustoxnary rates, which 
on non-proprietary cultivations, were adjusted according 
to the different kinds of produce. 

MordddbdcL Opinion is stated to be in favor of the 
power to oust, but in practice it was never exercised. 
Rents in kind were the rule ; money rents the exception ; 
and the only real khud-kdsht raiyata were of the zamtnddra 
family, who could not be dispossessed. 

Bareily, On the expiration of a lease the landlord was 
generally considered free to let the land to whom he 
pleased ; but ordinarily it was let to the same tenant. 

Shdhjehdnpdr, If a higher rent be offered than a resi- 
dent rqiyai is willing to pay, he may be ousted. 

Muttra. By the ancient usage of the country it ap- 
pears the zammddr has the undoubted right of dispossess- 
ing any rqlyat at the expiration of his lease, in the event 
of his refusing to pay what may be from local circum- 
stances, the real and just value of the land. 

Agra. The proprietor cannot dispossess any person 
having a right by inheritance in the soil, (ahikmi proprie- 
tor). But with regard to those that have no other claim 
to the land than as a mere tenant, although they may pay 
their rent ever so regularly, the proprietor can dispossess 
them in favor of another person who may be willing to pay 
more. 

Mynpoory^ Farrukhdbdd and IStawah. A zaminddr ap- 
pears to have the power to dispossess a resident or khud» 
kdsht rqiyat^ who has regularly paid the customary rent 
for his lands, to make way for another person who may 
be willing to pay more. 

BmidelkhancL The cultivators are understood to be all 
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proprietors, and (apparently even if sold out), to Have 
a right of oooupanoy at oustomaiy rates. 

CawnpHr. The rqiyat is described as a tenant at will, 
cultivating from year to year. The risk of bad seasons 
would prevent his desiring a long lease, but popular opi* 
nion prevents exaction. Half the estimated produce of 
an average of years is the established principle of rent, 
leaving half for the support of the husbandman. 

Oorakhp4r and Allahdhdd. As in Mynpoory, &o. 

Sir W. Muir sums up thus : — “In some districts of the 
N. W. P. the tenant is said t6 have been at the will of 
the landlord, though he always held at customary rates 
and in practice was never ousted. More generally his 
position is thus defined, that he could be ousted, but only 
i/ he declined to pay rent equal to what was offered hond^fide 
by another. In one district the right of occupancy is 
asserted absolutely. In another, it is held that by cus- 
tom the rqiyat might be ousted, if he refused to pay rent, 
^according to the just value of the land’, that is the 
rent which the usage of the locality had established as 
just.” 

In the Faiz&b&d district an ordinary cultivator is equal 
to the tillage in an average manner of about one and 
three quarter acres of land in the year, and his quota 
towards the gross rental of the village, will be from 8 to 9 
Pupees. 

It A JB AH A, s. a canal distributary. 

PAKAM, 8. writing, hand-writing, a mode of arithme- 
tical notation chiefiy taken from the initials of the 
Arabic words denoting the numbers. Also manner, kind, 
method ; — siwde^ that which is in excess of a stipulated 
sum ; — kamd^ to write. The ra^m from 1 to 10,000 
as given below 
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^ Bakam or Arabic words 
§ Initial. indicated. 

US 

525 


Persian 

synonym. 


Adaddn or 


Salasa^ 

Arhq^ 

Khamsa^ 

Sifta^ 

Saba, 

Samdnaf 

Tis’qy 

Ashar^ 

Ahda^ 

Imdt 

Salasa^ 

Arhq, 

Khamsa^ 

Sitta, 

Saba, 

Sarndna, 

Tisq^ 


Seh, 

Chafidr, 

Paty, 

Shas/if 

HqfU 

ETasht^ 

Nohy 

Dah^ 

Anhar^ 

„ Dodzdah 

„ 

,, Chahdrdah 
„ Panzdahy 
„ Shduedah, 

>> 

„ Hashtdahf or 
Hechdahy 

,, Nozdahy 



Ishrin or Ishrun, Bisty 
Akda wa lehrun, Bist o yeky 
land, wa „ 


„ pam 


Hindi 

synonym. 


Ek. 

.Do. 

Tin. 

Chdr. 

Pdnch. 

Chha. 

m. 

Ath. 

• 

Nan. 

Das. 

Gydrah* 

Bdrah. 

I 

Terah, 

Chaudah. 

Pandrah, 

Solah. 

Sattmh. 

Atthdrah. 

« • 

JInnU. 

Bis. 

Ekkts. 

BdU. 

Teis. 

Chaubis. 

Pachchia. 


* Sometimes wrongly pronounced as Egydra or E^dra. 
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Rakam. Arabic words. 


Persian 

synonym. 



Salasa unKharmin Bit^dh o eeh^ 
Aria, „ „ chahdr, 

J^amm, ,, „ 

Sitta, ,, ,, shaahy 

Saba^ )) 

Samdna, ,, ,, ha%ht, 

Tina, „ ,y fioh, 

Sitiin, SAast, 

A Ida wa Bittin, Bhofit o yek, 

6 l&v^, „ „ do, 

: Balasa, „ „ seh, 

\ Arba, „ „ chahdr, 

9 Khamsa, ,, ,, panj^ 

\ Bitta, „ „ shank, 

,0 Baba, „ „ haft, 

Bamdna, „ ,, hasht, 

j Tis^, „ „ noh, 

' Babain, Haftdd, 

J Ahda wa Sabqm, Haftdd 0 yek, 

S „ ,y do, 

' Balasa, „ „ seh, 

'* Arhq^ „ chahdr, 

Khamsa, „ „ panj, 

Sitta, „ „ shush. 

Baba, „ „ haft, 

Bamdna, „ „ hasht, 

Tisq, „ „ mh, 

Samdnin, Hashtdd, 


» >» 

do. 

if a 

seh. 

if if 

chahdr. 

if a 

panj. 

if if 

shash. 

if if 

haft. 

it if 

hasht, 

if ft 

noh. 


Isnd, 

Balasa, 

Arhq^ 

Khamsa, 

Sitta, 

Baba, 

Bamdna, 

Tisa, 

oamdntn. 


Hindi 

synonym. 

Tirepan, 

Cliamcan, 

Pachpan, 

CAhappan, 

Saftdwan, 

Atthdwan. 

• • 

Unsath. 

m 

Bath, 

% 

Eksath, 

lidsath, 

Tiresath. 

9 

Chauvisath, 

m 

Paimath, 

Chhiydsath. 

Sarsath, 

• 

Arsath, 

• * 

Unhattar, 

Sattar, 

Ekhattar, 

Bahattar, 

Tihattar, 

Chauhattar 

Paohhattar. 

Chhihattar. 

Sathattar, 

Afkattar, 

Ondsi, 
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93 

1 

a> 

B 

S3 

81 

Kakam* 

• 

Arabic words. 

Persian 

synonym. 

Hindi 

synonym. 

,j 

Ahda wa Samdnin 

Mashtdd 0 yek. 

Ekkdsi. 

82 


land, 

9i 

i» do. 

Baydsi. 

83 


SalaaUy 

99 

99 ^eh. 

Tirdsi. 

84 


Arba, 

99 

„ chahdr. 

thaardsi. 

85 


Kharma. 

99 

99 paiij. 

Pavhdsi, 

86 

— K 

Sittay 

99 

,, shash, 

Chhiydsi, 

87 

— 

Sabq^ 

99 

,, haft. 

Sattdsi. 

88 

—rL 

Samdnay 

99 

„ hanht. 

Atthdsi, 

• • 

89 


Tisq, 

99 

„ noh. 

Hawdsi, 

90 


Tiain, 


Nawad, ^ 

Namce, 

91 

jjj 

Ahda wa 

Tisin, 

Natmd o yek. 

Ekkdnwe, 

92 

— •* 

landy 

99 

»» do. 

Bdnwe, 

93 

— •>. 

Salaaa^ 

99 

99 ^ch. 

Tirdnwe, 

94 

riS 

Arhq^ 

99 

„ chahdr. 

Chaurdnwe. 

95 

zzfo 

Khamaay 

99 

99 

Panchdmce. 

96 

— ** 

Sittq, 


„ ahaah, 

Chhiydnwe. 

97 

— A 

Saba, 

99 

99 haft. 

Sattdnu'e, 

98 

— •>. 

Sarndna, 

99 

,, hasht. 

Atthdnwe, 

• • 

99 

— «! 

Ttaq, 

99 

„ noh. 

Ninndiiwe, 

100 

1. 

Meat, 


Sad or yek sad. 

Sau or ek say 

200 

A 

Meatdn, 


Do sad. 

Do sau. 

300 

If- 

Salasa 

Meat, 

Seh „ 

Tin „ 

400 

(rl 

Arbq, . 

99 

Chahdr „ 

Chdr ,, 

600 

(f* 

Khamaa, 


Panj „ 

Pdnch „ 

600 

Ir 

SUtq, 


Shash ,, 

Chha ,, 

700 

U 

Saba, 


Haft „ 

Sdt „ 

800 

U 

Samdna, 

99 

Hasht „ 

Ath ,, 

900 

Ir' 

Tisq, 

99 

Noh, ,, 

Nau „ 


I 
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Numerals 

Rakam. 

• 

Arabic words. 

Persian 

synonym. 

Hindi 

synonym 

1000 

s-ji 

Ala/y 


Yei Mazdry 

BJb Hazdr. 

2000 


Alfdn, 


Do 

ft 

Do yy 

3000 


Salasa Aldfy 

8eh, 

ft 

Tin yy 

4000 


Arhgy 


Chahdr 

ft 

Ohdr yy 

6000 


Khamsay 


Panj 

ft 

PdnCh yy 

6000 


Sdtay 


Shash 

ft 

Chha „ 

7000 


Saha, 

» 

ii»/t 

ft 

Sat yy 

8000 

g_^ 

Sanianay 

)> 

ITasht 

tt 

Ath yy 

9000 


Tisg^ 

5) 

jSToh 

tf 

Mail yy 

10000 


Ashara, 

if 

Bah 

ft 

Das yy 


NOTE. 

This notation refers to Eiipees, B^gah^ and Mans. 
The termination,, . ( o ..) added to tens, distinguishes 




as O 

9* Rs. 50. 

Do. . . . 

AjC-) 

Do. 

asX 

Bgs. 

Do. . . . 


Do. 

as f 

a\Mans 50. 


After units is placed to distinguish a Bigah. 

* as 0 Btgahs. 

Ditto Man ) ditto ditto Mans. 

as ^ 5 Mans, 

Exception. But 1 Bigah and 2 Bigahs are expressed by 

and respectively 

And 1 Man and 2 Mam do. and 

Otherwise the figure means Rupees and is generally distin- 
guished by a maik ( /* ): as . 
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Table of Chhataks, 


i ch. 

Adhi ch. 

1 

ti 

Ek . „ 

li 

»» 

Derh „ 

2 

if 

Do ch. or ddh 



pdo. 

21 

it 

Dhdi ch. 

a 

a 

Tin ch. or pawn 



pdo. 

4 

it 

Pdo bhar. 

44 

it 

Ek pdo ddh ch. 

5 

it 

Sawd pdo. 

54 

a 

Eh pdo derh ch. 

6 

it 

Derh pdo. 

7 

it 

Ek pdo tin ch. 

8 

it 

Aah ser. 

9 

it 

Adh ser ek ch. . 

10 

J» 

phdi pdo. 

11 


Paune tin pdo. 

12 

j* 

Tin pdo. 

13 

»> 

Sav'd tin pdo. 

14 


Sdrhe tin pdo. 

16 


Ch. kam ser. 

16 


Ser. 


Table oiAnda and their 
sub-divisions. 


i Pdo and or dabal 
iA'dh 
* Faun „ 

1 Eh „ or dnd, 
li Sawd „ 
liDerh „ 

I4 Paune do dne, 

2 Do „ 

b Tin ,, 

4 „ 

5 Pdnch ,, 

' 6 ,, 

7 „ 

8 Ath „ 

9 iV«M „ 

10 Das „ 

1 1 Giydrah „ 

12 Bdrah „ 

18 Ter ah n 

14 Chaudah „ 

15 Handrah „ 

16 „ 

R.a.p. 

1-0-3 JE'A: rwp/a ekpaisd 

or (fwa. / — 

1 -0-6 ,, ddh ,, 


1 - 0-6 

1-0-9 

1 - 1-0 

1 - 2-0 


,, paun 
» eh' 

.. rfo 




F 

7 

7 

r 

r 

r 

r 

/'* 

/" 

/"' 

Mr 

/"’ 

/’® 

/'V 


/• 

/- 


BAKAB, s. a sterile soil ; this is the poorest of all the soils 
and has a large mixture of kankar in it. It is only pro- 
ductive when the rains are abundant, its cultivation being 
exclusively of the Icharif crop. 
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HAKBA, 8. area, the lands comprised within the bounda- 
ries of a village measurement. 

RAK HAUNT, «. a grass preserve, also called rakh and 
rdkheL 

RAKHWARr, «. watch over crops. 

RAM AT, s. a begging expedition, the periodical visit of a 
fakir to his jajmdtis or constituents to receive his fees, 
hence the term ramie atit^ a wandering pilgrim, which is 
especially applied to those who travel down one side of 
the Narbada and up the other. 

RAMBATAI, a. sharing crops equally between the land- 
lord and tenant. 

RAM-KOTALIA, a. a division of crops by which the land- 
lord trusts the tenant to give him what is fair as in the 
sight of God. 

RAND AK, a. barren : particularly applied to trees. 

RANG, a. color, paint, — rez^ a dyer by profession, — a^fs, a 
painter. 

RAPAR, a. barren plain. 

RAS, a. a heap of grain, also adoption, the ceremony of 
adoption. — haithdnd^ yd lend^ to adopt (a son). 

RASAD, a. supplies on the line of march furnished by the 
zaminddrs^ augmentation (of rent) — i jama^ a deihand 
progressively increasing. 

RASr, a. see nimaksdr, 

RASID, a. a receipt, an acknowledgment. 

RASM, a. custom, usage, — i, customary, usual, — * kardo^ 
the usage of kardo, or the marriage of a widow with the 
brother of a deceased husband, -which especially obtains 
among the fdta, Odjara^ Ahirs, and other inferior tribes 
in the N. W. — rewdj\ custom and usage. 

RATr, a. fortune, — chatnakniy to begin to prosper, to flou- 
rish. 
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IIATIB, B. rations ; the word is especially applied to the 
food daily given to dogs and elephants. 

RATXr, 8, a weight or measure equal to 8 barley coma. 

RATUN, s. a second crop of sugar-cane from the same 
roots yielding almost as much as the first. 

RAUSL<r, 8, a fine light mouldy soil of the nature of ddhar 
which see. 

RAWA RAKHNA, to allow, to countenance, 

RAWAIYA, 5. character, also chalan. 

RAZ, 8, a secret, a mystery. — ddi\ one who is privy to a 
crime, i,e. who knew of its perpetration and concealed it. 

RAZr-NAMA, s. deed of compromise, also rafa-ndma. 

REGAR, 5. black soil. 

REH, 5. also called sajji^ a mineral alkali, impure carbonate 
of soda, used in making coarse glass called hdnch^ and 
soap. Sleeman thus describes the process. “ The earth 
is collected from the surface of the most barren spots and 
formed into small shallow round tanks, a yard in dia^ 
meter. Water is then poured in, and the* tank filled to 
the surface, with an additional supply of the earth, and 
smoothed over. This tank is then left exposed to the 
sun for two days, during the hottest and driest months of 
the year, March, April and May, and part of June, when 
the crust formed on the surface, is taken off. The pro- 
cess is repeated once, but in the second operation the 
tank is formed around and below by the debris of the 
first tank, which is filled to the surface after the water 
has been poured in, with the first cru8t obtained. The 
second crust is called the reha^ which is carbonate or bi- 
carbonate of soda. This is formed into small cakes, 
which are baked to redness in an oven or crucible, to ex- 
pel the moisture and carbonic acid which they contain. 
They are then powdered to fine dust, which is placed in 
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another crucible, and fused to liquid gloss, the reka con- 
taining in itself suiHoient silica to form the coarse glass 
called hdmhy used in making bracelets &o/' See nimak%dr, 

RET, s. sand, — sandy soil, (also bald and hhdr), 

REWAJ-I-MULK, s. custom of the country, — i mukdm^ 
local usage, also customary, — shuddmad, prescriptive usage. 

E.IAYA, s. tenants, subjects; — i Inglistdn, British subjects. 

RIAYATT-PATTA, a lease granted to cultivators at a 
favored rate. 

RIBA, s. usury. 

RIHA KARNA, v. to release, to discharge, to acquit, rihdt, 
discharge, release. 

RUIN or rahn^ s, mortgage, pledge, — ndma^ deed of mort- 
gage, — sahth, a valid mortgage. 

RISHTA, s, relationship, kindred, also ndteddri. The fol- 
lowing table of relationship will be found useful : — 
djd^, a paternal grand father. 

dji^ a paternal grand mother. 

ajid sas, .... husband or wife’s grand mother. 
ajid samr, ... husband or wife’s grand father. 

qarat^ wife, (in general terms ‘woman’). 

hdp^ father. 

beta, son. 

heft, daughter. 

hhdi, brother. 

hhdnjd, .... sister’s son. 

bhdnji, .... sister’s daughter. 

bhatija, .... nephew, (brother’s son). 

bhatij damddy brother’s son-in-law ( niece’s husband). 

bhafiji, ...« niece, (brother’s daughter). 

bahin, sister. 

bahin patohy sister’s son’s wife. 

bahiH darnddy sister’s daughter’s husband. 
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bahnoti • . • . a brother-in-law or sister’s husband. 
hhavjdi^ • . . . a brother’s wife, 
chdchd^ • . . • uncle, (father’s brother). 
chdchi, . . , • aunt, (wife of ditto). 

deuHir, husband’s younger brother. 

dewrdni husband’s younger brother’s wife. 

ddmddy .... son-in-law. 

ddydf husband of wet nurse. 

jeth, husband’s elder brother. 

jethdni^ .... wife of ditto. 
jetk-sdri^ . . wife’s elder sister. 

joru^ wife. 

khdldy mother’s sister. 

khdlu^ mother’s sister’s husband. 

khasam^ • • • • husband. 

kokd^ foster brother. 

mdmdi .... mother’s brother. 

mdmi^ mother’s brother’s wife. 

md ^ ........ mother. 

mausd^ .... mother’s sister’s husband, 

maufii, mother’s sister. 

mausid ads , . . husband’s or wife’s mother’s sister, [band. 
mauaid aasuTy husband’s or wife’s mother’s sister’s hus- 
mamid ads , . . husband’s or ditto ditto, brother’s wife. 
mamid aasur, ditto ditto, brother. 
tnamsar , .... mother’s brother’s brother-in-law. 

ndnd, mother’s father. 

ndni, ...... mother’s mother. 

nanid sds, . . husband or wife’s mother’s mother. 
tianid sasur^ ditto ditto, father. 

nandoi, .... husband’s sister’s husband. 
nanad, .... husband’s sister. 
nawdsa, .... daughter’s son. 
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nawdsi^ . , , , 

daughter’s daughter. 

phuphd^ . * , , 

husband of father’s sister. 

pMphd^ .... 

sister of father. 

phuphud sdsy 

husband or wife’s father’s sister. 

phuphudsasur^ 

ditto, ditto, ditto, husband. 

potdy ...... 

son’s son. 

poti^ 

son’s daughter. 

pardddd^ 

father’s grand father. 

pardddi ^ .... 

father’s grand mother. 

parndnd^ 

mother’s grand father. 

parndni^, . . . 

mother’s grand mother. 


brother-in-law, {i.e, brother of the wife). 

sdli^ 

sister-in-law. {i.e. sister of the wife). 

samdht^ .... 

son’s or daughter’s father-in-law. 

samdhin^^ . . . 

son’s or daughter’s mother-in-law. 

sarhajy .... 

wife of wife’s brother. 

sdrhd^ 

husband of the wife’s sister. 

8^8, • 

mother-in-law. 

sasur^ 

father-in-law, {i.e. father of wife). 


RISHWAT SITANr, s. the act of taking bribes. — ha jahr 
o taqddi^ extortion. 

BITKAT, s . the contrary of chahhat^ which see. 

BIT LIYAKATr, s, capacity of soil. 

BIZKA, s. lucem grass. 

BOKAB* 8, cash, ready money, — hahi^ a cash book. 

BOKNA, t?. to prevent, to prohibit, to interrupt, to detain. 

BOMPNA, V. to plant, to transplant. 

BOTIYA, s. a domestic servant who gets food in lieu of 
wages. 

BOZINA, 8. daily allowance, a pension in Heu of resumed 
lands, maintenance. 

BOZNAMCHA, «. a diary, a daily account book, 

BUBA, 8. the fourth of any thing. 
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KUBKARI, s. a written proceeding or record. 

liUDAD, «. proceeding, an occurrence, narrative, account 
of circumstances. 

RTjr, s. cotton. See also pumha^ semal^ hapda. 

liUJU', 8. bringing into court as a suit. 

RUKHSAT, 8. leave. — ridyaii^ privilege leave. 

ItXJKKA, s. a letter, note, an epistle. 

IIX7NDHNA, t?. to fence. 

KTJPOSH nONA, r. to abscond, rdposhi^ absconding, hid- 
ing. 

IIUSI7AI, 8. office fees, a cess. — i patwdri^ fees of the paU 
wdri, — i hiriyd haram, funeral ceremonies. — % mazhahy 
religious observations. 

S. 


SABIK, ad, formerly. 

SABRr, a. a house breaking instrument. 

SABT KABNA, V. to inscribe, to subscribe, to write. 

SABI7T, 8, proof, evidence, — ba dehi^ prima facie evidence. 
— ijiirm, proof of guilt. — kdfi, sufficient proof. — karina, 
circumstantial evidence. — tdidi,, corroborative evidence. 
— tardidi, contradictory evidence. — sarth^ direct proof or 
evidence ; sdbit, proved, established, confirmed, fixed. 

SADAKAT, s. authenticity, truth, sincerity, veracity. 

SADAR, s. the chief, the head quarters. — jamq^ the 
net Govt, demand. — mdlgvzdr, the chief of the com- 
munity who engages for the payment of the Govt, 
revenue. 

8ADARTH-BIRT, s, a confirmatory birt deed given in 
recognition of a previous birt tenure. 

SADDAKHLA, s. interest formerly paid on bonds given 
to the Treasurer for revenue paid in arrear. 

SAD-DUr, «. two per cent. Major Macandrew records of 
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this term. ‘*Mr. Carnegj says it was a deduction from 
the jama of Todar Mall, allowed on account of the kdnun-- 
go* 8 wages, and this is consistent with the nature of this 
charge ultimately, as it was commuted into rent-free land 
which undoubtedly, under Native rule, was a charge 
on the State. The Kdnungos of Rae Bareli, however, 
unanimously declare that it was a cess in addition to the 
jamq^ and not a deduction from it. There is nothing 
impossible in this, as from the time the Govt, of Oudh 
became hereditary, Todar Mall’s limit appears to have 
been exceeded in the Govt, demand, and there was plenty 
of margin to admit of the Govt, allowing the Kdnungos 
tankhwdhi ndnkdr*^ 

SAFAT, s. purity, without stain, (witnesses for tho defence 
are called gaivdhdn i safdi), 

SAFHA, s. a page. 

SAFINA, 8, subpoena. 

SAFI NAMEH, s. a testimonial given by tho defendant 
upon the final settlement of a cause, that the matter in 
dispute has been cleared up or settled. 

SAGU'N or 8hii(jun^ s, an omen ; natives are superstitious in 
regard to commencing any work, and consult astrologers 
on all occasions as to the auspicious moment {sdit^) for be- 
ginning it. The early omens are closely watched. The 
following are favorable omens {nek mgdn)^ when accident- 
ly met with, viz : fish, curdled milk, fall water pots, the 
sdraSy a pair oi Brdhmint ducks, doves, &c., and the jay at 
the commencement of the rent collecting season. The 
following are the reverse of lucky {a^gun or had 8agun)\ a 
one eyed person, an empty water pot, a hahdr without a 
load, foxes, jackals, hares, and crows. The first payment 
of the year, (generally by a low caste man), the first 
ploughings, and the first sowings, invariably regulated 
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bj astrologers, are all oalled and are followed by 

festivities. 

SAHASR, 8. a thousand, %au hi hdnij sahasr bakhdni^ when 
a hundred is lost, a thousand is stated. 

SAHrH, a, aoourate, correct, just, entire, certain, proper, 
right, sound. — uUahl^ sane, in a sound state of mind. 
— ul-naaly legitimate. 

SAHLi, easy, not difficult, simple. 

SAHN, 8. the court-yard of a house. 

SAHO, 8. error, mistake, fault. 

SAIL, 8. an applicant, a petitioner, also darhhivdst kunanda. 

SAILAB, 8. land subject to annual inundation from being 
situated on the banka of rivers and swamps. 

SAJHA, 8. partnership, association. 

SAJJADEH-NISHIN, 8. sitting on a praying carpet. 
The supervisor of a religious endowment. 

SAJWANA, V. to cause to be ornamented or arranged. 

SAKAItNA, to accept (a bill). 

SAL or san^ s. a year ; — dyanda, next or ensuing year, 
— bdHddri, a year of default, a year in which default 
occurs ; — guzashta^ last year ; — i Irndhi^ official year. 
Sdliydna^ annual, an annuity. Sdlina^ year by year. 

SALAH. 8. advice, counsel. 

SALAHIYAT, 8, a report of an occurence, virtue, peace, 
integrity. 

SALTS, 8. arbitrator. Sdlisi^ arbitration. 

SAMAAT, 8. cognizance, hearing ; — harnd^ to listen, to 
hear, to entertain. 

SAMAN-I-JANQ-, 8. ammunition, arms, &o. 

SAMANODAKA. 8. a kinsman, who is connected by obla« 
tions af water only, to the manes of common ancestors. 

SAME AT, 8. year, an era. The following are the principal 
eras prevalent in India : — 
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(1) Anno dominiy From the birth of Jesus Christ. 

(2) Sambat or Hindi Sdly.. From the aooession of Bikrama 

Jit to the throne. 

(3) Hijriy From the flight of Muham- 

mad from Meooa to Madina, 
which happened on the 15th 
of July, A. D. 622. 

(4) Fasliy A Muhammadan harvest era; 

its origin is variously stated. 

(5) Banglay , . , The era prevalent in Bengal, 

which commences in Bahdkh^ 

(6) Yildetiy • . . . The prevalent era in Orissa, 

which begins in Kudr, 

(7) Sdkd or 8dkdbdayn . • • From the time of Sdlivdhan 78 

A. D. This era is prevalent 
in the Deccan and is not used 
in U. India. 

SAMEDASTKHATT, «. an entry made in the books of a 
firm by a party having an account with the firm, in his 
own hand- writing ; or his signature to an entry made by 
the firm in acknowledgment of the truth of the entry. 
A signature to an account in acknowledgment of its set- 
tlement. 

SAN AD, s. a certificate, a grant, a patent ; the title-deed 
of the estate of a tallukdar, given to him by the British 
Govt. ; the word also means a title given by competent 
authority ; — mudfi, a rent-free grant. PI. asndd. 

SANGTN, a, serious, heavy; —jamay a heavy assessment 
of the revenue. 

SANr, a, second, — uUhdly at a subsequent period. 

SANNlTASr, s. a religious mendicant. The last of the four 
states of a BrahmaHy being an ascetic, who, renouncing 
all worldy aflections and possessions, becomes legally dead. 
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SAiNTWAK, 8, a common system of bondage in the Trans- 
Gogra, districts under which ploughmen receive loans the 
interest of which they repay in labour. The ploughman 
cannot break the compact till the principal is repaid. 
For his support ho receives a sixth of the grain called 
(bhata,) which he is instrumental in growing, and a 
blanket to wear. The ploughman’s wife is also employed 
in such menial of^oes as grinding grain, husking rice, 
feeding animals, &c., and receives for her trouble the 
huskings, bran, &o., and a dhoti. 

Under the Native Govt, the responsibility on account 
of sdmcak loans was hereditary, and the son had to serve 
out or repay the loans taken by his father. If the plough- 
man went off and took other service, the new master had 
to make good the loan to the old one or restore the 
ploughman. Under British rule the son is only respon- 
sible for the father to the extent of the property inherited 
from him, and decrees are now only given against the 
borrower himself for the money due, and not against his 
new master. It is an incident of this arrangement that 
the proprietor has to feed the ploughman from the begin- 
ning oiAsdrh^ and the feeding account is squared after the 
kharif rahl harvests, when the grain eaten plus 25 p. c. 
as interest, is deducted from the ploughman’s share of 
one-sixth of the crop. If the grain eaten is in excess of 
the sixth, the difference is valued, and the amount added 
to the original sdnwak loan, or a separate bond for the new 
debt is written. If the grain eaten is less than the sixth, 
the surplus grain is handed over to the ploughman. 

SAPINpA, s. connected by offerings of the Pinda or fune- 
ral cake. All who are sapindas to the same deceased are 
sapindm to each other. 

SARAF or sarr^^ s. a banker, a money changer. Sarrdft 
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the place where bankers transact their business, a bank, 
a banker’s shop. 

8AItANJAM, 8, apparatus, goods, materials, accomplish- 
ments, conclusion, end, lands allotted to the military. 

SAItAWO-r, 8. these are bankers and dealers. The name 
is derived from Sarowka Sanskrit for a Jain or Budhist. 
The name literally means a bearer and indioates a purely 
religious distinction, and it does not imply a difference of 
race. These are also called serapy seraby serak and 08 wdL 

SARQUROH, 8. the chief ringleader, or principal. 

SARH ADD, s. boundary, frontier, confines, limit, also hadd 
and siwdnd, 

SAR-I-DEHr, 5. 1 or 2 rupees at each harvest, a right 
conceded to the local chieftain in each village in his par» 
gana or rdj. 

SARm, a, apparent, palpable, evident. 

SAR-I-IJLAS, s. in open court. 

8ARISHTA, 8. establishment, office, department. 

SARK A, s. theft, — hUjahr, robbery. 

SARKAR or sirkdr, s, a sub-division of a suha, the Govt, 
the chief local authority, a term of address to a superior. 
In Bengal this title is much used by Europeans to 
designate the Hindu writer and accountant employed by 
themselves or in the public offices. 

SARKASiir, 8. contumacy, disobedience, mutiny, insurrec- 
tion, rebellion. 

SARKHAT, 8, a receipt given to an asdmt, an agreement 
with a servant or householder. 

SARPANCli, 8. an umpire. 

SARPAT or senthdy s, the sarpat grass (sacoharum prooe- 
rum) is abundant throughout U. India. It delights in 
a light sandy soil and attains to considerable height in 
the cold weather. When in full flower in the month of 

39 
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November, it is highly omamentaL The uses to which 
this grass is put are numerous, and it forms where grown 
to any extent, a really valuable property. !Eaoh plant 
possesses four separate parts, each part being known by a 
distinctive name, and applied to a different use. The 
leaf or blade is called aarpat^ and is used for thatching. 
The lower and thicker portion of the stem is styled sen^ 
thdy and goes to make the open screens known as chicks, 
and the low stools or mondhm so much affected by the 
natives. It is also employed in the roofing of pdn gard- 
ens. The upper and tapering portion of the stem for 
about three feet or so, is encased within three wrappers or 
sheaths. This goes by the name of sirkt, and comes into 
use in the manufacture of winnowing fans, sieves and for 
the coverings of carts in the rainy season. Th6 wrappers 
or sheaths are called mdnj, and of these when thoroughly 
dried and beaten out, twine and matting are extensively 
prepared. Lastly the flower even comes into play, being 
tied into bunches and figuring as the domestic broom. 

SARSAltr or sardsari, s. summary or rent suits used for- 
merly to be so called. 

SARSHIKAN, s. charitable grants by zaminddrs. Lands 
held rent-free by virtue of sanads conferred by dmih, chau~ 
dharis and other revenue offi-oers under the Muhammadan 
Govt., by which ih^jama at which they were formerly rated 
was transferred to certain other lands, in addition to the 
amount of assessment previously fixed upon the latter. 

SARiWAIt, 5. dealers in red lead. 

SAEiZAMrN, 5. empire, region, on the spot. 

SATHI, 8. companion, partner. 

SATHURI, s. refuse, straw; also called gathiiri jangrd, &e. 

SATZ or sntti, s, a virtuous woman. A widow who bums 
herself with her husband’s corpse. 
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SATJNPNA, V, to deliyer over, to oommit to one's charge ; 
to give or consign. 

SAWAB, 8, the future reward of virtue ; with a view of 
obtaining it, wells are dug and trees planted. A virtuous 
action. 

SAWAL, 8, a petition, hence — khdni^ to receive petitions, 
also a question. 

SAYABAN, s. a verandah. 

SAYAR or sitvd^ s. collections on account of spontaneous 

t 

products such as the piscatory of tanks, the gums of trees, 
the fruits of the forest, wax, lac, &o., all coming under 
the common denomination of jalkar^ phalkar and hanhar^ 
and seldom assessed by Govt, to the revenue, unless they 
come to be of considerable value. Under the Native sys- 
tem the dhkdri and nimakmr^ were important items 

of sdyar revenue. 

SA21A, s. punishment, — i jismdniy also — i idzidna^ corporal 
punishment, — i kaidy imprisonment, — i mauty death. 

SAZAWAL, s. a revenue oflB.oer or agent, also sarbardhkdr, 

SAZISH, s, collusion, combination, confederacy. 

SEHADDA, s. the platform or mark where the boundaries 
of three villages join at the same spot. It is made of 
masonry to distinguish it from the common dhdty or 
earthen mark. 

SENT HA, s, see sarpat. 

8EOTA, s. see ddkra. [nial. 

SHAGIRD-PESHA, domestic servants, a servant, ame- 

SHAHADAT, «. evidence, testimony. 

SHAHTD, s. a Muhammadan martyr, — gunjy the burial 
place of martyrs. 

SHAHNA, 8, a watchman, a crop watcher, 

SHAI, 8. a thing, an object. 

SHAJRA, 8, the field map. Each'field in the village is 
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shewn in it, and all waste land oulturable and barren, 
the site of the habitations, tanks, wells, roads, &o. The 
fields are numbered to oorrespond with the field register 
{Khasrd) numbers, where the particulars of each field are 
to be found. Shnjra namb, a tabular statement in which 
Mr. Prinsep has succeeded with manifest advantage, 
in uniting the ordinary pedigree table of a community 
of proprietors, with the khewat or register of coparcenary 
responsibility. The system has been thus described by 
the officer named. “ The great result is, that we have in 
one glance every thing we want to have, as to rights and 
tenures^ and customs arising out of property^ and we can 
defy executive establishments to go wrong if they adopt 
this simple plan. We do not go and place on record the 
whole of the traditional pedigree, e,g. that part of it 
which is lost in obscurity and doubt, but we confine our- 
selves to so much only as is known in the village, and 
acted upon by the parties who represent existing holdings. 
In doing this the objection of encouraging dormant 
rights is practically removed. The following facts will 
show how simple and effective the system is. (1.) All 
disputes in 6,000 villages have been thus disposed of. 
The patwdri keeps one copy of the shnjra nasah^ the De- 
puty Commissioner another, and a third is in the village 
office. (2 ) It is this publicity in the village that makes 
the people (especially the headmen), careful to avoid deceit. 
(3.) Five verifications at least are made of the entries in 
the return. (4.) Ascertained results have led to the adop- 
tion of the practice throughout the Panjdb. (5.) Govt, 
officials at first dislike and oppose the reform, eventually 
they change their minds and like the system.’’ 

SHANKALAP, «. the alienation of any kind of property 
to a Brdhman* 
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The shankalap and hirt tenures of the Faizdb&d district 
have been thus ofhoially described by the author. Shan- 
kalap tenures, having reference to the terms on which 
they are held, are of two kinds, rent»free and low 
rented. The first of these are in all respeots assignments, 
cmd they are in some parganas designated by Hindus as 
mudfisy and in others as shankalaps. Muhammadans as 
an invariable rule apply the former name. These shan- 
kalap or mudfi tenures extend generally to fields or patch- 
es of land only, and rarely to whole villages or specific 
portions of villages. 

A. The rent paying shankalap is of two kinds : (i) that 
which has been acquired by purchase {damkus)^ and (ii) 
that which was given by favor {kandam, or as it is more 
commonly called, kushast). The following details apply 
to both kinds. (1) The land given was nearly always 
(a) either absolute waste, or (b) it was in a backward 
state of agriculture, or (c) it was partly of the one sort 
and partly of the other. Irrigated and manured land 
Was rarely if ever given, so that the objects it will be 
observed, which the owner had in view in making such 
grants, were first (and occasionally), the acquisition of 
money, and second (and invariably), the improvement of 
his land. (2) Some portion of the land thus granted was 
left unassessed on account of groves, habitations, and 
roads ; and was on this account usually called aclandy 
which is synonymous with mndfi^ but this abatement was 
only made in the most paltry grants. The rest of the 
land was subject to rent. In regard to the unassessed 
portion, it was within the discretion of the holder to ap- 
ply it to any or to all of the three purposes indicated. 
The right aud tenure of the holder extended alike to the 
assessed and to the unassessed portions of the land, (3) The 
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rent was nearly always progressive and reached the maxi- 
mum sum after the third year. In rare instances the full 
rent was charged from the first. The rent which wa« 
known as barbaatiy was arranged at so much per Mgah 
(btghoti)^ and rarely with reference to the entire holding 
{bilmukta), (4) These tenures were invariably arranged 
under writing, the deed being styled a patta. The deeds 
nearly always set forth that the rent was fixed in perpe- 
tuity, but in practice this was seldom attended to, and 

when it was raised, the increase was added under the 
denomination of abwdb. In these enhancements favor 
was still shown as compared with common cultivators, 
and the tenure itself was not supposed to be impaired by 
the enhancement. (5) Resumption of tenure may have 
been the exception, hut it certainly was not the rule. If 
however, the rent was not paid, dispossession followed. 
On the following points ahankalapa by purchase and by 
favor differed. (1) In the purchased tenures the purchase 
money was arranged either at a lump-sum or at so much 
per bigah, and it was denominated bytki. In the other 
tenure there was no purchase money. (2) The purchased 
tenure was given to all castes alike including the lowest 
orders. The other was conferred on such people only, as 
Bmhntana^ Bairdgts^ Goshdins^ &c. (3) The purchased 

tenure was heritable, and with the superior’s permission 
previously obtained, transferable also. Exceptional in- 
stances of portions of these holdings being mortgaged 
under permission, are known, but the mortgagor remain- 
ed answerable to the superior for the entire holding. The 
tenure by favor was heritable but not transferable. (4) As 
a rule the rent of the purchased tenure was lower than 
that of the unpurchased, both being again lower than 
those of ordinary cultivators. 
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B, Mudfi properly so called, and rent-free 
were also of two kinds, (1 ) those that were given in con- 
nexion with religious ceremonies, which are called by the 
Hind4s^ Krishndi'pmi ; and (2) those given as remuneration 
to retainers spiritual and temporal. The first of these 
were given to such holy men, as Brdhmans and BairdgU 
amongst the Hindus^ and Saiyads and Fakirs amongst 
Muhammadans, and in the latter case, as already stated, 
they were styled mtidfis. The second kind were given to 
others of the respectable castes {sharif^) as well, and were 
in all respects the same ^Lsjdgirs. The first of these or 
religious tenures proper, used to be conferred, generally 
in writing, but also sometimes verbally, and in perpetuity, 
and they were respected alike by the grantor, his heirs, and 
by those who replaced him oikthem in the management. 
On emergencies, as when an extortionate Nazim rack- 
rented an estate, the owner would for the time assess these 
favored holdings, but the rent generally ceased with the 
pressure. Instances are known in which the subsequent 
owners resumed the favorable holdings granted by their 
predecessors, but they are rare. This sacred tenure was 
heritable but not transferable, but mortgages were some 
times surreptitiously effected. As a matter of fact it may 
without hesitation be said that the secular tenures of 
shankalap and hirt^ and the sacred tenures of shankalap^ 
kushast and hirt-hishonprit^ are in the Faiz^bftd district, 
convertible terms. See also hirt^ mehmdn and harbasii. 
The following enquiry relates to the Attrowla birts^ 
in Gonda. “ The real issues between the contending 
parties are, (1) does the grant of birt tenures in whole 
villages in consideration of a money payment received, 
amount to an absolute sale of all rights or not P (2) Is 
the Rdjd of Attrowla entitled to a decree for over-pro- 
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prietary right in those hirt villages of which he held 
leases within limitations. 

No mistake can be greater than to suppose that the 
creation of a hirt tennie is an absulute sale of all rights. 
A birtia acquired by purchase no other position than that 
of an under-proprietor, and as such he was entitled to 
such portion of profits as was left to him by the tqllukddr 
under the agreement. The intention of the contracting 
parties must be judged by the terms of their written 
contracts. These clearly show to the unbiased mind that 
the tenure transferred is no more than a subordinate in- 
terest, the restrictions and limitations under which it was 
granted are perfectly apparent, and the profits left to the 
hirtia are so unmistakeably defined that no question can 
ever arise regarding them. The management of the vil- 
lage granted in birt tenure is no doubt transferred to the 
hirtia, but he is under the terms of the contract, to hold 
it in subordination to the tqllukddr^ and as regards the 
enjoyment of profits, he must abide by the conditions of 
the original contract, unless by prescription, the birtia 
acquired an independent position, or throughout limita- 
tions, the conditions were departed from. 

“ The profits reserved to the britia were sometimes 10, 
and at other times 25 per cent of the gross rental, subject 
to the payment of the Govt, revenue. My meaning will 
best be explained by giving an explanation of the ex- 
pressions mdl mrkdr and pot or mahsdl hdkimi. The 
simple and ordinarily accepted meaning of these terms 
has been complicated by the expositions of the able con- 
tending officers, 1 understand the real meaning of these 
expressions to be as follows : Mdl sarkdr means no more 
than the gross rental, in other words the rent or share of 
produce which the landowner receives from the oulti- 
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vator. This definition will ’probably be aooepted by 
every o£Bloer who has had even a limited experienoe in re- 
venue matters. When the division of crops between land- 
lord and tenant is periodically made, the expressions ^is 
is hak jotdi* and ‘that is ha^ sarkdr or mdl sarkdr^ are in 
constant use. The reason why the expression mdl sarkdr 
is in constant use is this. Every body knows that it was 
the. theory of the Native Govt, that the gross rental all 
belonged to the State, and that it was ordinarily collected 
through an intermediate person who might be a tqHnlpddr^ 
a zaminddr^ or a farmer, to whom certain defined privile- 
ges and perquisites were allowed for his trouble. The 
gross rental was, and has therefore been called, mdl sarkdr^ 
that which the Govt, took through its recognized medium. 
But it always has been and ever will be a very difficult 
problem correctly to ascertain the rental assets or gross 
rental of an estate, when a third party who has an object 
in concealing them, makes the collections. It followed 
that the sum which actually went into the Govt, cofiers, 
depended entirely upon the estimate made by the officers 
of Govt., and there ^as usually but little connexion be- 
tween it and the actual assets of an estate. On the one 
hand the proprietor was trying his best to conceal the 
assets ; on the other the Govt, officer was doing all he 
knew to get data on which to base an estimate. The 
practical result generally was that the Govt* assessment 
fell far short of the real gross rental, and the instances 
were rare in which that rental was exceeded. Whatever 
sum was thus assessed as the Govt, demand, was pot or 
tnahsdl hdkimi* 

Now it must be borne in mind that the creation of a 
birt tenure was a mere private contract to which Govt, 
was no party. The proprietor or tqllukddr who created 

40 
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8uob a. tenure, could not alienate the Govt, demand; he 
at the same time knew perfectly well that ordinarily the 
assessed Govt* revenue left a very considerable margin 
of profits. Whenever therefore, he created a hirt tenure, 
he authorized the birtia to cultivate for himself or to get 
others to cultivate, and to enjoy as the profits of his labour, 
10 or 25 per cent, {fiah dahyah or chahdrum^) as the case 
might be, of the gross rental {mdl sarkdr,) subject to the 
payment of Govt, revenue, {pot or rnahsul sar&dr). The 
principle of proportion was accepted for the prevention 
of subsequent disputes, because the Govt, revenue was 
not fixed and determined for any given number of years, 
but varied and fluctuated from year to year. Under the 
above system if the assessed Govt, demand was Its. 60, 
and the gross rental Rs. 100, the birtia used to get 10/ or 
25/ according to the terms of his contract, and the pro- 
prietor 30/ or 15/ as the case might be, the rest, Rs. 60, 
went into the Govt, treasury. But if the Govt, revenue 
happened to be pitched so high as Rs. 75, and the birtia 
under his contract was entitled to a fourth, then the 
unfortunate proprietor was without any share of the gross 
rental of that year. Again, if the Govt, revenue in 
another year was assumed at 80/, not only would the 
proprietor not get anything, but the birtia who under 
his private contract might be entitled to 25/, would only 
get 20/ that year. These remarks have I trust demons- 
trated that a transfer by birt did not in practice amount 
to an absolute sale, and when for any reason the Govt, 
assessment was fixed low. the superior proprietor at once 
assumed his share of the profits, in accordance with the 
terms of the private contract. 

It is of the utmost importance in this class of cases to 
ascertain what the custom was when birtiaa held in sub- 
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ordination to the proprietor, or independently of him, 
in respect to the enjoyment of such dues as rdhddri^ parjot^ 
dbkdriy nimakadr^ adyar^ &o. The possession of these dues 
used to be much coveted and they vrere allowed to 
proprietors and under-proprietors alone, they in fact con- 
stituted the most valuable part of the property so far as 
the owner was concerned. 

SHABA, 8. the Muhammadan law. 

SHABAH, s. explanation, common taiy, description, rate, 
allowance. 

SHABA RAT-NADBH AND AQ-r, s. contumacious refusal 
to pay. [term. 

SHABT, «. engagement, condition, stipulation, proviso, 

SHIBEH-I-KAWr, s. violent presumption. 

SHIKAST PAI WA8T, literally broken and joined. Al- 
luvial land properly so called. 

SHIKMr, 5. see asdmi^ one who cultivates the land of and 
pays rent to another aadmi ; subordinate ; a sub-lease. 

SHINPBrT, a gift to a class oifaqirs. 

SHIBAKAT-NAMA, s. a deed of partnership, 

SHIBr, 8, land cultivated for Govt., the cultivator being 
paid in produce : sometimes he receives wages. 

SHIBKAT, 8. accessary-ship, also partnership. 

SHrSHAM or Smi, 8, the dalbergia aisaoo, 

SHI WAD A, 8. a Hindu temple. 

SHOBA, 8, see nimak8di\ 

SHOB-ZAMIN, 8. barren land. 

SHBADH, 8. funeral obsequies. The 8hrddh chiefly con- 
sists in offering cakes (called pinda), water, &o., before a 
sacriflcial fire, in honor of deceased ancestors, both imme- 
diately after their death and at particular periods subse- 
quently. 

SHUDKAB,. a rough estimate made on the spot of the 
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rental value of the standing crop on a field or estate. In 
this rough way assessments used alone to be made under 
Native rule. 

SHUMAEi, s. counting, numbering, computing, reckoning, 
— i eddd, numeration table. The Utndi numeration table 
is given below : 


Mahd aanhh, 12345678901234567890 

Dah sankhan^ 1234567890123456789 

Sankkan, 123456789012345678 

Dah padman^ 12345678901234567 

Padman, 1234567890123466 

x}ah nilan^ 123456789012345 

mian, 12345678901234 

Dah kharban^ 1234567890123 

Kharhan 123456789012 

Pah arhany • 12345678901 

Arhan, 1234567890 

Pah kroran^ 123456789 

Kroran^ 12345678 

Pah lakhaUy 1234567 

Lakhanj 123456 

Pah safisan^ 1 2345 

Sahaan,, , 1234 

Saian^ 123 


Pah aan or dahdiy 12 

JEkan or ^kdi^ • . 1 


6I1FARISH!, a. recommendation, 

Sr^’A, a. department, line, — ddr^ synonimous with kdndngo^ 
SI HAT, a. correctness, accuracy, 

SIJIL, a. a judicial proceeding of the King of Oudh’s 
Court, similar to the final rdbkdr of the British Courts, 
which is respected in our Courts, unless it be proved that 
it was improperly obtained. 
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SIKKA^ s. ooiiiy — chaltd or ratvdn^ ourrent com, ghisd — , 
rubbed coin ; — zanty ooiuiug, — halahy base ooiu. The 
coinage of Akbar’s time is thus abstracted from £2. Tho- 
mas’s Path^u Kings. 

Gold, No. 1. Sihansah 101 tolah^ 9 mdshaa and 7 rat^ 
<{«=100 Ldljaldli mohara at 10 rupees eaoh=:1000 ru- 
pees or 40,000 dditi'S, No. 2. Smaller variety of No. 1. 
91. 8, 0.= 100 round mohara at 11 nidahas of gold 
or 9 rupees each =900 rupees or 36,000 ddma. No. 3. 
RakaSy^\ of No. 1. or 2. as their individual contents 
may indicate. No. 4. of No. 1. No. 6. Binaat 

= ^ of No. 1. Similar coins officially declared of the low- 
er values of /q, ^ and ^ of No. 1. No, 6. Chahdr goaha^ 
(i.e. square) 3-0-5 J =30 rupees, stated to be ^ of No. 1. 
but seemingly nearer No. 7. Chiigaly 2. 9. 0=3 round 
mohara (see No. 10.) at 9 rupees each =27 rupees. Be- 
corded as but more likely ^ of No. 2. No. 8. Ildhi 
l-2-4f = 12 rupees. No. 9. J^tdliy 0-12-l| = 10 rupees. 
The square Ldljaldli is stated to be identical in weight 
and value. (The standard equivalent of 400 ddma). 
No. 9a. Ldl jaldliy (old) 1-0-1 1 =400 ddma or 10 rupees. 
The extra weight beyond that allowed in the new coin. 
No. 9. is probably due to the lower degree of fineness of 
the gold (also called under other forms Mehrdhi and MuU 
ni)y which was confessedly less pure, quoad its metal, than 
the new coins issued from Akbar’s better organized mints. 
No. 10. Adi gutkahy 0-11-0=9 rupees, also known as the 
ordinary round mohavy in value 360 ddma. Most of these 
latter coins have minor sub-divisions of |. i, J, jg. 

Silver, No. 1. Rupee (round,)=ll mdahaa 4 rattUy and 
No. 2. Jaldlah (square,) the same weight. The sub-divi- 
sions of these are darby ^ ; charny ^ ; pandUy J ; aaht.y J 
daady ^ ; kaldy ^ ; aukoy The old Akbar Bhdki round 
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and the 13th February 1856, provided they can prove 
that they were holding rent-free or at favored rates during 
these years. The chief difference between the ex-proprie- 
tors^ air and the tenure known in E. Oudh as dihddri, is 
that in the case of the latter there was a regular agree- 
ment written or verbal, made at the time of transfer of 
the village. In the case of air no such agreement was 
entered into. The transferer found it to his advantage 
to leave the transferer in possession of his home-farm for 
a time, and subsequently as the latter came under his 
power, to assess low rates on the holding ; and this was 
invariably done verbally, and never under recorded 
agreement. Nduhdr dehi and dihddri (q.v.) were rights 
akin to proprietory and ex-proprietory air, 

SIRA, s, a channel through which fields are watered, flood- 
ing a field. 

SIRWAR, s, supervisor of the zaminddr^a nijjof, 

SIT, 8, dew; also the refuse stalks, &o, of Indigo after 
manufacture. 

SIWAB, s. this word has two meanings; one is the road, 

school and other cesses fixed at the settlement, over and 

above the Govt, land revenue ; and the other means the 

assets of a village over and above the rent of the land, 

including spontaneous products, bdzdr dues, &o. See 

» 

adyar, 

81 WAN A, 8, boundary ; also aarhadd, 

SIYAHA, 8, a term used in accounts meaning oheoked off 
or brought to account : — i dmdani^ an account of col- 
lections received ; — i mmjuddt^ a cash account. 

SIYASAT, 8, punishment ; — kkdnd^ a solitary cell. 
SOHAr, 8. weeding. 

STRI-BHAN, 8. the property of a woman possessed and 
transmissible independently of her husband. 
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ST7B A, s. a province ; — ddr the governor thereof, a native 
officer. 

SUB H AO, s. habits. Jdkarjaun mbhdo^ jde nahin ji ; 
Nim $ia mithi hoe^ sinch gur ghi se, Uabits are no more 
to be changed than is the ntm to be sweetened by irriga- 
tion with sugar and clarified butter. 

SUD, 8, interest, usury. 

SUDR, s, the lowest of the four order of Hindus^ figuratively 
descended from the foot of Barmkd^ the creator. There 
are innumerable sub-divisions in this class which are 
daily growing in numbers, and which come under what 
the Brdhman system of the period recognises as the mixed 
races of Manu^ commonly designated Shankar harn^ in 
contradistinction to the term barn^ which is applied to the 
four JLryan branches. These mixed races are divided into 
mlome and hilome. The former of these is the higher in 
native estimation, and embraces those who are the offspring 
of a high caste father. The latter are held in much 
lower repute, they are in fact shunned as being the pro- 
duce of a low caste father, and a high caste mother. 

SULH, s. commonly proiiounoed mlah, reconciliation, 
peace, compromise, agreement ; — ndma^ a deed of com- 
promise. 

SULS, s. one-third, the third part. 

8UB-AU, 8, search, enquiry, sign, mark, trace ; — rasdniy 
• to trace. 

SURAT- 1- HAL, s. a statement of a case in writing. 

SURETNA, 8. separating the good grain. 

SWAMX, 8. lord, proprietor. A title given by the Hindus 
of the peninsula to their gods. 

SWATP, s. seasonable showers of rain in kdfik, Ekpdnjo bar^ 
86 ewdtt, Hurmin pahire sone k( pdtt. If rain falls during 
the Bwdtiy the hurmin women will wear golden earrings. 


41 
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T. 

TAAHUD, 8, engagement, agreement, a lease, oonttaot. 

TABADDUIi, s, commutation, interchange. 

TABI or tdhiddr^ s, dependent, follower, subject. 

TABIDARr, 8. obedience, allegiance, fidelity. 

TADARUK, 8, punishment, chastisement, redress. 

TAXirB, 8. correction, chastisement. 

TAFSrL, 8, details or particulars of an account, &o. speci- 
fication. 

TAFWrZ-I-HlSSA, s. committing a share to another. In 
revenue, making over a share in a coparcenary estate to 
solvent shareholders, consequent on the default of the 
owner. 

TAGALLUB-O-TASARRUF, 8, embezzlement, also 
ydnat, 

TAGAIYUR-O-TABADDTJL, 8, alteration. 

TAHALiUF, s. swearing plaintiff and defendant. 

TAHBAZARI, «. a cess formerly levied from venders at 
markets, now illegal. 

TAHDPD, 8. reproof. 

TAHKIKAT, s. enquiry, investigation, ascertaining the 
trutlj of a matter, — i mauka, local investigation. 

TAHSrL, 8. to collect, to make collections, also a sub-divi- 
sion of a district for revenue arrangements ; Tah8{lddr^ a 
Sub-collector and Magistrate. 

TArD, 8. support, corroboration, aid ; hatdid^ in support of, 

TAIDAD, 8. amount, also rakam. 

TAINATr, 8. deputation. 

TAIUL SHAHr. 8. lands assigned for the privy purse 
of the kings of Delhi. 

TAJDID, 8. renewal, revival. 
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TAJWr2^I-SANr, 8 , a review of judgment, retrial, a fresh 
trial. 

TAKA-BPKA, s, dues on the oooasion of betrothals mid 
marriages, usually paid to the proprietor in possession, 
or to sub-proprietors in sub-settled estates. The receipt 
of these dues is admitted evidence of former proprietory 
right. 

TAKAB.RTJII, «. appointment, nomination. 

TAKAWr, 8 . advances from the public treasury granted 
on security of property, for its improvement, by the con- 
struction of wells and other reproductive works, or for 
the purchase of seed-grain and cattle. The advance is 
paid back within a given period by annual instalments, 
and it may be recovered as an arrear of revenue. Watch- 
fulness is necessary to see that these advances are ap- 
plied to the purposes intended, and that the instalments 
are recovered when they fall due. Advances made by 
land-owners to their tenants are also called by the same 
name. 

TAKAZA, 8, demanding, exacting, urgency, importunity ; 
— i-ain, the requirements of age, as of childhood, youth, 
manhood. 

TAKDAMA, s. an estimate. 

TAKHFIF, a. abatement, reduction, — i jamay reduction 
of revenue. 

TAKHMINAN, ad, by appraisement or estimate, also 
nearly, about. 

TAKHSrS-I-JAMA-BANDr, s. a statement of the net 
annual settlement of rents concluded by the tenants with 
the »aminddr8y tqllukddrSy &<5» 

TAKTD, 8, an injunction, a reminder. 

TAKINA, 8. a tax paid by cultivators to zaminddra in lieu 
of fodder. 
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TAKMrK 8. completing, finishing, perfection, excellence, 
— tf, perfection, completion, supplement. 

TAKSAIi, 8. a mint. There were 35 of these in Akbar^s 
time, and those in connexion with Oudh, were at Benares, 
Jannpiir, Kanauj, Q-orakhpur and Liiicknow. 

TAKSrM, division, separation, see batwdrd, 

TAIjAB, 8, demand, request, summoning ; it also means 
pay, wages, salary. 

TALA-BAND, s, a detailed account shewing each head of 
revenue. 

TALAK, 8, divorce, repudiation. 

TALA8H, 8. search, enquiry. 

T ALB AN A, s. a fee to peons for serving processes, &o. 

TALTKA, 8 a schedule, an inventory, 

TALLUKDAB, s. In U. India a large landholder posses- 
sing generally villages of which he is the sole owner, and 
other villages in which there are subordinate holders, 
and of which latter villages he is only the superior pro- 
prietor. In the L. Provinces the superior proprietor is 
called the zamUiddr^ and the subordinate proprietors 
tg>Uukddrs^ from tqlhika dependent. In most of the land 
settlements of U. India, wherever the representatives of 
the original owners were found resident in a village, they 
were engaged with by the Govt, for the revenue, to the 
exclusion of the tqllukddr^ and the latter was compensated 
with a money allowance called mdlikdna^ paid from the 
Govt, treasury, which at the first settlement was 20 per 
cent, but at subsequent settlements or at the death of the 
then incumbent, was reduced to 10 per cent. 

Sir W. Muir has remarked. “ Mr. John Thornton^s 
settlement of the tqlluka of Moorson, the type recom- 
mended by Govt, to its settlement of&cers, was formed 
by admitting the tqllukddr to engagements, and then 
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making an under settlement with the several village 
proprietors. This is described as possessing several 
advantages, especially as, while it gives much greater 
security for the Govt, revenue, it does not at once annul 
the connexion which has long existed between the 
ddr and the village communities, nor does it create the 
anomaly of granting a perpetual allowance to the former, 
without his incurring either trouble or responsibility in 
return for it. The spirit of the settlement was thus in 
favor of the tqlhihddr. Govt, subsequently over-ruled 
the arrangement, cancelled the tqllukddr^s engagements, 
and directed that the village proprietors should pay direct 
to Govt.’’ 

Nothing could be fairer than the principle of Mr. 
Thornton’s settlement, provided some system of limitation 
was kept in view so that, as enjoined by the Court of 
Directors, long lost rights were not revived, and provided 
also that it was confined to sub-settling with ex-proprietora 
alone. But as has already been shown, it was not adhered 
to, and moreover, iqllukddrs were set aside for hirtddrs^ 
who were subordinate proprietors of their own creation, 
who had never had a higher status than that of sub- 
proprietors in the village, and to whom we gav^ full 
proprietary right with the privilege of engaging for the 
Govt, revenue. 

In Oudh Mr. Thornton’s principle of sub-settlement 
has been followed in regard to ex-proprietors as well as 
birtddrs for whose tenures a valuable consideration was 
paid, and other sub-proprietors of that sort, subject to local 
laws and rules in respect of the method of incorporation, 
creation of tenure, length of possession within limitations, 
and amount of profits enjoyed. Frequent attempts have 
firom time to time been made in Oudh, to define the term 
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tqlluka^ generally with but limited suooess. It is believed 
that it has been determined judioially that whatever was 
commonly known and offioially recognised as a iqllulM 
in the king’s time, within limitations, was a tqlluka under 
our settlements ; but the question has now been disposed 
of by the legislature, and all estates entered in the lists 
prescribed by Act I. of 1869, and in supplemental lists 
that may hereafter be published by Q-ovt. and no others, 
are tqllulcaa, 

TAMASSTJK, s. a bond, an obligation, also nawiahta, 

TAMBAKI7, s. tobacco, see zamtn. The following infor- 
mation which is of permanent interest, was supplied by 
the author in 1860 to the Honorable James Wilson, in 
reply to certain questions then put. (1) The average 
produce of a bigah of 360 Ildhi yards square, of tobacco, 
is 12 standard mans of dry leaf. (2) The value on the 
ground of the above 12 mam if it is of the best quality, 
is K.S. 60 ; i, e. Rs. 5 a man for the leaf, and 2 Bs. for re- 
fuse stalks. If of inferior quality, 3 Rs. a man, (3) The 
value of unmanufactured tobacco as retailed in the Oudh 
hdzdrs, is 8 Bs. per man, (4) The manufactured article 
for smoking, is of three kinds, 1st Idlashdht^ 2nd sddah 
and 3rd k^amird^ of which details will be given here- 
after. Of these three sorts, the Ist is sold at 18 to 14 
standard sera per rupee. The 2nd at 5 to 6 aera^ and 
the 3rd at 2 to 3 sera. The great bulk of the tobacco 
that is grown, is consumed after it has been manufactur- 
ed into these 3 kinds. But a good deal is also chewed 
in the dry leaf, and made into snuR. Benares snuff is 
famous throughout India, and snuff-makers of that place 
have been known to make fortunes. (5) The proportion 
of tobacco in the manufactured article, as also tbe pro- 
portions of other material used in the manufacture, are 
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shown in the following tables, giving the details of a 
standard higah* 

Ist Ldlasdhi, 


Ingredient. 

Weight. 

Price. 


Bemarks. 

Half dried tobac- 
co leaf, 

24 man. 

48/0/0 


Total 131 £3 
expended ; result 

Shird or chotd (su- 
gar-cane juice). 

36 „ 

72/0/0 


60 mans of to- 
bacco ; retail va- 

Sajji (coarse so- 
da), 

24 „ 

1/8/0 

9/8/0 

lue 180 Bs ; pro- 
fit 49 Bs. 


The leaf of which this kind is made, is of an inferior qua- 
lity, and it is only smoked by the poorer classes. It 
is not very common in Oudh, but is to be found in the 
Eastern districts, and abounds in the direction of Alla- 
habad and Benares ; the 24 mans of half dried leaves are 
equivalent to 12 mam of dry leaf. 

2nd 8dda. 


Ingredient. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Labor. 

Bom arks. 

Dried leaf, 

Shxrdy 

12 mans, 

18 „ 

1 ser. 

1 

1 

48/0/0 

36/0/0 

6/0/0 

1 Expenses 90Bs ; 
manufactured ar- 
ticle 80 mans\ re- 
tail price 2‘25Bs; 
profit 185 Bs. 


This is the article in popular use throughout the coun- 
try, and it is not made of the best leaf. This kind is 
made by pounding the leaf and then mixing it with the 
shird without firing. The first kind is made by boiling 
the half green leaf, whole in Mrd* 
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3rd Khamird, 


Ingredient. 

Weight. 

Price. 

Labor. 

Remarks. 

Dried leaf, 

12 mans. 

60/0/0 


Expenses 312/ 

Shtrdy 

24 „ 

48/0/0 


outturn 40 mans 

Khamir^ (native 
preserve for fla- 
vor), 

ScentSf 

3 .. 

1 m. 10 s. 

18/0/0 

162/0/0 

24/0/0 

retail price 800/ 
profit, • , . .488/ 


Under the 4th head above, the price of this sort is put 
down at 2 to 3 sera per rupee ; when the article is highly 
scented it sells at 3 Rs. a ser ; when moderately so, at 
2 Rfi. This kind is made of the very best sorts of leaf. 
(6) Qeneral observations. Not much tobacco is grown 
near Lucknow, Two places in Oudh are celebrated for 
this article. One is mauza Katha, in Baraitoh, and the 
other is mauza Agidpur, in Sit^pur. The drug grown at 
the lirst of these places is appreciated for its beautiful 
aroma, and the other for its bitterness and pungency ; but 
neither of these even can compete with the tobacco that 
comes from the eastward, especially that which comes from 
Bhar near Patna, which meets a ready sale at 9 or 10 Rs. 
or even more per man, 

Tobacco is grown in the highly manured fields immediate- 
ly around the village site, and brackish water is said 
to be the best with which to irrigate it. The seed is 
sown in August and September, and transplanted in 
October. It yields a first crop which is reaped in March, 
and a second crop in May, which last gives only half the 
produce of the first crop. So that of the 12 mans average 
produce of a Mgah given above, 8 mans will be of the 
first crop, and 4 of the second. 
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Liand on ^hioh tobaoco is grown ordinarily rents in 
Oudh at 10 Us. a higah^ and the other expenses attend- 
ant on the growth of a higah of the plant there, amount to 
46 B.8. total cost 56 Rs. Taking 62 Rs. as the maximum 
price of a higah of the best tobacco grown in Oudh, the 
profit to the grower will be 6 Rs. In the less valuable 
kinds, the sum allowed for the grower’s labor in the 
above tables, will be the amount of his receipts. 

In the Benares province the cultivation of tobacco is 
much better understood than in Oudh ; so much so that 
it is usual for the grower to pay 20 Rs. a higah for his 
land instead of 10 Rs. The simplest way of introduce- 
ing a tax on tobacco would be to fix a duty equal to the 
present minimum selling price of the leaf, and to collect 
this duty by farming out the monopoly of collecting it, 
just as was formerly done with dbkdri^ opium, &o. 

TAMHID, 8. preamble, introduction, preface, an endorse- 
ment, also dibdcha, 

T.A.Mrii, 8, execution (of an order,) service of a notice, 
performance (of a contract) — karnd^ to carry out, to exe- 
cute, to fulfil, to perform. 

TAMIjIK-NAMA, 8, a deed of transfer, a gift. There is 
this difference between a tamlik-ndma and a hilnUndma^ 
that the latter is at once followed by transfer of possession, 
and the former is not. 

TANAKUZ, 8. being discordant, repugnancy. 

TANAZTJ, 8, dispute, litigation, strife. 

TANKHWAH, s. salary, pay. 

TANKIH, 8. searching, deciding, determination, ascer- 
tainment. issue. 

TANSTKH, 8, annulment, renunciation, revocation, avoid- 
ance, determination, quashing. 
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TAPP A, s, a former sub-division of a pargana^ which has 
now become obsolete. [contrivance. 

TAB>ADDUD,.«. cultivation, also anxious consideration, 

TAE.AF, a. quarter, side, a division of a pargana or estate ; 
— hdnty a modification of the hhaiydchdrd tenure under 
which the area is divided into two or more tkoks^ which 
are held in commonality by two or more branches of the 
proprietary community, the shares in one have, however, 
no interest in the welfare of the other, they are in fact 
distinct zamtnddri holdings ; the sharers are entitled to 
pai-ticipate in the proceeds pf every field in their thok ; 
— ddr^ the holder of a taraf^ a partisan, an ally, also par- 
tial ; — ddri^ partiality ; — i sdniy the other or second party 
to a suit, an opponent, an adversary, a defendant. 

TARAr, s, low moist land lying along the river. The belt 
of waste land running along the base of the Himalyas is 
also 80 called. [desert. 

TARAK-KARNA, t?. to relinquish, to abandon, to leave, to 

TARAKKI, s, promotion, advancement. 

TARDID, 8. repelling, opposing, relenting. 

TARFAIN. s, both sides, the parties to a suit. [stigate. 

TARGPB DENA, v, to abet, to encourage, to induce, to in- 

TARI or hachhdi\ s, a soil liable to annual inundation, also 
katari, 

TARTF, 8. explanation, description, definition, also ap- 
plause, praise, assertion. 

TARPKA, manner, method. . [bequests. 

TARPKAT, 8. things left after death, effects, inheritances, 

TARPKH, s. date, era, annals, history, — ul-hijrat^ the era 
of the hijrd^ — wdr, periodically, according to date, at 
stated time or dates. 

In recording dates of historical or memorable events, 
the 28 letters of the Arabic language are generally used. 
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Each of these has a certain numerical value attached^ 
ranging from one to one thousand. 

The order of this numerical alphabet grouped into 
eight words, with the corresponding value of each letter, 
is given below : — 

he + jim + ddl, 

Aibjcicly — — 1 ^ o 

Value 1, 2, 3, 4. 


jT® Hauwaz, = « + > + 3 

5, 6, 7. 

■f* to^ye, 

= C “1“ ^ “h «5# 

8, 9, ‘ 1 0. 

J dm mini +• niUi* 


20, 30, 40, 50. 

Sin 4 - ffin 4 -^ + sudd, 
Safasy = ^ 4- ^ 4-w»4- ^ 

60, 70, 80, 90. 

j^df^re 

Karshaty^ Ji 4- ; 4- 4-^ 

100, 200, 300, 400. 


8e 4- khe 4- zdl, 

0^ 8(ikhkhnZy=^ 4* c 4" 

500, 600, 700. 

Zudd-\- zo 

Zazzag.y = ^ 4- 4- 

800* 900, 1000. 

It is to be observed that the value increases by units 
up to ycy (value 10), by tens up to J kdfy (value 100), 
and by hundreds up to ^ (value 1000). 


♦ Called hde hauwuz or chho(( he. t Called hde hutti or har{ he. 
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The 2kiwdbit~qzim gives the following meanings of the 
8 words : 

*>^1 Abjad^ == Commenced. 

HauwaZf = Incorporated, 
ss Ascertained. 

Kalman^ =s Articulated. 
yjei^ Sqfaa^ = Learnt. 

Karshat^ = Arranged. 

Sakhkhaz^ = Guarded. 

Zazzag,^ = Finished. 

In reckoning by the preceding system the seven letters 

pe te eke ddl re ze gdf 
peculiarly Persian or Indian viz : — v> >> 5» ^ 

have the same value as their cognate Arabic letters 
of which they are respectively modifications, e,, of 
be te jim ddl re ze and hdf 

The mode of recording any event is to form a brief 
sentence, a poetical line, or sometimes a whole verse, so 
that the numerical value of all the letters taken together, 
amounts to the year in which the event took place. In 
computing by this method, only the value of the letters 
that are actually written is taken into account, without 
any reference to those that may be pronounced. 

In most of the Muhammadan inscriptions the date is 
given through the medium of these letters. Thus the 
3rd line in the inscription on the Mosque in the Hing hi 
Mandi at Agra runs as follows : — 

Khirctd tdrikh i bunyddush raqamzad, 

Chu mmhaf ma^jid i Yd^t bingar. 
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** Genius wrote the date of its erection. Behold the 
Mosque of YdkM is like the Kordn.^' 

The letters in the last hemistich make up the date 
1123 Hijra ; thus : — 

che-\>wdw* 

Chu = + + 9 

mini + 8udd + + fe, 

Musi 

mini + sin + ddk 

aas***^ Masjid^ = ^ ^ C “i" —40 + 60 + 3 -§•4= 107 

ye-\-alif-\‘kd/’\'wdiV-{> te» 

irdku< +Ji+ y +‘iy=10+l+100+6+400=:517 

nun •^•Qdf + re, 

JBifiyar^^^ 't*+ c.> + “i" ) ~2 + o0 + 20+200~272 

Total,... 1123 H, 
In the same way persons bear names that give the date 
of their nativity, as the name Muhammad Zafar, 

gives the following date of that person's nativity : — 

mim + he + mim + ddl, 

Muhammad— +c +(•+»> =40 + 8 + 40 + 4 — 90 
zo •\-fe re. 

fSb Zafar = to + + , =900 + 80 + 200 + 1180 

Total,... 1272 jET. 
Similarly numbers are used to represent words, thus : — 
ain ze ye and ze 

70, 7, 10 and 7 make AziZy y^f. 

I ) ^ > 

There is one point more to be noticed viz ; at times, in 
order to gain a certain date, numbers are subtracted or 
added or both. The former of these two processes is 
called takhraja (subtracting), and the latter tqmia (addi- 
tion). The more nicely and suitably they are used the 
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more they set off the beauty of the tdrilph^ hut this of 
course requires a master-hand. The following is an 
example from Saud4, eulogizing Shujduddaula Nawdb of 
Oudh, on the occasion of his defeating Hifiz Hahmat 
Kb4u, the Rohilla chief, who lost his life on the occasion. 
The battle was the result of the Ohiers hot paying money 
which he owed to the Nawdb, 

Ndfiz ne ear diyd na diyd zar hui hai yih. 

Tdrtkh fath dliye naicdh ndmddr, 

^‘Hdfiz parted with his head, but not with his money. 
This is the date of the great victory of the renowned Nawdb.” 
Here the poet has used both of the processes. 

Now to gain the required date we have to subtract the 
value of he (^) from that of HdfiZy which the poet illustrates 
by saying ^^Hdfiz parted with hiahead,” (which in writing 
is ^ /ie) , while he also describes what actually occurred. 
Again, to the remainder we have to add the value of the 
word zar, which the poet indicates by the expression, 
“but not with his money,” (in Persian, zar); here he 
again relates what actually happened. 

he zar. 

Thus, Hafiz — c + ; 3 =the required date, 

he + alif’^-fe + zo. 

Now, = C -f- ! -f- 1 “h 80 -f- 900 =989 


C He, — 8 

ze’\^re. 

^3 Zar, = 3+) =7+200 =207 

Thus, 989 — 8 + 207=1188. the Hijra year in which the 
event took place. [translator. 


TAR JAM A or tarjuma, z. translation, version, mutarjim, a 
TARJIH, B. preference. 
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TARKA, 8. the share of a deceased person, a bequest, a 
legacy. 

TARMI'M, 8. modification, revision, amendment. 

TARTIB, «. arrangement, disposition, order. 

TASARRUF-I-MAHASIL-SHAI-MARHUNA, s. usu- 
fruct. 

TASDrK, 8, verifying, attesting. 

TASFIA. 8. adjustment, reconciliation, settlement, disposal. 

TASHIirR, 8. formerly a mode of punishment, now dis- 
continued ; it consisted in mounting the criminal on an 
ass with his face blackened and exposing him to public 
scorn ; proclaiming, publishing. 

TASHKHTS, s. assessment, ascertainment. 

TASrR, 8. effect, impression, operation. 

TASLI'M, v» to admit, to acknowledge, 

TASRrJEI, 8. description, explanation, detail. 

TATrij, 8. a holiday. 

TATIMMA, 8. a supplement, appendix; — / arzt dawd, 
supplementary plaint. 

TAUFrR, 8. increase, savings, an account of the revenue 
demand ; — i mama, a village not yet brought on the 
Govt, rent roll. Such oases have been brought to a ter- 
mination by the settlement. 

TAUHI'N, 8. an insult. 

TAULPAT, 8. transfer by the proprietor Under the original 
contract, at the original price, without any addition for 
profit ; also superintendence, trusteeship. 

TAWAJJUH, 8. kindness, favor, obligingness, turning to- 
wards, regarding, attending to. 

TAWAKKUF, 8. delay. 

TAWALAT, 8. prolixity. 

TAWAN-O-NUKSAN, 8. damages, also harja, 

TAWrLA, 8. a tether, a stable. 
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Tj^m, a. an infliction of punishment by flagellation or 
otherwise, at the discretion of the Judge, for any oflence, 
whether of word or deed, not subject to a speoiflo legal 
penalty. 

TAZKIA, 8. purifloation, a case in which a certain number 
of special witnesses bear testimony to the competency of 
other witnesses who are giving evidence in any cause, the 
former being denominated muzahkia (purgators). 

TEKRA. «. a high spot of land. 

TERIJ AS AMP WAR, a. an abstract of the khationi, terij i 
goshwdrd jinswdr asdmhodr^ a table of every kind of pro- 
duce with the name of the cultivator, &o. ; tenj ijimwdr 
asdmtwdr^ a list of the flelds occupied by each person who 
cultivates on his own account ; terij i jama kharch, an 
annual abstract of the siydhd account, showing the total 
collections and disbursements of the year. 

THAHRANA, v. to determine, to stop. 

THAHRAE, a. a harvest rent in the Sitdpur division, 
which is fixed by appraisement of the land-lord’s share of 
the crop in money at each harvest,* and on the payment 
of this sum the tenant may remove the crop. 

THAK, 5 . a masonry boundary pillar, the same made of 
mud is called dhdi. 

THACKURDWARA, «. a Hindd temple. 

THALP or Thamld^ s. the mound or protecting wall round 
the root of a young tree. 

THALLA, s. a sandy soil. 

THANA, «. a police station. 

THANGDARP, a, receiving stolen goods. 

TH APPA, a. a die, a mark of the paw ; gleanings of com 
&o., left on the field after harvest. 

THELANS, a, (from thelnd to shove) land acquired by 
force. 
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THrK-4., 8, a contract, a fami, lease ; — ddr^ a middle man 
between owners and cultivators, a lessee, a oontraptor^ a 
farmer. 

THOK, 8. a sub-diyision of a patHddri or hhaiydchdrd estate, 
usiially containing two or more patfh or shares. The head- 
man is termed thokddr and is generally one of the lumbar* 
ddra of the village. 

TIKUR, 8. a division of crop where the zaminddr gets one- 
third and the rqiyat two- thirds. 

TILi, «.^be seed of the Sisafnvm orient ale or the plant it- 
self ; a mole on the face ; a moment, an instant. Til gur 
hhojan turk mitdi, mith pdrJihe karicdi, Rating mo- " 

lasses with linseed is like Muhammadan friendship, it is 
first sweet, but afterwards bitter.* 

TPLA, 5. a mound or hill. 

TINKA, 8. a straw. Tinkd gird gaind mukh^ nek na ghateo 
ahdr. So le chali papilkd pdlan ko pariwdr^ A straw fell 
from the Elephant’s mouth and did not injure his meal, 
a little ant carried it away and fed her whole family. 

TINNI, 8. wild rice. See pasdri, 

TPP or kd,ft^ 8, a corruption of kafdlat zdmini, security to 
pay a sum by a stipulated period, a note of hand. 

TPR, s. the bank of a river, also a belt of sand on the bank 
of a river intervening between the soils known as khateri 
and khddar : also an arrow. 

TPRWAH, 8. usually low land, the river bank, but in 
B. Oudh the high north bank of the Gumti is so called. 

TISURr, 8. paying a laborer by giving him one load in 30. 

TITIiP, s. a disease in grain by which it becomes unusually 
small : also a butterfly. ^ 

TOKA, 8. Qovt. share of produce ; the fixed allowance for 
‘ which lands are liable without reference to seasons or 
amount of produce. 
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TC^K. s, (1) floaroity, want ; (2) a purse, a bag of Bs. ; (3) 
matoh of a gun ; (4) a bank, island, bar ; (5) a ploughshare ; 
(6) a pieoe of rope ; (7) an ornament like a chain* 

TUKHM-BEZr, «. sowing seed* 

XT. 

yDXTL-I-HXJKMr, s. disobedience of orders, resistance of 
legal process. 

UDHAB, «. loan, credit. XTdhdr kd khdh paydl M tdpab, 
feeding on credit and toasting at a fbre of straw : the 
equivalent of lean not on a broken reed. 

\JHDA, appointment, office, post. 

UJABNA, 1 ?. to lay waste, to desolate. 

yjUBA or qjuba, s, a wonder, a miracle. 

I7KH or ikK s, sugar-cane, also naishakar and gannd\ the 
former name generally applies only to the crop, the latter 
to the out cane ; ganda and agaund are also other names 
for cane. There are several sorts of cane common in W. 
Oudh and Rohilkhand, viz : (1) thun^ (2) paunda and (3) 
kdld gannd^ which are only used as edibles, not for mak- 
ing sugar, (4) matnd^ (5) dikchan^ (6) dhaunvy (7) padara 
and (8) rakhri. These last are grown almost entirely for 
sugar making and they have been arranged according to 
the quantity and quality of sugar produced by each. 
Elliott's Glossary gives the following kinds of cane for 
Benares and E. Oudh, miingd, paunda^ barokhdy reordy 
khdsyaVy mrautiy katdrd^ rukrd and khiwahi. 

One of the main reasons for cane being such a popular 
crop, besides the profit which it yields, is that the operations 
of preparing the land, growing the crop, and harvesting 
the produce all occur at times when the husbandman is alt 
comparative leisure. Sugar-cane is planted in February 
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and Maroh, irrigated from onoe to three times before the 
rains, and the cutting oommenoes on the last day of Kdtik 
(about the middle of November). Then it is out, the 
leaves and tops are taken o£P, and the oanes tied in bun- 
dles {phdndi), and carried to the press, It is there 

out into short pieces to suit the particular sort of press 
used. There are tliree presses used in Oudh, (1) the 
Panjabi, (2) the Bairham and (3) the T4ntia. The first 
is seldom used owing to the outlay and difficulty in mak- 
ing and keeping it in order. In this press the canes are 
crushed whole, and the produce is of course greater. The 
second sort is used where hard wood of fit size for making 
the mortar, is abundant ; it is more economical than the 
third sort. Number three is that which is in most com- 
mon use. Bairham it may be noted, is also the name of 
one of the male sets of tunes of the Hindda said to have 
been composed by the God Barhm^, and when properly 
sung or played, it is supposed to set the press or mill 
which bears its name going. The press consists of the 
mill proper or mortar {kolhd)^ the upright spar or pestle, 
(jdth or Idfh)^ the horizontal boom {pdth)y to which the 
bullocks are yoked, and the diagonal spar {mackatn)^ con- 
necting the boom and the pestle. ^?he 3 spars form a 
triangle, but the boom and pestle do not quite touch, the 
pestle working against the inside of the mortar, the boom 
working round on the outer surface of the trunk. The 
men employed to work the mill are, (1) the driver {patha)^ 
(2) the cane-cutter, (3) the mill-feeder {mutaha\ who puts 
the pieces {ganderi)^ into the mill ; (4) the man (the khau- 
hd)^ who keeps them in position and removes the refuse 
(khoe)^ and (5) the boiler (jhonkiyd). When hired labor 
is employed the first two are paid in cash, the last three 
in kind. The juice {ras) runs from the mill into a large 
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earthen jar {math or mathor)^ placed under ground along 
side the press. When it is full, which it ought to be 
when the Bairham press and fairly good cane are used 
in fLve or six hours, it is removed in a small earthen pot 
{bhun), to the boiler {kayn)^ where it is boiled for five or 

six hours if rdb is to be made ; about an hour longer if 

* 

it is to be guf* or mithdi. In the process of boiling the 
liquid passes through a set of five pans in Bohilkhand, 
(1) the which is the largest and farthest from the 

fire, (2) the mkdi\ (3) the phuia^ (4) the phatka and (5) 
the chdahiniy which is directly over the fire. It has been 
well pointed out by Mr. Butt, that in naming these pro- 
ducts, concentrated cane juice in the form of rdb and gtir^ 
the most strange mistakes are usually made. Sugar, mo- 
lasses, coarse ditto, and treacle are terms commonly used 
as equivalents for rdb or gur. Concentrated juice cannot 
correctly be called sugar, and denoting it as molasses or 
treacle is a gross mistake. Molasses {shira) is the syrup 
which drains from the rdb in the subsequent process at 
the manufacturer’s, the remainder being raw sugar {pot- 
ri)<i from which again is obtained dry sugar {khdnd), Rdb 
might perhaps be translated as undrained raw sugar. 
Treacle is the syfhp that drains from refined sugar. Su- 
gar is a most indefinite term, as it may mean the raw, the 
dry or the refined article. As the juice goes on boiling 
the scum is removed ; this last is generally one of 

the perquisites of the stoker {jhonhiyd or jhonkndri). When 
nearly ready whether it be rdb or gur that is desired, 
a man keeps working it up with a large wooden ladle 
and the fire is allowed to go down ; then if it is rdb^ it is 
poured into earthen jars {kahi)^ for sale ; and if gur into 
moulds and pounded into round balls {bhelis)^ of 2 to 5 
in weight each. If matna is the sort , of cane used 
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from five to six maths ought to yield one kalsi of rdb ; of 
the other sorts of cane six to seven maths are required. 
The kahi holds generally from four to four and a half 
Govf. mans weight of rdb \ the math oontams about a 
fourth more. . The quality of the soil on which the oane 
is grown has a great deal to do both with the quantity 
and quality of the produce. Much also depends on the 
weather ; if dry, the yield is good, and the grain large ; 
if wet the rdb is slushy and the grain very fine ; but frost 
does the greatest damage, the yield being small and 
sticky and with hardly any grain. A standard big ah of 
sugar-cane in W. Oudh, to which this article mainly re- 
fers, yields about twenty to twenty- two mans of rdb of the 
average price of Rs. 2/4 a man. Rdb is the staple from 
which sugar and all confections are made, the latter by 
Halwdis^ while gur is the poor man’s seasoner, and is 
largely used in preparing mortar and fattening animals ; 
and from it country spirits are largely distilled (see dbkd-- 
ri), Rdb is bought up from the producer by the sugar 
refiner {kansari), in this way. In September and October 
when the producer has to pay his first instalment of rent 
to his land- lord, he goes off to his kansari^ who stands in 
the position of his banker, and gets an advance of one 
rupee on the large man^ on the estimated out-turn of the 
year, and he agrees to let the refiner have the entire pro- 
duce of the season, at from 1 to 4 dnds less than the 
normal annual rate, minus an allowance {Jcarda)^ of so 
much per man if the stuff is inferior. He gets a further 
advance of eight dnds a man *in December, after his 
first batch of rdb has reached the refiners factory ; ano- 
ther instalment of eight dnds a man is paid to the pro- 
ducer in April, if he has sent in the full quantity ; and 
the balance, if any, is paid to him in August, when the 
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annaal rates are declared. It is the old story ; the rqiyat 
gets worse and worse in debt, and is in the end sold up 
by the kanaart, who takes care to have some other securi- 
ty besides the rdb for his money. There is also a ready- 
money system of business. In this the mahdjan pays the 
average bazar rate down, and sometimes agrees to give an 
dtid or two over the fixed rate at the end of the year, but 
only if the stuff proves of extra quality. Both rqiyata 
and mahdjam prefer this way of dealing. In either case 
the rdb is removed by the kansari^ who is responsible from 
the moment it has been weighed or appraised [kdt). When 
the rdb has arrived at the factory {ganj)^ it is allowed a few 
days to cool and settle ; then the top of the kah% is broken 
off and the rdb put in bags made of blanket ; these are 
piled on the top of each other in a high narrow chamber 
2 feet square, called bojhdy ardh or ktiria^ and allowed to 
strain through the drain (kuudyer) below, by their own 
weight, for a short time ; then a mill-stone is placed on 
top, and a man gets on it, and with a stick to help him 
to keep his balance, lie jumps and swings backwards and 
forwards till all the molasses {shira)^ has run off into 
vats, {ndnd), below. This sMra is used ohiefiy in the manu- 
facture of prepared tobacco; what is left in the bags is now 
raw sugar [potri) ; it is shaken out on the treading floor, 
{pdtd) , which is out in the sun ; and two men keep rub- 
bing it with their feet till no lumps are left ; it is then 
put in the sweating vats, {kdnchi) , about a foot deep, over 
which a layer of river or tank vegetation, (setcdr)^ is laid, 
to separate off any molasses that may remain. The syrup 
that runs off in this process is called chota kd ahira or 
apwdri ahira. The outcome from these vats is now sugar, 
but it again changes its name to khdnd or khdnr^ kachchi 
ahukkar^ or aewdri shakkoir. In Azlmgarh the gross returns 
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£pom sugar-oane are said to range from 40 to 125 Es. an 
acre, in even a single pargana. In Shdhjahllnpur the ex- 
penses of cane cultivation are put down by Butt at 75 Rs. 
and the value of the produce at 150 Rs. an acre. 

XJKUBAT, 9. punishment also mzd. 

TJMAK, 9. depth, as of a well. 

XJMMEDWARj a candidate, an expectant. 

XJMMXJIj-W^AIjI), 8. the mother of offspring, 

EMR, s. age, period of life ; — dardz^ of long life. 

UN WAN, s. heading, as of a statement. 

UP, 8, a system of interest, where the borrower agrees to 
pay back at the end of the harvest, the value of the sum 
borrowed in grain, with 1 or 2 or 3 sers more per man, in 
excess of the market price. 

UPJANHAR, a, fertile. 

UPL/A, 8, cakes of cow-dung used as fuel. 

UPROHIT or prohit^ s, the village moderator, who per- 
forms domestic ceremonies for the inhabitants^ and is 
usually paid his fees in grain, parj a. 

URS, 8. a Musalmdn festival. 

USALi-PASALi-JANA, <?. to be agitated or confused. 

U8AR, s. see nimaksdr, 

USTAD, 8, a teacher, master, preceptor, tutor. 

USTUWAR, a, brave, firm, strong, stable, powerful, solid, 
resolute. 

UWABA, a trough at a well for watering cattle. 

UTHTI-PARTr, 8. a custom prevailing in W. Azimgarh, 
under which a tenant does not pay for land unless he 
plants it. It is taken for granted that the tenants own 
interest will prevent abuse of the custom, sometimes as 
much as 10 per cent of the rice lands are thus left fallow. 
In the same quarter rice lands largely pay rent in kind, 
known as hhdolu 
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XIZE>, 8. an objection, a plea, an excuse, —ndmansi4r karnd, 
to over rule a plea or objection, to reject a plea. 

W. 


WABA, «. a promise, — Iphildfi^ breach of promise .or en- 
gagement, default. 

WAFA a. performing a promise, — ddr^ faithful, — ddri^ 
sincerity, fidelity, — karnd^ to fulfil, to sufl&oe, to prove 
effective. 

WAG AIR A, a. etcetera, &o. 

WAGUZA8HT, a. release from attachment. 

WAJAH, a. cause, ground, reason, motion, — i muwajjah^ 
sufficient cause. Wajuhdt^ the plural of wajah, 

WAJIB, a. proper, just, reasonable, right necessary. Wdju 
expedient, necessary, — uUqrz^ the administration 
paper prepared at Settlement, in which the rights of the 
community are formally recorded and verified by those 
concerned. In this paper a brief history of the village, 
and all local and family customs are usually recorded. 

Of this document it has been observed by Mr. Oust late 
of the N. W. Revenue Board, that “ owing to the mode 
of preparation of the wdjib’-ul-qrz^ it is often a useless 
and in late oases has proved a dangerous paper. The 
proper way to prepare it is as follows : — The majority 
of the clauses are common to the whole district, or at 
least to the whole TaJistlddri. The OoUector should in 
consultation with his subordinates settle these general 
clauses, obtain the sanction of the Commissioner, and 
then print them and place a copy in each record and sup- 
ply copies to the pt^podris and lamharddrs. These are 
called the gemral clauses ; but each village may have one 
or two 9pecial clauses, and to the preparation of these 
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great care should be given. The drst clause of each vil- 
lage wdjib^uUarz should be that the general clauses are 
understood and accepted ; then will follow those which 
relate solely to the particular village. And no specula- 
tive provisions are to be entered. Nothing of a character 
that might be disputed in a Court of law, such as fixing 
the rent to be paid by tenants, &o., but only such provi- 
sions as are necessary. It must be understood that the 
Collector or Settlement officer is not charged with any 
power to fix the rent for any term (if years, or in perpe- 
tuity. As a preparer of the settlement record, he has no 
authority in any way, by any condition, to limit the full 
powers of landowner or tenant to re-open the question of 
rent as often as they like.’’ Again the N. W. Board 
have held, “ that the Administration paper is a record of 
village custom, and relates only to the proprietors and 
not in any way to the cultivating tenants, who are neither 
required to sign it nor have they any concern with it, as 
an inspection of the Directions to Settlement Officers may 
show.” 

WAJI7B, «. claimable, a debt that is overdue ; tdrikh toajdb 
hist mdlguzdri, the date on which the revenue instalment 
is due. 

WAKF, s. an endowment or grant made for charitable and 
religious purposes. 

WAKFA, s, delay, pause. 

WAKir, ad. really, truly, in fact, also true, real, bond fide. 

WABIID, s. a pleader, wakdlat^ndma^ power of attorney. 

WAD AD -XJZ- ZINA, «. the son of a prostitute, a bastard. 

^JV^ADI, s. a holy man, a favorite (of Ghod), a prince, lord, 
master, guardian, a servant, — ghd^ the heir apparent, 
locum tenens, viceregent. 

WAP AS KABNA, v, to refund, to return, to send back. 
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to remand, to give back, to restore. Widpasi, return, re- 
fund, remand, restoration. [deceive. 

W ABG- AL AN A. or wargjo^ldnnd^ v. to inveigle, to decoy, to 

WARIDAT, 8, a crime, event, accident, occurrence, cir- 
cumstance. 

W.A1RIS, 5. an heir, one having right of heritage. 

WASr, «. executor, administrator. Wasipat^ndma^ a will, 
a legacy, a deed constituting heirs. 

WASrKA, 8, a bond, obligation or written agreement. A 
popular method of^seouring a provision for their descen- 
dants and favorites, or of providing funds to construct 
and maintain tombs, with the former Native Rulers of 
Oudh, was to invest money in British loans, of which the 
heirs and representatives became entitled to draw the 
periodical interest. There are numerous treaty pensions 
of this sort drawn at Lucknow and Faiz^b^d. A trust 
(amdnat)^ and a security (zamdnat)y wastl^ay are attached 
to the tomb of the Baku Begam at the latter place. 
Some Oudh wad^a pensions are governed by Muhamma- 
dan law ; others partly by that law, and partly by the 
orders of the British Govt, and its officers, —intikdly a 
deed of transfer. 

WASILAT, 8, mesne profits, the proceeds of an estate. 

WASIL-BAKI, fi. an account shewiug the amount of re- 
ceipts and balances. 

WASTE, s, on account, for the sake of. 

WASX7L, 8. arrival, conjunction, acquisition or enjoyment 
(of anything desired.) — karnd^ to collect or realize. 

WAT AN, 8. hereditary property, village offices which des- 
cend according to the laws of succession ; — ddr^ a posses- 
sor of watan property or of hereditary offices, A watanddr 
is always a mirddddry but the mirddddr simply as such, 
is not necessarily a watanddr* 
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WAZA KARNA, v. to deduct, subtract. 

WAZrFA, 8. a pension, a stipend, a stipulated allowance. 

WIRASAT, 8. inheritance, -^ndma^ a deed or document 
either in proof of the distribution of an inherited proper- 
ty, or of being legal heir of the deceased. 

Y. 

YABANDA, s. a finder, a receiver, a recipient, one who 
receives any thing. 

YABX7, «. a pony, a galloway. 

YAFT, 5. perquisites, gain, earnings, fees : ydfiant^ money 
due to a person /row another. 

YAGANA, s. kindred. 

YAIi or aydl^ a. a horse’s mane. 

YANE or yani^ ad. videlicet, that is to say, for, because, 
namely. 

YATPM, 8. an orphan, a ward, also andth. 

YAUM, 8. a day : yaumiya, per diem, daily, a daily allow- 
ance. 

z. • 

ZABANP, a, verbal or verbally, viva voce, oral or orally. 

ZABARDAST, a. vigorous, violent, oppressive. 

ZABT, 8. confiscated, control, check, resumed, under re- 
sumption. Zahti^ money rents on the more valuable 
crops, such as sugar, tobacco and cotton, where rent in 
kind is the rule. The word is not in general use in 
Oudh. Special rents were not agreed on before hand in 
such cases, but landlords used to levy something extra 
occasionally, when the crops were gathered. This, how- 
ever, was exceptional. 

ZAD-O-KOB, 8. assault and battery, beating. 
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ZAHIRA or xdhiran^ ad. evidently, apparently, to all ap« 
pearance, as far as appearance goes, ostensibly. 

ZAHR, poison, — dldd, poisoned, — ddr^ poisonous, — i 
kdtil or haldhal^ deadly poison. 

2iAID, a. extra, additional, surplus, redundant, exceeding. 

ZAIL-HONA, 8. to be defeated (in a suit for a right). 

ZAKHM, fi. wound, out. 

ZAMANA, 8, period, time, fortune; — sdz^ turn-ooat : — sdsi 
karnd, to practise flattery. 

ZAMTMA, 8, continuation, addition, a schedule, an appen- 
dix, a postscript. 

ZAMIN, 8. a surety, a security : zamdnaty security, bail. 
Fe*l-gdmini^ penal recognizance. Zamdnat hifg aman^ secu- 
rity to keep the peace. Zamdnat neh chalniy security for 
good behaviour. Hdgir zdmini^ bail : mdl zdmini^ written 
security for the payment of any duo. 

ZAMIN, 5. the earth, ground, soil, land ; a region, country; 
the ground of a picture ; — ho8 hond^ to make a profound 
bow ; — par se kuchh pard pdnd^ to be overjoyed at flzxding 
unexpectedly the object of one’s wishes ; — men gar jdndy 
to be greatly ashamed. 

A curious old work the Diwdn pasandy gives the following 
description of land and of its products, which is worth 
preserving. EC. is for Sindi, R. Persian, A. Arabic, L. 
Latin, E. English, E. French and V. Vernacular. 

*^Kdmil land in general is hard and not sandy, rather 
sloping. It is also called dehr and jhil. Sugar-canes 
and wheat flourish here without irrigation. Its well 
water is sweet and where the soil is bluish, excellent, 
and it can be found at the depth of 20 to 30 cubits. Kdmil 
quality y is whenyA^/s abound and water can be found 
within 20 cubits ; if this land is near the village it is 
called tardi. Kdmil 2nd quality y is when the soil is yel- 
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low, distant from population, and water cannot be found 
under 30 or 40 cubits. Land of middling nature ^ is when 
water, fresh or brackish, is obtained at 50 or 60 cubits. 
Land of the 1«^ quality ; should the above be sandy and 
near the village and water near the surface, it is consider- 
ed of the first quality. Land of the 2nd quality ; but if it 
is far from the population, it is of the second quality, 
Kdmil land of the 3rd quality ; should land of middling 
nature of either description, be extensive and near the 
seat of population, it is called kdmil of the 3rd quality. 
JSrdkis 1st quality, is that land in which wells cannot be 
sunk. If it be even, hard and not loose, it is of the first 
quality and is fit for sowing jau khdki^ bijhar^ chand and 
judr. Ndkis 2nd quality ; but on the contrary if it is 
high, or low, or sandy, it is of 2nd quality and only fit 
for hajrd^ &o. Potk and pdkreh are such lands as are in- 
tersected with mounds, (tilds), and are on the extremity 
of villages ; they are unfit for cultivation. Potk land 
contains kankar^ (gravel), and is sloping, so as to let 
water run of£ Polach is land cultivated yearly. Chan- 
char once in 2 years ; it is also called Parauti, Banjar is 
land which remains uncultivated for 2, 3 or 4 succeeding 
years. Kalhar or rakhar is land unfit for cultivation. 
Chakd kewaly is a black soil ; it splits when dry, and when 
wet it is adhesive and tilled with difficulty. It will not 
absorb much water and grains of all seasons grow *^in it. 
Kaurid kewaly is a yellow adhesive soil less liable to split 
when dry than the last. Kachhwi kewaly is at first black, 
but being pulverised, becomes whitish ; it is also called 
Bharki ; little ploughing renders it soft, and it is fit for 
Icharif Ktidi rahi crops, requiring more water than the 
above. Paurd kaurid, is a reddish soil which is neither ad- 
hesive when wet, nor does it split when dry; it is favorable 
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to the hharify but requires irrigation for the rahi. Paurd 
t'&si is of a brown colour, unfavorable to rabi. Paur^i dur^ 
san, partakes of red and black; the rabi flourishes here, the 
kharif requires much watering, Paurd kehrd^ is of a white 
colour, bearing on its surface a thin incrustation of saline 
matter, of which reh^ and aajji (soap ashes) , are made. 
The rabi and kharif grow ill here. Pauru kehrd amir, a 
whitish yellow soil which can be used when rain is abun- 
dant. Dabhdlia or Karehdd, land near the homestead 
which is intermixed with gravel. Poppy, vegetables, 
Indian- corn, bdngd, wheat and barley grow well in 

it. Dabdrd or Barsdti, islands liable to be over flown are so 
called ; fit for rabi and kharif Regastdn or Balud zaniin, 
sand banks on which nothing of value is planted. 

KfiARIF, NIJKARI. 

1. Arwi V. hachd H. ghuiyd H. kiilkaa A*, arum L. 
bastard potatoes E. Order peperitce, of the monoecia hex^ 
andria class, cultivated like sugar-cane in hhur soil^ san- 
dy and loose, twice watered, and is used in culinary. 

2. Bdjrd H. qrzan P. a kind of millet E. Grown in all 
soils save Mmil, sister plant to judr. It only flourishes 
above Behar, and is injured by excessive damp. It is 
the staple food of the lower classes, being cheap. 

3. Dhdn or shall H. hiranj P. urzz, or uruzz A. paddy 
or unbusked rice E. riz E. oryza L. Natural order gra- 
mina ; of the hexandria monagynia class ; grows in marshy 
lands. It is reaped and winnowed similarly to mung, and 
the produce is called chdwal, and is of the following kinds : 
Anjana, arucd, asni, bdnsmati, duthid, dhdni, gurgawd, 
hansrdj, isiimdl (the finest rice), kamudi, kdndiri, mdngi, 
ndranji, mwds, usnd, (prepared by boiling), pirdnpoki^ seld, 
samjird, sunkharehd^ sdthi, (See dhdnJ) 
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4. Gd/ar H. zardak P. carrot B. carrotti F. gdmr P. 
jazar A, daucus Li, Order umbellatwy class pentandria digy* 
nia. Grown in polach land, sown in the kharij\ dug in 
the rah\ harvest ; irrigated from wells. 

5. Judr H. zarrat A. a kind of millet E. Grown in 
all lands save those that are high and sandy. The pro- 
duce from the rahi is called umrd^ from the khari/y sarheti, 

6. Kdkun or kangni H. adneh danhii P. dukhn A. The 
comb tree, a kind of millet E. Grown in kdmil and rich 
soil, in which barley, wheat, &o., are afterwards grown. 
Eaten by the poor, but the seed usually given to birds, 
the stalks to cattle. 

7. Kodat or kodon H. of the qrzan and judr kind. 
Grown in polach land and reaped as &hdli or dhdn ; used as 
kdkun y which see. 

8. Md&h i sidh P. kaldi or urd H. a kind of pulse B. 
Sown and reaped vji^hjudr \ the husk is very adhesive. 

9. Mdng BL. mdi^h i sahz P. a kind of pulse E. Sown 
Md reaped with hajrd, 

10. Makdi or hhuttd or jdndri H. Indian-corn E. mais 
F. It is sown in fine lands in the vicinity of the village, 
which are afterwards used for barley and wheat. 

11. Moth H. a kind of pulse E. Is sown in lands pre- 
viously used for the kharif harvest. 

12. Marud H. a kind of pulse E. Sown in polach land. 

13. Pasai H. a spontaneous rice E. 

14 Rods H. farikah A. lohid P. J^dba L. bean E. Sown 
on the verge ofjudry hajrdy and kapds fields. 

15. Sdwdn PC. ahdmdkh P, a kind of millet B. Sown 
in polach and banjar lands, which are afterwards used for 
peas aii^d grain. 

16. Singhdrd H. the pig nut B. Sown in ponds and 
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is cool and sweet when eaten raw. Eaten on fast days 

by Hindus, 

17. Til H. simaim A. kunjad P. aesamum Li. the sesame 
or sesama plant B. Order luridoa^ a genus of the didyna^ 
mia angiospermia olass. Sown with judr and arhar ; the 
seed is used in confectionery, medicine and oil making. 

KHARIF, ZABTr. 

18. Jild H. solanum tuberosum Ij. potatoes E pomme de 
terra Y, Ovdei: luridce oi the pentandria momgynia olass. 
An exotic plant sown in hdmil land and loose sandy 
loam ; the flower makes a beautiful yellow dye. In 
England the potatoe sets are out in pieces with one or 
two eyes in each ; in India the root is planted whole ; 
slaked lime should be sprinkled over the surface of the 
land, to kill grubs. 

19. Bandsarhu kapda or rdi (the produce) H. kutn A. 
darakht i pumbah P. yoasypium Li. cotonnier F. cotton 
plant E. Order malvace or calumnifarce of tho 

phia polyandria olass ; sown in all soils ; when wheat, 
barley, or gram has preceded it, the produce is called 
hinaurd, when it follows the kharif harvest, ban aarheti ; 
much rain rots it, without rain it withers. Unctuous, 
sandy,' high soils are unfavorable. The down is called 
the seed binauld. The latter is besmeared with cow- 
dung before sowing. Here is the history of a pound of 
cotton wool. “ It came from India to London, it then 
went to Manchester where it became yam, it then went 
to Paisley and was woven, then to Ayrshire and was 
tamboured, back to Paisley and was veined, next to 
Dumbarton where it was hand-served, and back again to 
Paisley, whence it was sent to Benfrewj and was bleach- 
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ed and returned to Paisley, then to Glasgow to be finish- 
ed, and so per coach to London. It took three yeaurs to 
perforin these journeys, contributed to the support of 150 
people, by whom it was increased in value 200 per cent/' 

20. Maldi H. zardchoh or zar&ud P. unuk-us-aufry or 
ur'dk-os-sabdagjiin^ or unik^us-zdft'dn A. curcuma L. safran 
F. turmerick E. Order acitamincm^ of the class monandria 
monogynia. Sown in kdmil land ; used in colouring, culi- 
nary and medicine. 

21. ICundru H. A vegetable of palwal kind, sown 
along with pan, 

22. Nil II. mlaj A. nilah P. Indigqfera L. Indigo E. 
and F, Order popilionacem^ of the diadelphia decandria 
class, sown in all soils ; there are generally two crops 
called the asdrhu^ and t\\Q jatniid or haisdkhi, (See ml,) 

23. JTkh or gannd H. naiahahar P. Jcasab^us’^sukkiir A. 
saccharum officinaum L. Order graniina^ of the triandria 
digyuia class. Land is chosen wliioh yielded khcirif and 
rahi harvests the former year, and after being tilled, lies 
fallow till Pw6*, and is called pandri ; the canes are sown 
in layers and require irrigation; the juice boiled and 
congealed is called gur or Jagry In preparing sugar the 
juice is boiled to the proper consistency to admit of gra- 
nulation, and is denominated rdb or muscovado. When 
the cane is cut, a second crop is frequently derived and 
is called tWi port, (See 21 kh.) 

24. PaUan H. cannabis L. c/ianvre F. hemp E.' Order 
scabtdcB of the class dioceia pentandria. Sown on the bord- 
ers oijtidr and bajrd ; the produce of poor land excels in 
quality, of rich, in quantity. Insects are averse to it. 

25. Palwal H. A delicious vegetable, sown in kdmil 
land. 

26. Pdn H. tamoU or iamhol P. tamhdl A. betel-leaf 
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£3. hetBl £* . Sown in hdtnil land and protooted from the 
weather by soreens, oalled pcifiwdvis j its root is termed 

27. Phdt H. a kind of melon, sown in sandy soil 
along with hapds, 

28. San H. a kind of hemp, see patmn^ sown in all 
kinds of land of the past year’s onltivation. 

29. Tamhdkd hatki P. hnjjirbhang H. iumbak A. tobacco 

E. tabac F. nicotiana tabaeum L. Order luridce of the class, 
pentandria monogynia. Sown in kachhidnay barUy kdmil and 
clfdhi lands, and is transplanted, and irrigated. 

“ Friend to the spiritSy which with vapours hlandy 
“ It gently mitigates ; companion jit 
“ Of pleasantry and wineJ* 

30. Baigan or bhdntd H. badinjan P. hrinjal V. the 

milongena L. brinjele F. Of the same order 
and class as the above. Grown in kdmil land. 

31. Bdkila A. a kind of bean. Sown in kdmil land. 

32. Bathud H. kataf A. sarmak P. orach E. atriplex 
hortensis E. arroche F. A genus of the polygamia moncecia 
olass, A spontaneous herb, used in culinary and medi- 
cine. 

33. Chichindd H. a kind of long cucumber. Sown in 
Mmil land. 

34. Chauldi H. spinage E. spinacia L. epinards F. ispa* 
mj P. isfanakh A. Order holaracce of the dioecia pentandria 
olass. Sown in kdmil land, for culinary purposes'. 

35. Chuhandar P. ail^ A. beetroot E. beta L. heeterave 

F. Of the same order as above, but class pentandria digyna. 
Sown in kdmil land. 

36. Chdkd H. tooriheh P. hammdz A. sorrel Fk, acetosa 
or oxalis L. oseille F. Order holoracece of the olass 
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dria trigynia. Sown in hdmil land : in Arabic the flower 
is called tamir. It is a species of rumex. 

37. Dhendas or hhindi or rdm turiii H. gomho P. A mu- 
cilaginous vegetable. Cultivated in hdmil land. 

38. Kaddu or sUd-^phal H. karg or yakttn A. pumpkin 
or gourd El. cncurbita Li. citrouille F. Order cucurbitacecB 
of the class monoecia syngenesia. Cultivated in hdmil soil. 

39. K^hird H. hadrang P. kesai and kasud A. cucumber 
E. cucumis Li. concomhre F. of the same order and class 
as above. 

40. JBHaram halld H. halam P. kamrib or harnub or ha- 
ramh A. brassica E. chon F. cole, oolwort or colewort E. 
Order crticiferce of the class tetradynamia siliquosa. Culti- 
vated in hdmil land : improperly called cabbage. 

That herb, which o^er the whole terrestrial glohCy 
‘‘ Doth flourish and in great abundance yields^ 

“ To low plebain and the haughty king, 

“ In tvinter cabbage, and green sprouts in spring, 

4 . 1 . Kohi (phul) H. cauliflower E. choufleur F. brassica 
florida E. vide No. 40. 

42. Kdhu P. khecs A, lettuce E. lactuca E. laetue F. 
Order compositm of the syngenesia pdlygamia JTJqualis class. 
Sown in kdmil land. 

43. Kachri H. dastamboyeh or dardab P. natural order 

cucurbitaccB, Sown with judr and ban ; a delicious small 
melon. 

44. Mdli H. turb P. fujl A. radish E. raphanus E. 
rave F. Order siliquosce of the class tetradynamia siliquo- 

sa. Sown in hdmil land, should be irrigated with brack- 
ish water, 

45. MeiU H. shimltd or shimlit P. finugreek E. famum 
grcBcum Ij. fenvgrec F. A kind of epinsge. Sown in kdmil 
l&nd, used as food and in cataplasms. 
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46. Mirch aurkh H. filfiUm^auadan A. cayenne pepper 
E. capsicum annum Li. piment E. Order luridce of the pen- 
tandria monogynia cleiss ; used in culinary and grown in 
hdmil land. 

47. Marsd H. a kind of spinage grown in kdmil land. 

48. iVhrl H. A spontaneous spinage growing near 
tanks and rivers. 

49. Pethd H. a kind of gourd, cultivated in kdmil 
land. 

50. Post H. khashkhdsh or hodkndr P. ramman-tis-snal 
A. poppy E. papacer album Li. pavot E. Order rhmice of 
the polyandria monogynia class. Grown in almost any 
soil, but is most luxuriant in manured hdmil. When the 
capsules are half grown, longitudinal incisions are made 
in them, taking care to avoid penetrating the internal 
cavity ; early in the morning the juice which has exuded 
during the night, is collected by means of a sharp shell, 
and the wounding is repeated several times. When the 
juice has been evaporated to a proper consistency in the 
sun, it is fit for use ; from the seed oil is extracted. 

51. Pdlak H. haklaUu%-zahiUah K. a spinage ; sown in 
kdwM land. 

52. Batdlu H. yam E. and E. dioscoria L. Order aar- 
mentaoece of the class dieacia hexandria. Yams flourish best 
in poor soil. There culture is similar to that of potatoes, 
and they are often used as a preparatory crop for wheat. 

53. Shakarkand H. canvolvulus L. sweet potatoes E. 
Order companacem of the pentandria monogytda class. Grown 
in kdmil land ; raised from slips ; mature in four months ; 
propagated by covering the stems and protuberances with 

mould. 

54. Sem H. a kind of bean, sown in kdmil land, 

55. Shalgam P, shaljam A. turnip E. rapa L. navft E. 
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Order siliquosa of the tetraydnamia siliqiiosa olass. Tur- 
nips thrive best in arid, sandy soil, where* most other 
plants perish. 

56. Sod II. shiwad and shiicat P. shidatt A. fennel E. 
fivniculum E. fenutiil F. Order umbellatoe of the pentan’^ 
dria digynla class. Cultivated in kdmil land ; the leaves 
used in culinary. 

57. Turai H. A vegetable sown in kdmil land, and 
used in cookery. 

58. Tarbuz P. hindudnah H. dalmkeh A. water-melon 
E. cycumia anguria E. melon dean F. Grown in kdmil 
lands along rivers, in small beds. 

59. Adrak H. zanjhil A. ginger E. amomum zingiber 
E. gingemhre F. Order scitamineaiy of the monandria mono- 
gynia olass. Ginger is propagated by the small pieces, 
prongs or protuberances of the root, each of which throws 
up two different stems. It thrives best in rich soil, but 
if grown in clay it shrinks less in scalding than if grown 
in mould. When dried it is called south, 

60. Zaminkand P. is grown in kdmil land for its root, 
which is eaten by the poor. 

RABI, NTJKAPr. 

61. Chand or bunt H. nakhud P. himmus A. a kind of 
pulse commonly called gram. Grown in even loamy soil; 
if it rain in Mdgh the crop is abundant. 

62. Chaind H. qrzan P. dukhan A. millet (a kind of) 
E. millium E. mil F. Grown in kdmil land and eaten as 
rice by the poor, and birds are fed on it. 

63. Qehun H. ganditm P. bur and hinteh A. wheat E. 
triticum fromente or blanche F. Order gramina of the 
triandria digynia olass. Sown in soils of firU and middling 
quality^ and where it can be irrigated. 
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64. Jau chdht H. P. shair A. barley B. hardeum Xi. 
orge B. The same order and class as wheat, and is grown 
in the same manner. 

65. Jau khdki or dhuryd H. Sown in hhdr or high 
sandy soil. This jau is inferior to chdhiy and will not 
thrive if the soil is hard. 

66. Masur H. adas A. machak P. a kind of vetch. 
Sown in land of last year’s kharif harvest. 

67. Matar II. kamng and harasneh P. hah^uUhdkar A. 
pea E. pimm L. poi8 F. Sown with jau hhdhi and reaped 
like chand\ is less delicate in taste than the garden pea. 

68. Rdi II. khardal P. mustard E. sinapis L. moutarde 
F. This may be sown in any kind of land, as it leaves 
the soil in sufficient tilth for the reception of any other 
crop ; oil is made of the seed and cake of the sedement, 
which is called hhali. 

69. Sarson H. sarshqflP. is of the same order (cruet- 
formes) and class (tetradynamia eiiiquosa) as 68, and is 
generally sown along with wheat, and carrots, in land 
wherein the kharif harvest has been the preceding crop: 

70. Sehudn H. Similar to the above but of inferior 
quality. 

71. Arhar H. kashdkhal or shdkhal P. a kind of pulse E. 
Is sown withy war and hdjrd and is used as food. 

72. Ahi H. katdn A. hazrak P. lint or flax E. linum 
sativum Ij. sen F. Order gruinalis of the pentandria pen- 
tagynia class. Sown in all soils ; cloth is not made of it 
in this country ; its oil is used by painters. 

BABI, ZABTI. 

73. Kusum H. (kar^ the seed) hasakddnah P. dsfar or 
kdfisheh A. safflower E. carthamus Li. Order compositae of 
the syngenesia polygamia class. Sown similarly to wheat. 
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The flowers pulled when full blown form an excellent 
scarlet dye, and from the seed a medicinal oil is expressed. 

74. Kharbitza H. bcttikh A. musk-melon E. Grown 
in well manured polach land, is peculiar to these provin- 
ces and will not grow in Bengal. 

75. Arand H. bedanjir P. khirwae A. palma christi E. 
F. ricinus cummunisi L. Order tricocece^ of the monceciOt 
monadelphia class. It is sown round kapds fields. From 
the ripe nuts is drawn castor oil. 

76. Balangu P. ovimum Ij. basilic F. a kind of sweet 
basil. Order virticillatce of the didynamia gimnospermia 
class. Of spontaneous growth ; from the seeds is made a 
pleasant beverage. 

77. Dhaniyd H. kishniz P. huzbureh A. coriander E. 
coriandrum sativum L. coriandre F. Order umbellatm of 
pentandria dtgynia class. Grown similarly to carrots ; the 
leaves and seeds are used in cookery. 

78. Kakri H. a sort of inferior cucumber. Grown in 
kdmil land, and used in culinary purposes. 

79. Khurfah A. loniya H. torak P. purslane E. portu- 
laca Jj. pourpier F. Order succulentce of the dodecandria 
monogynia class. Used in culinary ; the seeds are em- 
ployed as emulsions. 

80. Kdsni P. hd^ini EE. hindeba A. endive E. endivia U. 
chikoree blanche F. liaised for its seed, which forms a cool- 
ing beverage. 

81. Kawalgattd'S.. nilofar^. Grows wild in tanks. The 
seeds are called makhdnd and are parched and eaten by 
ffindds on fast days : they are also used as beads. 

82. Kaserd EE. This grows wild in tanks and the roots 
are sweet and pleasant : dried they are used as medicine. 

83. Karaild H. a bitter pot herb. Grown in kdmil 
land ; rendered palatable by mixing onions. 
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84. Lehsun H. air P. adm A., garlic E. allium E. ail F. 
Order apathacem of the hexandria monogyma class. A pun- 
gent root which warms and stimulates the solids, and 
attenuates tenacious juices by its penetrating powers. 

85. Pidz P. kandhd H. hasal A. onions E. allium cepa 
E. oignon F. of the same order and class as 84. Grown in 
polach soil. 

86. Ajicdin H. ndnkhtcdh P. talab-^m^khuhz A. Grown 
in kdmil land ; is a carminative. ^ 

ZAMrNDAP, «. a land-lord, a land holder, a land proprie- 
tor, a land owner, the holder of an estate, vide mdlguzdr. 
In the L. Provinces where there are two rights in the 
same land, the zaminddr is the larger and ^ the tqllukddr 
the smaller proprietor. In the U. Provinces this order 
is just reversed. Agriculture though popular, is not held 
to be a profitable trade, and those who follow it are as a 
rule in debt. Jia ki zamin uh ltd karz^ is a saying that is of 
universal application. Zaminddri^ an estate in which the 
whole of the land of a community is held and managed 
in common. The rents with all other profits from the 
estate, are thrown into a common stock, and after deduct- 
ing the expenses, the balance is divided among tho pro- 
prietors according to a fixed law. 

ZAP., a. money, —“bale'll the amount of balance due, biana^ 
earnest money, — tdwdn^ penalty, — taufir^ savings, sur- 
plus money, excess, — khisdrUy damages, — nakdy cash, 
ready money, — khez, fertile, — ddr^ wealthy. 

ZAT, «. caste, zdtiy personal. 

ZER-TAJWrZ, a, under consideration, subjudicCy upon the 
tapis, — tahkikdty under investigation. 

ZEWAB, «. jewels, ornaments. 

ZIDD, a, enmity, spite, — karndy to oppose, to contradict. 

ZIEEAT, a. indignity. 
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ZIMMADAR, 8. liable, responsible, also a trustee. 

ZIMN, 8, a clause, the contents, anything comprehended, 
contained or inserted. 

ZIBAAT, 8, agriculture, husbandry, sown soil, tillage, cul- 
tivation. In indigo factories the word is often used to ex- 
press lands cultivated by the factory establishment, in oppo- 
sition to mdmtwdr, which is the crop grown by cultivators. 

ZUnUB, s, accruing or arising (as the cause of action), 
also discovering, — Mude dmod^ cause of action. 


FINIS. 
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